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his thought. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It is a feature of the history of philosophy that any great thinker 
presents a different face to the public in response to changing philo- 
sophical and political interests. Since 1951, when Penguin published my 
study of Spinoza, there have been large changes in the interests of 
English-speaking philosophers, and in expounding Spinoza’s Ethics 
emphasis will now tend to fall in different places to meet these contem- 
porary concerns. In 1951 all metaphysical speculation was apt to be 
dismissed by many anglophone philosophers as without content orvalue, 
and particularly if the metaphysics claimed to rest upon purely logical 
demonstrations in the style of Euclid’s E/ements. Kant had given reasons 
for rejecting the claims of rationalist metaphysics, and the radical scep- 
ticism of the 1950s was more drastic, asserting that any claim by a philo- 
sopher to have arrived at genuine knowledge, unless by observation and 
experiment, was a false claim. Spinoza’s Ethics makes no appeal to sense 
experience and experiment in support of its conclusions, and its geo- 
metrical style flaunts the deductive and non-observational structure of 
its arguments. 

To build a bridge to contemporary interests, and hence to under- 
standing, it seemed necessary in the 1950s to suggest that Spinoza’s 
metaphysics envisaged the possibility of a unified knowledge of the 
natural order, and that it exhibited the consequences of such unified 
knowledge in the areas of morality and politics. This interpretative 
approach to the Ethics seems to me entirely valid and still relevant, but 
it is one among several possible approaches. 

Spinoza begins the Ethics with arguments to prove that there must be 
a single self-subsistent substance, to be identified as ‘Deus sive Natura’, 
‘God or Nature’, which is the cause, directly or indirectly, of all things, 
and which is self-created. This statement is a denial of the possibility of 
a transcendent creator, distinct from his creation, and a denial of the 
first principles of Judaism and of Christianity. God must be immanent 
in the natural order, the creator in its creation, if we are to avoid the 
incoherence of thinking of two substances in reality: a creator distinct 
from his creation. There could not have been an act of creation, as Jews 
and Christians claim that there has been; this would imply that God had 
reason to choose to create the actual world rather than other possible 
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worlds. But what reason could there be other than the creator's nature 
which made the actual world the only possible world? We must think of 
the natural order as the unfolding of God's nature in accordance with 
eternal laws which constitute his essential nature. The origin of things is 
not to be found in an act of will, but rather in the rational order which 
constitutes God or Nature. These arguments for God’s immanence 
undermine the orthodox tradition of Western morality and metaphys- 
ics, and they remove the need for any intermediary between God and 
man in the form of a Church and of a priesthood. We do not need any 
privileged revelation of God’s intentions and we must not apply to God 
any part of the vocabulary that is applicable to finite human minds. 

Using his natural powers of reasoning, a free person, free from super- 
stitions and illusions, can work out for himself what is the necessary 
framework of human knowledge. He will discriminate in his own think- 
ing different levels of human knowledge, with logically necessary truths 
on the highest level and knowledge of events in the.common order of 
nature, derived from sense perception, on the lower levels. The Ethics 
itself consists of propositions which, with their attached proofs, claim to 
be necessary truths, successively defining the nature of God, the mind, 
the emotions, human bondage to the emotions, and the power of under- 
standing to foster human freedom. Divided into five parts, the argu- 
ment of the book moves from the eternal natural order to humanity's 
place within the natural order and to the consequences for a true con- 
ception of human freedom and of attainable happiness. 

God or Nature, the one substance, is infinite and includes within 
itself everything that exists. But human beings, who are a composite 
unity of body and mind, necessarily think of reality as divided into two 
distinct categories of existents: material objects in space and thoughts. 
Nature as a whole, and every living and persisting individual within it, 
must be thought of as a composite unity of body and mind, of Extension 
and Thought. Descartes’ Christian God had created two orders of 
being: Extension, including all objects in space, and Thought, which is a 
separate domain. Descartes found himself unable to account adequately 
for the relation between the two domains. Therefore, he could give no 
clear account of the unity of a person. For Spinoza Thought and Exten- 
sion (bodies in space) are two aspects of a single reality, as reality 
presents itself to human beings. We can switch from considering reality 
under one heading to considering things under the other, always recog- 
nizing that thoughts can only be explained by other thoughts and the 
movements of bodies by the movements of other bodies. We can study . 
an animal’s behaviour as explained by its appetites and expectations (‘It 
wants its mate and expects to find it here’) or as explained by physical 
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causes (‘There was a chemical reaction which started the movement of 
muscles ...’). The same tract of behaviour can be described and ex- 
plained in both ways, and neither type of explanation is to be preferred 
to the other as being more fundamental. They each equally represent 
the common order of nature, but we must not in our minds mix and 
confuse the two necessarily distinct orders of causes. A thought, or a 
state of mind, does not really explain the movement of a body, which 
can only be adequately explained by physical laws of motion: equally a 
thought or a mental state is not to be adequately explained by the 
movement of the person’s body, but rather by the laws of thought which 
give sense to the thought. When I smile, a thought explains the pleasure 
which the smile conveys; the movement of the lips is properly explained 
by events in the brain and nervous system. 

Reality is inexhaustible, and there must be infinite ways in which it 
can be thought of. But human beings conceive, not only of themselves, 
but of everything in nature either as a configuration of thoughts (desires 
and perceptions) or as a configuration of compound objects and of 
simple objects within them (e.g. atoms and molecules). 

In its application to human beings, embodied minds and animated 
bodies, this double-aspect theory of the mind seems intelligible, and it 
can be applied to animal behaviour without too much strain. The dif- 
ficulty comes when the theory is applied to inanimate things, to which 
appetites and perceptions are not normally attributed, at least in ordin- 
ary unphilosophical speech. In Spinoza’s metaphysical vision all things 
are in a sense, and in different degrees, animated. The important quali- 
fication is ‘in different degrees’. Orthodox Aristotelianism had recog- 
nized a scale of being in the universe with human beings, possessing 
reason, at the head of the scale. Spinoza’s supposed scale of being has a 
less abrupt discontinuity: human beings have a greater power of thought 
than other creatures, but all creatures have perceptions which to some 
degree reflect reality. Under both attributes, Thought and Extension, 
reality is to be understood in terms of a scale of complexity within which 
individual things are ranged from the most simple, which are elemen- 
tary particles under the attribute of Extension, up to the most complex 
physical systems; similarly, thoughts, including desires and perceptions, 
range from the most rudimentary appetites for nourishment or sex 
(desires) and specific reactions to the environment (perception) up to 
the fully articulate desires and beliefs of human beings. There is a scale 
of complexity in the mental domain of desires and perceptions matching 
the scale of complexity among physical objects. A human body, and 
particularly a brain, is an extraordinarily complex thing, and Spinoza 
remarks that its powers are still unknown. We do know that a person’s 
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appetites, unlike the appetites of animals, can become conscious and 
articulate desires and can become also the objects of thoughtful 
reflection. 

It is of the nature of thought to be reflexive and our independence 
and freedom reside in this native power, which is a reflection of the 
complex structures and powers of the human body and brain. All indi- 
vidual things, from top to bottom of the scale, strive to preserve them- 
selves and to protect and extend their independence of the environment 
as far as they can. Their individual nature, whether as persons or as 
animals, or as (in the ordinary sense) inanimate objects, is a function of 
their power of self-maintenance in the face of external influences. In 
their political and social conflicts and in their struggles for power and 
for liberty, human beings are only conforming to a universal law of 
nature. The prescriptions of morality must be understood as guides to 
social harmony and peace, which is the common interest of all reason- 
able persons, as they strive to survive. 

Spinoza clearly believed that he had solved the problem of the rela- 
tion between mind and body which had baffled Descartes and which is 
still baffling philosophers in our time. He insisted that any cause operat- 
ing in nature considered as a system of thought is identical with a cause 
operating in nature considered as a physical system. This entails that, 
for every change in a human mind, which can be explained in psycho- 
logical terms, there must be a replica in the body which is a change to be 
explained in the terms of physical laws. The identity claimed for the two 
orders of causes has always puzzled Spinoza’s correspondents and 
modern commentators alike. I have an interpretation to suggest which 
is speculative but possible. First, nature is not divided into just two 
domains, Thought and Extension, but human beings have two ways of 
thinking of objects in nature, including themselves. God or Nature has 
no limits and must be characterized by an infinity of attributes, not just 
two. Human beings are finite things and limited, and for us everything 
presents itself either as a body in space, governed by laws of motion, or 
asa thinking, knowing thing, governed by laws of thought. We may think 
of a particular thing (animal or person) as having an aim and appetite of 
its own, which explains its behaviour teleologically, and as a desiring 
and perceiving creature; or we may explain the thing’s behaviour as the 
effect of external causes, and this is the model of a mechanical explan- 
ation. As a person, an embodied thinker, I have to think of my actions 
and movements as arising from my desires and perceptions; but I also 
have to think of my bodily actions and bodily movements as effects of 
changes in my brain and sense organs which in turn are themselves the 
effects of external causes. So thoughout nature, considering individual 
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objects, I may alternate between considering them as comparatively 
active agents, partly self-determined by their desires and perceptions, 
and considering their behaviour as entirely the effects of external bodily 
causes. Evidently it will be useless in our present state of knowledge to 
consider a piece of machinery as if it were a thoughtful agent or to 
consider a thoughtful person as if he or she were a piece of machinery: 
useless, given that our knowledge of one is of something passive and 
knowledge of the other mainly knowledge of something active. Human 
knowledge is evidently very limited, and reflects only some aspects of 
nature. But we have an @ priori assurance that these two aspects of 
Nature are well founded in reality, and that both forms of explanation 
are valid within the limits of our knowledge. 

The active-passive distinction, which I suggest is parallel to the 
Thought-Extension distinction, is focused in the Ethics on human pas- 
sions. The argument is that, by reflecting on our passions, and on the 
rudimentary and uncritical thought associated with them, we convert 
them into thoughtful sentiments and reasonable attitudes. Emotions 
that have begun as mere pathological states, independent of the subject’s 
reasoning, may be re-directed towards objects that are intelligible ob- 
jects of emotion in the light of reason. Human beings are governed by 
their passions, by their loves and hates, their pleasures and pains, their 
hopes and fears, and the requirement of morality is that by thoughtful 
reflection they should change the direction of these sentiments so that 
they contribute to the person’s survival and to his or her happiness. 
Reason by itself cannot move to action without the motive force of pas- 
sion, but we can become passionately reasonable (as implied by the 
phrase ‘the intellectual love of God’) and reasonably passionate in pur- 
suit of our freedom and self-governance. 

All our emotions are either pleasures or pains conjoined with the 
thought of an object as the cause of pleasure or pain. The accompanying 
thought is normally confused and inadequate, arising only from the 
association of ideas in our experience. When on reflection a person per- 
ceives the inadequacy, the emotion is immediately changed. If we stay 
with our common-sense views of the world, founded on our day-to-day 
experiences, we shall still believe that the earth is flat and that the sun is 
a small object in the sky above us. We can be equally thoughtless and 
immature in our emotions and therefore foolish in the conduct of our 
affairs, moving from one objective to another without rational control 
and direction. Through systematic knowledge of the workings of the 
mind, matching systematic knowledge of physics, we can gain control of 
our sentiments and follow a consistent path towards tranquillity and 
happiness. Applying the revolutionary insights of Galileo’s new physics 
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to the mind, Spinoza comes to agree with Epicurus and Lucretius: 
use the native power of the mind (‘vivida vis animi’ in Lucretius), 
which is a mechanism for understanding causes, and you will be emo- 
tionally at ease with yourself. 

Spinoza was always denounced during his life, and for a century 
afterwards, as not only an atheist, but also as a materialist and a de- 
terminist: that is, he claimed that all things, including persons, are de- 
termined in their actions by the laws of physics. The phrase ‘God or 
Nature’ gives a sense in which he was an atheist, but he was a materialist 
with a difference and also a determinist with a difference. Human 
beings do not have supernatural souls and their processes of thought are 
inseparably linked to bodily processes. This seems a form of material- 
ism. Our mental powers and our physical powers are indissolubly linked 
— but we can learn to understand the natural order, at least in part, sub 
Specie aeternitatis, under its aspect as an eternal framework and system of 
natural laws. Our knowledge of the intellectual order of things will 
always be fragmentary, because our powers of mind are limited and the 
intellectual order is unlimited and infinite. This is materialism with a 
difference, because God or Nature is as much an intelligible system of 
thought as a system of material objects. Spinoza’s so-called determinism 
is the belief that all behaviour, whether of human beings or of other 
natural creatures, is to be explained by causes, but by causes of two con- 
trasting kinds: causes that are eternally valid as explanations of their 
effects, and causes that are valid as explanations at a particular time and 
in particular circumstances. Any living thing’s desire to avoid pain and 
death is an example of a cause of the first kind: my desire to avoid my 
particular neighbour provides a cause of my behaviour which explains it 
within the common order of causes in nature and sub specie durationis. 
The first kind of explanation is a complete explanation and the state- 
ment of it is a necessary truth. The second kind of explanation is 
incomplete, because the chains of causes stretch back in time without 
limit and stopping-point in the common order of nature. Our knowl- 
edge of this second kind of cause must always be comparatively unreli- 
able because imperfect. There is an absolute distinction in Spinoza’s 
philosophy between understanding some part of the intellectual order 
of things, which is knowledge of eternal truths, and the contrasting 
knowledge of things as they exist at a particular time in the common 
order of nature. Mathematics and the fundamental laws of physics (laws 
of motion) and laws of psychology (laws of thoughts) belong to the first 
category; the useful truths of medicine and of statecraft belong to the _ 
second category. 

Having repudiated a transcendent creator and the morality founded 
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on God’s rewards and penalties, the Ethics still directs the reader to an 
overriding interest in things that are eternal at the expense of our tran- 
sient interests in the things that happen around us. This is a free- 
thinker’s idea of redemption along the path that leads to freedom of 
mind and to happiness through intense thought and reflection and 
through detachment from accidental worldly ambitions and conflicts. 
The tone of the Ethics is self-consciously the tone of a book of prophecy. 
Spinoza stands in the tradition of the Jewish prophets and draws upon 
Maimonides, author of The Guide of the Perplexed (1190). The Euclidean 
format of theorem and proof was designed to stress the impartiality and 
impersonality of the arguments, which are intended to be free from 
rhetoric and to appeal only to reason. The appeal to reason, and to an 
understanding, as far as possible, of the fundamental laws of physics and 
of thought, is not a call to withdrawal from the world and to substitute 
the enjoyment of theory for the enjoyment of living. On the contrary 
both in the Ethics, and in his Theological-Political Treatise and in The Polit- 
ical Treatise, Spinoza presents theory as the necessary guide to action and 
particularly to political prudence which can save men and women from 
tyranny, war and destruction. It is known that Spinoza played a part 
in Dutch politics and he consistently argued that everyone should try 
to create the conditions for security, peace of mind and for the active 
enjoyment of one’s own powers, physical and mental. 

Every individual thing, and consequently every individual person, 
strives to preserve and to increase his or her individuality, against the 
threat of being overcome and absorbed by external forces. The drive to 
self-assertion, and to an aggressive sense of my own power and distinct- 
iveness as a person, is always present, and some of this sense of unity and 
this aggressiveness is transferred to communities of persons. Nothing is 
more useful to a person, he claims, than the added strength that comes 
from the union with other persons in a community, which then be- 
comes itself an individual thing, with its own drive to self-preservation. 
The aggressive manceuvres of Churches and sects in the seventeenth 
century, and of nation states in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
are intelligible within Spinoza’s natural philosophy and his idea of 
history. It is natural that every composite entity, whether. a nation 
or a religious sect, should hold itself together by trying to extend its 
freedom of action and its power as far as they will go, exactly as an 
individual person does. 

This picture of an inevitable and unceasing struggle for power 
between nations and Churches is, taken by itself, a depressing one, and 
in line with the suggestions of Machiavelli and of Hobbes. But the 
Ethics points to the way out of the insecurity and unfreedom which the 
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competition and conflict involve, both for individual citizens and for 
statesmen. When we reflect on the composite nature of all individuals, 
except elementary particles and including persons, and on their two- 
sidedness (Thought and Extension), the path of escape into freedom, or 
into relative freedom, becomes clear. A person, two-sided, is both com- 
paratively free, in so far as he is following a coherent line of thought, 
and unfree, in so far as he is conceived as an organism responding to 
physical forces in the environment. All material things, including living 
organisms, have a Chinese-box structure, being composed of bodies 
within bodies up to ever higher levels of complexity, with elementary 
particles (corpora simplicissima) as the bottom level. In a person as a think- 
ing subject, the levels of complexity are levels of reflexiveness, of 
thoughts about thoughts, Chinese boxes of self-monitoring thought. 

One naturally begins by hating the sectarians of a religion which is 
not one’s own, or the nationalist citizens of a nation which is in conflict 
with one’s own. Those are natural reactions easily understood within 
the common order of nature and within the laws of psychology which 
govern the emotions. But they are only reactions, not actions, and it is 
within my power to do something about my reactions, namely, to reflect 
and to evaluate the source and the quality of the thought that enters into 
them. As soon as I reflect, I can see that clinging to these hatreds will 
contribute nothing either to my security or to my happiness, and that I 
must re-think my attitude to these potential enemies rather than be the 
victim of immediate and thoughtless reactions, which are likely to lead 
to violence and misery. I will see the advantages for me of a prudent 
strategy of conciliation, negotiation and tolerance, as soon as I am free 
to think clearly. 

The Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, which is an argument for toleration 
in matters of religion and faith, was published in Spinoza’s lifetime, 
unlike the Ethics, and unlike the Political Treatise, which was left unfin- 
ished. In his philosophy of mind he had proposed a strictly philo- 
sophical foundation for his advocacy of toleration. Belief could not of its 
very nature be enforced, and the state was only responsible for the 
protection of public order. The great majority of citizens, untouched by 
philosophy, will always be restrained by the imagination of divine 
rewards and divine punishments rather than by a perception of rational 
self-interest. It is a principle of statecraft, therefore, not to subvert the 
superstitious beliefs of established religions when religious scepticism 
is likely to lead to disorder and violence. A rational and enlightened 
morality, public and private, is likely at all times to be the possession of, 
a minority, of those who have the habit of reflection and of self- 
consciousness and of detachment from their thoughtless passions. 
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Parts IV and V of the Ethics - ‘Of Human Bondage’ and ‘Of the 
Power of the Intellect’ - establish the foundations of morality and 
of human freedom. Spinoza did not follow the Stoics in arguing that 
the wise person is altogether free of emotion. The path of wisdom 
and happiness is the enjoyment of intellectual activity and resides in 
the pleasure taken in the deployment of physical and mental powers. 
Activity, self-direction, freedom in all its forms: these are the supreme 
values, and the elements of happiness. It makes no sense to require, as 
Manichean Christians did require, that the mind should suppress the 
bodily passions, and should cultivate only spiritual powers. Persons 
must be mind—bodies, an indissoluble unity which can be considered 
from two points of view, and with two distinct vocabularies and two 
distinct kinds of causation. That the mind or soul should survive by 
itself when the life of the body has ended is, for Spinoza, an unintelligible 
supposition: it suggests that the soul or mind is an individual, or quasi- 
substance, rather than a distinguishable aspect of the activity of an 
individual, who is a person. But in a famously obscure passage (Book V, 
Proposition 23) Spinoza asserts that ‘The human mind cannot be 
absolutely destroyed with the body, but something of it remains which 
is eternal.’ He adds ‘we feel and know by experience that we are eternal’, 
The claim is that, in so far as our thought is disconnected from memory 
and imagination, and is knowledge of eternal and necessary truths, 
our thought is disconnected from the limitations of time, and in this 
thinking we are united with the eternal aspect of Reality (God or 
Nature) as thought. We make the transition from thinking of ourselves 
as particular things in the constantly changing face of Nature, each with 
a particular standpoint and location in time, to thinking of ourselves as 
being, in our thinking, parts of the eternal framework of Reality. 

It is often asked why the Ethics is set out ‘in geometrical manner’ in 
imitation of Euclid’s Elements. Readers will easily see that the proofs are 
very far from being rigorous and that the definitions and other premisses 
within the argument often presuppose the propositions allegedly de- 
duced from them. This circularity in reasoning is not a weakness pecu- 
liar to Spinoza among philosophers, nor is it to be seen as a weakness 
when metaphysics, and not formal logic, is in question. Metaphysics is 
an attempt to present a coherent picture of reality as a whole, including 
a speculative account of the origin of things and of the place of human 
beings within the imagined scheme. The words to be stressed are ‘coher- 
ent’ and ‘speculative’. Spinoza is open to criticism in so far as the 
Ethics seems to contain inconsistencies, which need to be interpreted 
and clarified. Even if all apparent inconsistencies had been cleared up, 
the vision of Reality which the Ethics conveys would still be only a 
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speculation, one possible scheme of things among others. There is no 
universally agreed, or self-evident test, which might prove that this 
scheme is superior to all others in its credibility. But here I am stating 
my own opinion, and not the opinion of Spinoza, who lived long before 
Hume and Kant had questioned the claims of pure reason to reveal the 
plan of the universe. In the Ethics, and in his correspondence with other 
thinkers, Spinoza represents the propositions of this system as self- 
evident truths, or as directly deducible from self-evident truths. There 
is no way round them, if one is determined to be consistent and deter- 
mined also to make no appeal to faith or to the mysteries of the 
unknown. 

While making these claims for the power of reason in investigating 
reality, Spinoza at the same time represents God or Nature as vastly and 
immeasurably outstripping human powers of cognition and of under- 
standing. Nature is characterized by infinite attributes unknown to us 
and for ever beyond our reach. Part of the grandeur of the Ethics is its 
calm rejection of any idea of humanity's special election and of its privil- 
eged dominance in the universe. In mathematics we have some insight 
into the structure of things, and we should extend this insight until it 
amounts to an ‘intellectual love of God’. This power of mind will be its 
own reward. 


In addition to his two political treatises already mentioned, Spinoza’s 
mature works include On the Correction of the Understanding, which ought 
to be read in conjunction with the Ethics. 
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NOTE ON THE TEXT 


We know from Spinoza’s correspondence that he was at work early in 
the 1660s on a draft of his philosophy, written in geometric form, and 
that the early portions of this work were sufficiently well-advanced that 
he was prepared to circulate them among friends. From the correspon- 
dence we can infer some things about the work at that stage: some 
of the definitions took a different form; some claims which Spinoza 
then treated as axioms, and which his friends resisted, became prop- 
ositions in the final version of the Ethics, theses he argued for, rather 
than assuming them without argument. 

By 1665 Spinoza seems to have been near completion of the work as 
he then conceived it. He speaks of the work as if publication were not 
far off, and he is beginning to think about who might translate his Latin 
text into Dutch, to permit it to reach a wider audience. At that point the 
Ethics would have been a three-part work, in which the third part con- 
tained material which subsequently appeared in Part IV. 

But in 1665 he lay this project aside to write his Theological—Political 
Treatise. One of his aims in that work, it seems, was to pave the way for 
the Ethics by ateacking, in more conventional prose, the religious preju- 
dices which he thought would be an obstacle to acceptance of the Ethics, 
particularly the prejudice (as he saw it) that Scripture provides an 
authoritative conception of God's nature. He also appended to that 
work an extended argument, based on a rather Hobbesian political 
theory, for freedom of thought and expression. 

When the Theological-Political Treatise was published in 1670, it 
created such a storm of protest that it made publication of the Ethics 
more, rather than less, difficult. Spinoza came close to publishing the 
Ethics in 1675, by which time it was a five-part work; but oppo- 
sition from the theologians caused him to desist. Before he died in 
1677, however, he did arrange for its posthumous publication, along 
with some other, unfinished works (an epistemological treatise, a 
political treatise, and a Hebrew grammar) and the bulk of his surviving 
correspondence. Simultaneously with the publication of the Opera 
posthuma (OP) there appeared a Dutch translation of most of its 
works, known as the Nagelate Schriften (or NS). Because of the timing 
of the two editions we can infer that the NS translations were 
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done from manuscripts, and not from the printed text of the OP. 

The translation presented in this volume is done from what is still the 
standard edition of Spinoza’s works, edited by Carl Gebhardt (Heidel- 
berg: Carl Winter Verlag, 1925, 4 vols). The volume and page numbers 
given in the margins refer to this edition, as an aid to checking the trans- 
lation and to tracking references in secondary sources. Gebhardt was 
the first editor to systematically use the NS translations as a control on 
the proof-reading of the editors of the OP. Frequently he introduces 
variant texts from the NS in his edition of the text, in brackets. I have 
translated these, but the reader should be aware that the status of the 
NS variants is controversial. Some of what Gebhardt took to be variant 
versions of Spinoza’s text may be the consequence of the translator's 
licence or error. (Perhaps the most interesting case, philosophically, is 
the variant reading of Axiom 2 of Part II.) Two Dutch scholars, Fokke 
Akkerman and Piet Steenbakkers, are currently preparing a new critical 
edition of the Ethics, which will no doubt revise many of Gebhardt's 
conclusions. Some of their results, particularly as regards cross- 
references from one part of the Erhics to another, are already incorpor- 
ated in this edition. 

In this translation, when ‘or’ is in italics it translates the Latin sive or 
seu, which normally indicates an equivalence rather than an alternative. 
Roman numerals refer to parts of the Ethics. Arabic numerals are used 
for axioms, definitions, propositions, etc. The following abbreviations 
are used: 


A= axiom 

P = proposition 

D (following a roman numeral) = definition 

D (following P + an arabic numeral) = demonstration 
C =corollary 

S = scholium 

Exp = explanation 

L = lemma (cf. the excursus on physics after IIP13) 
Post = postulate 

Pref = preface 

App = appendix (at the end of Part I and of Part IV) 
Def Aff = the definitions of the affects at the end of Part II 


So ‘ID1’ refers to Definition 1 of Part I. ‘IIIP15C’ refers to the cor- 
ollary to Proposition 15 of Part II, etc. 


xix 


The Ethics 


DEMONSTRATED IN GEOMETRIC ORDER 
AND DIVIDED INTO FIVE PARTS, 
WHICH TREAT 


I. Of God 
II. Of the Nature and Origin of the Mind 
III. Of the Origin and Nature of the Affects 
IV. Of Human Bondage, or the Powers of the Affects 
V. Of the Power of the Intellect, 07 on Human Freedom 


First Part oF THE ETHICS 
Or Gop 


DEFINITIONS 


D1: By cause of itself I understand that whose essence involves exis- 
tence, or that whose nature cannot be conceived except as existing. 


D2: That thing is said to be finite in its own kind that can be limited by 
another of the same nature. 

For example, a body is called finite because we always conceive an- 
other that is greater. Thus a thought is limited by another thought. But 
a body is not limited by a thought nor a thought by a body. 


D3: By substance I understand what is in itself and is conceived through 
itself, that is, that whose concept does not require the concept of an- 
other thing, from which it must be formed. 


D4: By attribute I understand what the intellect perceives of a sub- 
stance, as constituting its essence. 


D5: By mode I understand the affections of a substance, or that which is 
in another through which it is also conceived. 


D6: By God I understand a being absolutely infinite, that is, a substance 
consisting of an infinity of attributes, of which each one expresses an 
eternal and infinite essence. 
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Exp.: I say absolutely infinite, not infinite in its own kind; for if some- 
thing is only infinite in its own kind, we can deny infinite attributes of 
it [NS: (i.e., we can conceive infinite attributes which do not pertain to 
its nature)]; but if something is absolutely infinite, whatever expresses 
essence and involves no negation pertains to its essence. 


D7: That thing is called free which exists from the necessity of its nature 
alone, and is determined to act by itself alone. But a thing is called 
necessary, or rather compelled, which is determined by another to exist 
and to produce an effect in a certain and determinate manner. 


D8: By eternity I understand existence itself, insofar as it is conceived to 
follow necessarily from the definition alone of the eternal thing. 

Exp.: For such existence, like the essence of a thing, is conceived as 
an eternal truth, and on that account cannot be explained by duration 
or time, even if the duration is conceived to be without beginning or 
end. 


AXIOMS 
Al: Whatever is, is either in itself or in another. 


A2: What cannot be conceived through another, must be conceived 
through itself. 


A3: From a given determinate cause the effect follows necessarily; and 
conversely, if there is no determinate cause, it is impossible for an effect 
to follow. 


A4: The knowledge of an effect depends on, and involves, the knowl- 
edge of its cause. 


AS: Things that have nothing in common with one another also cannot 
be understood through one another, or the concept of the one does not 
involve the concept of the other. 


A6: A true idea must agree with its object. 


A7: If a thing can be conceived as not existing, its essence does not 
involve existence. 


P1: A substance is prior in nature to its affections. 
Dem.: This is evident from D3 and D5. 


P2: Two substances having different attributes have nothing in common with 
one another. 
Dem.: This is also evident from D3. For each must be in itself and be 
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conceived through itself, or the concept of the one does not involve the 
concept of the other. 


P3: If things have nothing in common with one another, one of them cannot be 
the cause of the other. 

Dem..: If they have nothing in common with one another, then (by 
AS) they cannot be understood through one another, and so (by A4) one 
cannot be the cause of the other, q.e.d. 


P4: Two or more distinct things are distinguished from one another, either 
by a difference in the attributes of the substances or by a difference in their 
affections. 

Dem.: Whatever is, is either in itself or in another (by A1), that is (by 
D3 and DS), outside the intellect there is nothing except substances and 
their affections. Therefore, there is nothing outside the intellect 
through which a number of things can be distinguished from one an- 
other except substances, or what is the same (by D4), their attributes, 
and their affections, q.e.d. 


P5: In Nature there cannot be two or more substances of the same nature or 
attribute. 

Dem..: If there were two or more distinct substances, they would have 
to be distinguished from one another either by a difference in their 
attributes, or by a difference in their affections (by P4). If only by a 
difference in their attributes, then it will be conceded that there is only 
one of the same attribute. But if by a difference in their affections, then 
since a substance is prior in nature to its affections (by P1), if the affec- 
tions are put to one side and [the substance] is considered in itself, that 
is (by D3 and A6), considered truly, one cannot be conceived to be 
distinguished from another, that is (by P4), there cannot be many, but 
only one [of the same nature or attribute], q.e.d. 


P6: One substance cannot be produced by another substance. 

Dem.: In Nature there cannot be two substances of the same attribute 
(by PS), that is (by P2), which have something in common with each 
other. Therefore (by P3) one cannot be the cause of the other, or cannot 
be produced by the other, q.e.d. 

Cor.: From this it follows that a substance cannot be produced by 
anything else. For in Nature there is nothing except substances and 
their affections, as is evident from Al, D3, and DS. But it cannot be 
produced by a substance (by P6). Therefore, substance absolutely can- 
not be produced by anything else, q.e.d. 

Alternatively: This is demonstrated even more easily from the ab- 
surdity of its contradictory. For if a substance could be produced by 
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something else, the knowledge of it would have to depend on the 
knowledge of its cause (by A4). And so (by D3) it would not be a sub- 
stance. 


P7: It pertains to the nature of a substance to exist. 

Dem.: A substance cannot be produced by anything else (by P6C); 
therefore it will be the cause of itself, that is (by D1), its essence neces- 
sarily involves existence, or it pertains to its nature to exist, q.e.d. 


P8: Every substance is necessarily infinite. 

Dem.: A substance of one attribute does not exist unless it is unique 
(P5), and it pertains to its nature to exist (P7). Of its nature, therefore, 
it will exist either as finite or as infinite. But not as finite. For then (by 
D2) it would have to be limited by something else of the same nature, 
which would also have to exist necessarily (by P7), and so there would 
be two substances of the same attribute, which is absurd (by P5). There- 
fore, it exists as infinite, q.e.d. 

Schol. 1: Since being finite is really, in part, a negation, and being 
infinite is an absolute affirmation of the existence of some nature, it 
follows from P7 alone that every substance must be infinite. [NS: For if 
we assumed a finite substance, we would, in part, deny existence to its 
nature, which (by P7) is absurd,] 

Schol. 2: I do not doubt that the demonstration of P7 will be difficult 
to conceive for all who judge things confusedly, and have not been ac- 
customed to know things through their first causes—because they do 
not distinguish between the modifications of substances and the sub- 
stances themselves, nor do they know how things are produced. So it 
happens that they fictitiously ascribe to substances the beginning which 
they see that natural things have; for those who do not know the true 
causes of things confuse everything and without any conflict of mind 
feign that both trees and men speak, imagine that men are formed both 
from stones and from seed, and that any form whatever is changed into 
any other. So also, those who confuse the divine nature with the human 
easily ascribe human affects to God, particularly so long as they are also 
ignorant of how those affects are produced in the mind. 

But if men would attend to the nature of substance, they would have 
no doubt at all of the truth of P7. Indeed, this proposition would be an 
axiom for everyone, and would be numbered among the common no- 
tions. For by substance they would understand what is in itself and is 
conceived through itself, that is, that the knowledge of which does not 
require the knowledge of any other thing. But by modifications they 
would understand what is in another, those things whose concept is 
formed from the concept of the thing in which they are. 
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This is how we can have true ideas of modifications which do not 
exist; for though they do not actually exist outside the intellect, never- 
theless their essences are comprehended in another in such a way that 
they can be conceived through it. But the truth of substances is not 
outside the intellect unless it is in them themselves, because they are 
conceived through themselves. 

Hence, if someone were to say that he had a clear and distinct, that is, 
true, idea of a substance, and nevertheless doubted whether such a sub- 
stance existed, that would indeed be the same as if he were to say that he 
had a true idea, and nevertheless doubted whether it was false (as is 
evident to anyone who is sufficiently attentive). Or if someone main- 
tains that a substance is created, he maintains at the same time that a 
false idea has become true. Of course nothing more absurd can be con- 
ceived. So it must be confessed that the existence of a substance, like its 
essence, is an eternal truth. 

And from this we can infer in another way that there is only one 
[substance] of the same nature, which I have considered it worth the 
trouble of showing here. But to do this in order, it must be noted, 


I. that the true definition of each thing neither involves nor ex- 
presses anything except the nature of the thing defined. 


From which it follows, 


II. that no definition involves or expresses any certain number of 
individuals, , 


since it expresses nothing other than the nature of the thing defined. 
For example, the definition of the triangle expresses nothing but the 
simple nature of the triangle, but not any certain number of triangles. It 
is to be noted, 


III. that there must be, for each existing thing, a certain cause on 
account of which it exists. 


Finally, it is to be noted, 


IV. that this cause, on account of which a thing exists, either must 
be contained in the very nature and definition of the existing thing 
(viz. that it pertains to its nature to exist) or must be outside it. 


From these propositions it follows that if, in Nature, a certain number 
of individuals exists, there must be a cause why those individuals, and 
why neither more nor fewer, exist. 

For example, if twenty men exist in Nature (to make the matter clearer, 
I assume that they exist at the same time, and that no others previously existed 
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in Nature), it will not be enough (i.e., to give a reason why twenty men 
exist) to show the cause of human nature in general; but it will be neces- 
sary in addition to show the cause why not more and not fewer than 
twenty exist. For (by III) there must necessarily be a cause why each 
[NS: particular man] exists. But this cause (by II and IIT) cannot be con- 
tained in human nature itself, since the true definition of man does not 
involve the number 20. So (by IV) the cause why these twenty men exist, 
and consequently, why each of them exists, must necessarily be outside 
each of them. 

For that reason it is to be inferred absolutely that whatever is of such 
a nature that there can be many individuals [of that nature] must, to 
exist, have an external cause to exist. Now since it pertains to the nature 
of a substance to exist (by what we have already shown in this scholium), 
its definition must involve necessary existence, and consequently its ex- 
istence must be inferred from its definition alone. But from its defini- 
tion (as we have shown from II and III) the existence of a number of 
substances cannot follow. Therefore it follows necessarily from this, 
that there exists only one of the same nature, as was proposed. 


P9: The more reality or being each thing has, the more attributes belong to it. 
Dem..: This is evident from D4. 


P10: Each attribute of a substance must be conceived through itself. 

Dem.: For an attribute is what the intellect perceives concerning a 
substance, as constituting its essence (by D4); so (by D3) it must be 
conceived through itself, q.e.d. 

Schol.: From these propositions it is evident that although two attri- 
butes may be conceived to be really distinct (i.e., one may be conceived 
without the aid of the other), we still cannot infer from that that they 
constitute two beings, or two different substances. For it is of the nature 
of a substance that each of its attributes is conceived through itself, since 
all the attributes it has have always been in it together, and one could 
not be produced by another, but each expresses the reality, or being of 
substance. 

So it is far from absurd to attribute many attributes to one substance. 
Indeed, nothing in Nature is clearer than that each being must be con- 
ceived under some attribute, and the more reality, or being it has, the 
more it has attributes which express necessity, or eternity, and infinity. 
And consequently there is also nothing clearer than that a being abso- 
lutely infinite must be defined (as we taught in D6) as a being that con- 
sists of infinite attributes, each of which expresses a certain eternal and 
infinite essence. 
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But if someone now asks by what sign we shall be able to distinguish 
the diversity of substances, let him read the following propositions, 
which show that in Nature there exists only one substance, and that it is 
absolutely infinite. So that sign would be sought in vain. 


P11: God, or @ substance consisting of infinite attributes, each of which ex- 
presses eternal and infinite essence, necessarily exists. 

Dem: If you deny this, conceive, if you can, that God does not exist. 
Therefore (by A7) his essence does not involve existence. But this (by 
P7) is absurd. Therefore God necessarily exists, q.e.d. 

Alternatively: For each thing there must be assigned a cause, or rea- 
son, both for its existence and for its nonexistence. For example, if a 
triangle exists, there must be a reason or cause why it exists; but if it does 
not exist, there must also be a reason or cause which prevents it from 
existing, or which takes its existence away. 

But this reason, or cause, must either be contained in the nature of the 
thing, or be outside it. For example, the very nature of a square circle 
indicates the reason why it does not exist, namely, because it involves a 
contradiction. On the other hand, the reason why a substance exists also 
follows from its nature alone, because it involves existence (see P7). But 
the reason why a circle or triangle exists, or why it does not exist, does 
not follow from the nature of these things, but from the order of the 
whole of corporeal Nature. For from this [order] it must follow either 
that the triangle necessarily exists now or that it is impossible for it to 
exist now. These things are evident through themselves; from them it 
follows that a thing necessarily exists if there is no reason or cause which 
prevents it from existing. Therefore, if there can be no reason or cause 
which prevents God from existing, or which takes his existence away, it 
must certainly be inferred that he necessarily exists. 

But if there were such a reason, or cause, it would have to be either in 
God’s very nature or outside it, that is, in another substance of another 
nature. For if it were of the same nature, that very supposition would 
concede that God exists. But a substance which was of another nature 
(NS: than the divine] would have nothing in common with God (by P2), 
and therefore could neither give him existence nor take it away. Since, 
then, there can be, outside the divine nature, no reason, o7, cause which 
takes away the divine existence, the reason will necessarily have to be in 
his nature itself, if indeed he does not exist. That is, his nature would 
involve a contradiction [NS: as in our second example]. But it is absurd 
to affirm this of a Being absolutely infinite and supremely perfect. 
Therefore, there is no cause, or reason, either in God or outside God, 
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which takes his existence away. And therefore, God necessarily exists, 
q.e.d. 

Alternatively: To be able not to exist is to lack power, and conversely, 
to be able to exist is to have power (as is known through itself). So, if 
what now necessarily exists are only finite beings, then finite beings are 
more powerful than an absolutely infinite Being. But this, as is known 
through itself, is absurd. So, either nothing exists or an absolutely infi- 
nite Being also exists. But we exist, either in ourselves, or in something 
else, which necessarily exists (see Al and P7). Therefore an absolutely 
infinite Being—that is (by D6), God—necessarily exists, q.e.d. 

Schol.: In this last demonstration I wanted to show God’s existence a 
posteriori, so that the demonstration would be perceived more easily— 
but not because God’s existence does not follow a priori from the same 
foundation. For since being able to exist is power, it follows that the 
more reality belongs to the nature of a thing, the more powers it has, of 
itself, to exist. Therefore, an absolutely infinite Being, or God, has, of 
himself, an absolutely infinite power of existing. For that reason, he 
exists absolutely. 

Still, there may be many who will not easily be able to see how evi- 
dent this demonstration is, because they have been accustomed to con- 
template only those things that flow from external causes. And of these, 
they see that those which quickly come to be, that is, which easily exist, 
also easily perish. And conversely, they judge that those things to which 
they conceive more things to pertain are more difficult to do, that is, 
that they do not exist so easily. But to free them from these prejudices, 
I have no need to show here in what manner this proposition—what 
quickly comes to be, quickly perishes—is true, nor whether or not all things 
are equally easy in respect to the whole of Nature. It is sufficient to note 
only this, that I am not here speaking of things that come to be from 
external causes, but only of substances that (by P6) can be produced by 
no external cause. 

For things that come to be from external causes—whether they con- 
sist of many parts or of few—owe all the perfection or reality they have 
to the power of the external cause; and therefore their existence arises 
only from the perfection of their external cause, and not from their own 
perfection. On the other hand, whatever perfection substance has is not 
owed to any external cause. So its existence must follow from its nature 
alone; hence its existence is nothing but its essence. 

Perfection, therefore, does not take away the existence of a thing, but 
on the contrary asserts it. But imperfection takes it away. So there is 
nothing of whose existence we can be more certain than we are of the’ 
existence of an absolutely infinite, or perfect, Being—that is, God. For 
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since his essence excludes all imperfection, and involves absolute perfec- 
tion, by that very fact it takes away every cause of doubting his existence, 
and gives the greatest certainty concerning it. I believe this will be clear 
even to those who are only moderately attentive. 


P12: No attribute of a substance can be truly conceived from which it follows 
that the substance can be divided. 

Dem.: For the parts into which a substance so conceived would be 
divided either will retain the nature of the substance or will not. If the 
first [NS: viz. they retain the nature of the substance], then (by P8) each 
part will have to be infinite, and (by P7) its own cause, and (by P5) each 
part will have to consist of a different attribute. And so many substances 
will be able to be formed from one, which is absurd (by P6). Further- 
more, the parts (by P2) would have nothing in common with their 
whole, and the whole (by D4 and P10) could both be and be conceived 
without its parts, which is absurd, as no one will be able to doubt. 

But if the second is asserted, namely, that the parts will not retain the 
nature of substance, then since the whole substance would be divided 
into equal parts, it would lose the nature of substance, and would cease 
to be, which (by P7) is absurd. 


P13: A substance which is absolutely infinite is indivisible. 

Dem.: For if it were divisible, the parts into which it would be divided 
will either retain the nature of an absolutely infinite substance or they 
will not. If the first, then there will be a number of substances of the 
same nature, which (by P5) is absurd. But if the second is asserted, then 
(as above [NS: P12]), an absolutely infinite substance will be able to 
cease to be, which (by P1 1) is also absurd. 

Cor.: From these [propositions] it follows that no substance, and con- 
sequently no corporeal substance, insofar as it is a substance, is divisible. 

Schol.: That substance is indivisible, is understood more simply 
merely from this, that the nature of substance cannot be conceived un- 
less as infinite, and that by a part of substance nothing can be under- 
stood except a finite substance, which (by P8) implies a plain contra- 
diction. 


P14: Except God, no substance can be or be conceived. 

Dem.: Since God is an absolutely infinite being, of whom no attribute 
which expresses an essence of substance can be denied (by D6), and he 
necessarily exists (by P11), if there were any substance except God, it 
would have to be explained through some attribute of God, and so two 
substances of the same attribute would exist, which (by P5) is absurd. 
And so except God, no substance can be or, consequently, be conceived. 
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For if it could be conceived, it would have to be conceived as existing. 
But this (by the first part of this demonstration) is absurd. Therefore, 
except for God no substance can be or be conceived, q.e.d. 

Cor. 1: From this it follows most clearly, first, that God is unique, 
that is (by D6), that in Nature there is only one substance, and that it is 
absolutely infinite (as we indicated in P10S). 

Cor. 2: It follows, second, that an extended thing and a thinking thing 
are either attributes of God, or (by A1) affections of God’s attributes. 


P15: Whatever is, is in God, and nothing can be or be conceived without God. 

Dem.: Except for God, there neither is, nor can be conceived, any 
substance (by P14), that is (by D3), thing that is in itself and is conceived 
through itself. But modes (by D5) can neither be nor be conceived with- 
out substance. So they can be in the divine nature alone, and can be 
conceived through it alone. But except for substances and modes there 
is nothing (by Al). Therefore, [NS: everything is in God and] nothing 
can be or be conceived without God, q.e.d. 

Schol.: [1.] There are those who feign a God, like man, consisting of 
a body and a mind, and subject to passions. But how far they wander 
from the true knowledge of God, is sufficiently established by what has 
already been demonstrated. Them I dismiss. For everyone who has to 
any extent contemplated the divine nature denies that God is corporeal. 
They prove this best from the fact that by body we understand any 
quantity, with length, breadth, and depth, limited by some certain fig- 
ure. Nothing more absurd than this can be said of God, namely, of a 
being absolutely infinite. But meanwhile, by the other arguments by 
which they strive to demonstrate this same conclusion they clearly show 
that they entirely remove corporeal, or extended, substance itself from 
the divine nature. And they maintain that it has been created by God. 
But by what divine power could it be created? They are completely 
ignorant of that. And this shows clearly that they do not understand 
what they themselves say. At any rate, I have demonstrated clearly 
enough—in my judgment, at least—that no substance can be produced 
or created by another thing (see P6C and P8S2). Next, we have shown 
(P14) that except for God, no substance can either be or be conceived, 
and hence [in P1 4C2] we have concluded that extended substance is one 
of God’s infinite attributes. But to provide a fuller explanation, I shall 
refute my opponents’ arguments, which all reduce to these. 

[Il.] First, they chink that corporeal substance, insofar as it is sub- 
stance, consists of parts. And therefore they deny that it can be infinite, 
and consequently, that it can pertain to God. They explain this by many" 
examples, of which I shall mention one or two. 
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[i] If corporeal substance is infinite, they say, let us conceive it to be 
divided in two parts. Each part will be either finite or infinite. If the 
former, then an infinite is composed of two finite parts, which is absurd. 
If the latter [NS: i.e., if each part is infinite], then there is one infinite 
twice as large as another, which is also absurd. [ii] Again, if an infinite 
quantity is measured by parts [each] equal to a foot, it will consist of 
infinitely many such parts, as it will also, if it is mieasured by parts [each] 
equal to an inch. And therefore, one infinite number will be twelve 
times greater than another [NS: which is no less absurd]. [iii] Finally, if 

we conceive that from one point of a certain infinite 

quantity two lines, say AB and AC, are extended to 

‘ infinity, it is certain that, although in the beginning 

they are a certain, determinate distance apart, the 

distance between B and C is continuously in- 

creased, and at last, from being determinate, it will 

become indeterminable. Since these absurdities follow—so they 

think—from the fact that an infinite quantity is supposed, they infer that 

corporeal substance must be finite, and consequently cannot pertain to 
God's essence. 

(III.] Their second argument is also drawn from God’s supreme per- 
fection. For God, they say, since he is a supremely perfect being, cannot 
be acted on. But corporeal substance, since it is divisible, can be acted 
on. It follows, therefore, that it does not pertain to God’s essence. 

_{IV.] These are the arguments which I find Authors using, to try to 
show that corporeal substance is unworthy of the divine nature, and 
cannot pertain to it. But anyone who is properly attentive will find that 
I have already replied to them, since these arguments are founded only 
on their supposition that corporeal substance is composed of parts, 
which I have already (P12 and P13C) shown to be absurd. And then 
anyone who wishes to consider the matter rightly will see that all those 
absurdities (éf indeed they are all absurd, which I am not now disputing), 
from which they wish to infer that extended substance is finite, do not 
follow at all from the fact that an infinite quantity is supposed, but from 
the fact that they suppose an infinite quantity to be measurable and 
composed of finite parts. So from the absurdities which follow from that 
they can infer only that infinite quantity is not measurable, and that it is 
not composed of finite parts. This is the same thing we have already 
demonstrated above (P12, etc.). So the weapon they aim at us, they 
really turn against themselves. If, therefore, they still wish to infer from 
this absurdity of theirs that extended substance must be finite, they are 
indeed doing nothing more than if someone feigned that a circle has the 
properties of a square, and inferred from that the circle has no center, 
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from which all lines drawn to the circumference are equal. For corpo- 
real substance, which cannot be conceived except as infinite, unique, 
and indivisible (see P8, 5, and 12), they conceive to be composed of 
finite parts, to be many, and to be divisible, in order to infer that it is 
finite. 

So also others, after they feign that a line is composed of points, know 
how to invent many arguments, by which they show that a line cannot 
be divided to infinity. And indeed it is no less absurd to assert that cor- 
poreal substance is composed of bodies, or parts, than that a body is 
composed of surfaces, the surfaces of lines, and the lines, finally, of 
points. All those who know that clear reason is infallible must confess 
this—particularly those who deny that there is a vacuum. For if corpo- 
real substance could be so divided that its parts were really distinct, why, 
then, could one part not be annihilated, the rest remaining connected 
with one another as before? And why must they all be so fitted together 
that there is no vacuum? Truly, of things which are really distinct from 
one another, one can be, and remain in its condition, without the other. 
Since, therefore, there is no vacuum in Nature (a subject I discuss else- 
where), but all its parts must so concur that there is no vacuum, it fol- 
lows also that they cannot be really distinguished, that is, that corporeal 
substance, insofar as it is a substance, cannot be divided. 

[V] If someone should now ask why we are, by nature, so inclined to 
divide quantity, I shall answer that we conceive quantity in two ways: 
abstractly, or superficially, as we [NS: commonly] imagine it, or as sub- 
stance, which is done by the intellect alone [NS: without the help of the 
imagination]. So if we attend to quantity as it is in the imagination, 
which we do often and more easily, it will be found to be finite, divisible, 
and composed of parts; but if we attend to it as it is in the intellect, and 
conceive it insofar as it is a substance, which happens [NS: seldom and] 
with great difficulty, then (as we have already sufficiently demonstrated) 
it will be found to be infinite, unique, and indivisible. 

This will be sufficiently plain to everyone who knows how to dis- 
tinguish between the intellect and the imagination—particularly if it is 
also noted that matter is everywhere the same, and that parts are distin- 
guished in it only insofar as we conceive matter to be affected in differ- 
ent ways, so that its parts are distinguished only modally, but not really. 

For example, we conceive that water is divided and its parts separated 
from one another—insofar as it is water, but not insofar as it is corporeal 
substance. For insofar as it is substance, it is neither separated nor di- 
vided. Again, water, insofar as it is water, is generated and corrupted, 


but insofar as it is substance, it is neither generated nor corrupted. 
[VI.] And with this I think I have replied to the second argument also, 
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since itis based on the supposition that matter, insofar as itis substance, 
is divisible, and composed of parts. Even if this [reply] were not (suffi- 
cient], I do not know why [matter] would be unworthy of the divine 
nature. For (by P14) apart from God there can be no substance by 
which [the divine nature] would be acted on. All things, I say, are in 
God, and all things that happen, happen only through the laws of God’s 
infinite nature and follow (as I shall show) from the necessity of his 
essence. So it cannot be said in any way that God is acted on by another, 
or that extended substance is unworthy of the divine nature, even if it is 
supposed to be divisible, so long as it is granted to be eternal and infi- 
nite. But enough of this for the present. 


P16: From the necessity of the divine nature there must follow infinitely many 
things in infinitely many modes, (i.e., everything which can fall under an 
infinite intellect). 

Dem: This proposition must be plain to anyone, provided he attends 
to the fact that the intellect infers from the given definition of any thing 
a number of properties that really do follow necessarily from it (that is, 
from the very essence of the thing); and that it infers more properties 
the more the definition of the thing expresses reality, that is, the more 
reality the essence of the defined thing involves. But since the divine 
nature has absolutely infinite attributes (by D6), each of which also ex- 
presses an essence infinite in its own kind, from its necessity there must 
follow infinitely many things in infinite modes (i.e., everything which 
can fall under an infinite intellect), q.e.d. 

Cor. 1: From this it follows that God is the efficient cause of all things 
which can fall under an infinite intellect. 

Cor. 2: It follows, second, that God is a cause through himself and 
not an accidental cause. 

Cor. 3: It follows, third, that God is absolutely the first cause. 


P17: God acts from the laws of bis nature alone, and is compelled by no one. 

Dem.: We have just shown (P16) that from the necessity of the divine 
nature alone, or (what is the same thing) from the laws of his nature 
alone, absolutely infite things follow, and in P15 we have demonstrated 
that nothing can be or be conceived without God, but that all things are 
in God. So there can be nothing outside him by which he is determined 
or compelled to act. Therefore, God acts from the laws of his nature 
alone, and is compelled by no one, q.e.d. 

Cor. 1: From this it follows, first, that there is no cause, either extrin- 
sically or intrinsically, which prompts God to action, except the perfec- 
tion of his nature. 

Cor. 2: It follows, second, that God alone is a free cause. For God 
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alone exists only from the necessity of his nature (by P11 and P14C1), 
and acts from the necessity of his nature (by P17). Therefore (by D7) 
God alone is a free cause, q.e.d. 

Schol.: [I.] Others think that God is a free cause because he can (so 
they think) bring it about that the things which we have said follow from 
his nature (i.e., which are in his power) do not happen or are not pro- 
duced by him. But this is the same as if they were to say that God can 
bring it about that it would not follow from the nature of a triangle that 
its three angles are equal to two right angles; or that from a given cause 
the effect would not follow—which is absurd. 

Further, I shall show later, without the aid of this proposition, that 
neither intellect nor will pertain to God’s nature. Of course I know 
there are many who think they can demonstrate that a supreme intellect 
and a free will pertain to God’s nature. For they say they know nothing 
they can ascribe to God more perfect than what is the highest perfection 
in us. 

Moreover, though they conceive God to actually understand in the 
highest degree, they still do not believe that he can bring it about that 
all the things he actually understands exist. For they chink that in that 
way they would destroy God’s power. If he had created all the things in 
his intellect (they say), then he would have been able to create nothing 
more, which they believe to be incompatible with God’s omnipotence. 
So they prefer to maintain that God is indifferent to all things, not 
creating anything except what he has decreed to create by some absolute 
will. 

But I think I have shown clearly enough (see P16) that from God’s 
supreme power, or infinite nature, infinitely many things in infinitely 
many modes, that is, all things, have necessarily flowed, or always fol- 
low, by the same necessity and in the same way as from the nature of a 
triangle it follows, from eternity and to eternity, that its three angles are 
equal to two right angles. So God’s omnipotence has been actual from 
eternity and will remain in the same actuality to eternity. And in this 
way, at least in my opinion, God’s omnipotence is maintained far more 
perfectly. 

Indeed—to speak openly—my opponents seem to deny God’s om- 
nipotence. For they are forced to confess that God understands infi- 
nitely many creatable things, which nevertheless he will never be able to 
create. For otherwise, ifhe created everything he understood [NS: to be 
creatable] he would (according to them) exhaust his omnipotence and 
render himself imperfect. Therefore to maintain that God is perfect, 
they are driven to maintain at the same time that he cannot bring about 
everything to which his power extends. I do not see what could be 
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feigned which would be more absurd than this or more contrary to 
God’s omnipotence. 

[II.] Further—to say something here also about the intellect and 
will which we commonly attribute to God—if will and intellect do per- 
tain to the eternal essence of God, we must of course understand by 
each of these attributes something different from what men commonly 
understand. For the intellect and will which would constitute God’s 
essence would have to differ entirely from our intellect and will, and 
could not agree with them in anything except the name. They would 
not agree with one another any more than do the dog that is a heavenly 
constellation and the dog that is a barking animal. I shall demonstrate 
this. 

If intellect pertains to the divine nature, it will not be able to be 
(like our intellect) by nature either posterior to (as most would have it), 
or simultaneous with, the things understood, since God is prior in cau- 
sality to all things (by P16C1). On the contrary, the truth and formal 
essence of things is what it is because it exists objectively in that way 
in God’s intellect. So God’s intellect, insofar as it is conceived to consti- 
tute God’s essence, is really the cause both of the essence and of the 
existence of things. This seems also to have been noticed by those 
who asserted that God’s intellect, will, and power are one and the 
same. 

Therefore, since God’s intellect is the only cause of things (viz. as we 
have shown, both of their essence and of their existence), he must neces- 
sarily differ from them both as to his essence and as to his existence. For 
what is caused differs from its cause precisely in what it has from the 
cause (NS: for that reason it is called the effect of such a cause]. For 
example, a man is the cause of the existence of another man, but not of 
his essence, for the latter is an eternal truth. Hence, they can agree 
entirely according to their essence. But in existing they must differ. And 
for that reason, if the existence of one perishes, the other's existence will 
not thereby perish. But if the essence of one could be destroyed, and 
become false, the other’s essence would also be destroyed [NS: and be- 
come false]. 

So the thing that is the cause both of the essence and of the existence 
of some effect, must differ from such an effect, both as to its essence and 
as to its existence. But God's intellect is the cause both of the essence 
and of the existence of our intellect. Therefore, God’s intellect, insofar 
as it is conceived to constitute the divine essence, differs from our intel- 
lect both as to its essence and as to its existence, and cannot agree with 
it in anything except in name, as we supposed. The proof proceeds in 
the same way concerning the will, as anyone can easily see. 
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P18: God is the immanent, not the transitive, cause of all things. 

Dem.: Everything that is, is in God, and must be conceived through 
God (by P15), and so (by P16C1) God is the cause of [NS: all] things, 
which are in him. That is the first [thing to be proven]. And then outside 
God there can be no substance (by P14), that is (by D3), thing which is 
in itself outside God. That was the second. God, therefore, is the imma- 
nent, not the transitive cause of all things, q.e.d. 


P19: God is eternal, or all Goa’s attributes are eternal. 

Dem.: For God (by D6) is substance, which (by P11) necessarily ex- 
ists, that is (by P7), to whose nature it pertains to exist, or (what is the 
same) from whose definition it follows that he exists; and therefore (by 
D8), he is eternal. 

Next, by God's attributes are to be understood what (by D4) ex- 
presses an essence of the divine substance, that is, what pertains to sub- 
stance. The attributes themselves, I say, must involve it itself. But eter- 
nity pertains to the nature of substance (as I have already demonstrated 
from P7). Therefore each of the attributes must involve eternity, and so, 
they are all eternal, q.e.d. 

Schol.: This proposition is also as clear as possible from the way I 
have demonstrated God’s existence (P11). For from that demonstra- 
tion, I say, it is established that God’s existence, like his essence, is an 
eternal truth. And then I have also demonstrated God’s eternity in an- 
other way (Descartes’ Principles IP19), and there is no need to repeat it 
here. 


P20: Goa’s existence and his essence are one and the same. 

Dem.: God (by P19) and all of his attributes are eternal, that is (by 
D8), each of his attributes expresses existence. Therefore, the same at- 
tributes of God which (by D4) explain God’s eternal essence at the same 
time explain his eternal existence, that is, that itself which constitutes 
God's essence at the same time constitutes his existence. So his existence 
and his essence are one and the same, q.e.d. 

Cor. 1: From this it follows, first, that God’s existence, like his es- 
sence, is an eternal truth. 

Cor. 2: It follows, second, that God, or all of God’s attributes, are 
immutable. For if they changed as to their existence, they would also (by 
P20) change as to their essence, that is (as is known through itself), from 
being true become false, which is absurd. 


P21: All the things which follow from the absolute nature of any of God’s. 
attributes have always had to exist and be infinite, or are, through the same 
attribute, eternal and infinite. 
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Dem.:: If you deny this, then conceive (if you can) that in some attri- 
bute of God there follows from its absolute nature something that is 
finite and has a determinate existence, or duration, for example, God’s 
idea in thought. Now since thought is supposed to be an attribute of 
God, it is necessarily (by P1 1) infinite by its nature. But insofar as it has 
God’s idea, [thought] is supposed to be finite. But (by D2) [thought] 
cannot be conceived to be finite unless it is determined through thought 
itself. But [thought can] not [be determined] through thought itself, 
insofar as it constitutes God’s idea, for to that extent [thought] is sup- 
posed to be finite. Therefore, [thought must be determined] through 
thought insofar as it does not constitute God’s idea, which [thought] 
nevertheless (by P11) must necessarily exist. Therefore, there is thought 
which does not constitute God's idea, and on that account God’s idea 
does not follow necessarily from the nature [of this thought] insofar as 
it is absolute thought (for [thought] is conceived both as constituting 
God’s idea and as not constituting it). [That God’s idea does not follow 
from thought, insofar as it is absolute thought] is contrary to the hy- 
pothesis. So if God’s idea in thought, or anything else in any attribute 
of God (for it does not matter what example is taken, since the demon- 
stration is universal), follows from the necessity of the absolute nature 
of the attribute itself, it must necessarily be infinite. This was the first 
thing to be proven. 

Next, what follows in this way from the necessity of the nature of any 
attribute cannot have a determinate [NS: existence, or] duration. For if 
you deny this, then suppose there is, in some attribute of God, a thing 
which follows from the necessity of the nature of that attribute—for 
example, God’s idea in thought—and suppose that at some time [this 
idea] did not exist or will not exist. But since thought is supposed to be 
an attribute of God, it must exist necessarily and be immutable (by P11 
and P20C2). So beyond the limits of the duration of God’s idea (for it 
is supposed that at some time [this idea] did not exist or will not exist) 
thought will have to exist without God’s idea. But this is contrary to the 
hypothesis, for it is supposed that God’s idea follows necessarily from 
the given thought. Therefore, God’s idea in thought, or anything else 
which follows necessarily from the absolute nature of some attribute of 
God, cannot have a determinate duration, but through the same attri- 
bute is eternal. This was the second thing [NS: to be proven]. Note that 
the same is to be affirmed of any thing which, in some attribute of God, 
follows necessarily from God’s absolute nature. 


P22: Whatever follows from some attribute of God insofar as it is modified by 
a modification which, through the same attribute, exists necessarily and is infi- 
nite, must also exist necessarily and be infinite. 
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Dem.: The demonstration of this proposition proceeds in the same 
way as the demonstration of the preceding one. 


P23: Every mode which exists necessarily and is infinite bas necessarily had to 
follow either from the absolute nature of some attribute of God, or from some 
attribute, modified by a modification which exists necessarily and is infinite. 

Dem.: For a mode is in another, through which it must be conceived 
(by D5), that is (by P15), it is in God alone, and can be conceived 
through God alone. So if a mode is conceived to exist necessarily and be 
infinite, [its necessary existence and infinity] must necessarily be in- 
ferred, or perceived through some attribute of God, insofar as that at- 
tribute is conceived to express infinity and necessity of existence, or 
(what is the same, by D8) eternity, that is (by D6 and P19), insofar as it 
is considered absolutely. Therefore, the mode, which exists necessarily 
and is infinite, has had to follow from the absolute nature of some at- 
tribute of God—either immediately (see P21) or by some mediating 
modification, which follows from its absolute nature, that is (by P22), 
which exists necessarily and is infinite, q.e.d. 


P24: The essence of things produced by God does not involve existence. 

Dem.: This is evident from D1. For that whose nature involves exis- 
tence (considered in itself), is its own cause, and exists only from the 
necessity of its nature. 

Cor. From this it follows that God is not only the cause of things’ 
beginning to exist, but also of their persevering in existing, or (to use a 
Scholastic term) God is the cause of the being of things. For—whether 
the things [NS: produced] exist or not—so long as we attend to their 
essence, we shall find that it involves neither existence nor duration. So 
their essence can be the cause neither of their existence nor of their 


duration, but only God, to whose nature alone it pertains to exist [, can 
be the cause] (by P14C1). 


P25: God is the efficient cause, not only of the existence of things, but also of 
their essence. 

Dem.: If you deny this, then God is not the cause of the essence of 
things; and so (by A4) the essence of things can be conceived without 
God. But (by P15) this is absurd. Therefore God is also the cause of the 
essence of things, q.e.d. 

Schol.: This proposition follows more clearly from P16. For from 
that it follows that from the given divine nature both the essence of 
things and their existence must necessarily be inferred; and in a word, 
God must be called the cause of all things in the same sense in which he. 
is called the cause of himself. This will be established still more clearly 
from the following corollary. 
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Cor.: Particular things are nothing but affections of God’s attributes, 
or modes by which God’s attributes are expressed in a certain and deter- 
minate way. The demonstration is evident from P15 and D5. 


P26: A thing which has been determined to produce an effect has necessarily 
been determined in this way by God; and one which has not been determined by 
God cannot determine itself to produce an effect. 

Dem.: That through which things are said to be determined to pro- 
duce an effect must be something positive (as is known through itself). 
And so, God, from the necessity of his nature, is the efficient cause both 
of its essence and of its existence (by P25 and 16); this was the first thing. 
And from it the second thing asserted also follows very clearly. For if a 
thing which has not been determined by God could determine itself, the 
first part of this [NS: proposition] would be false, which is absurd, as we 
have shown. 


P27: A thing which has been determined by God to produce an effect, cannot 
render itself undetermined. 
Dem: This proposition is evident from A3. 


P28: Every singular thing, or any thing which is finite and has a determinate 
existence, can neither exist nor be determined to produce an effect unless it is 
determined to exist and produce an effect by another cause, which is also finite 
and bas a determinate existence; and again, this cause also can neither exist nor 
be determined to produce an effect unless it is determined to exist and produce 
an effect by another, which is also finite and has a determinate existence, and 
50 on, to infinity. 

Dem.: Whatever has been determined to exist and produce an effect 
has been so determined by God (by P26 and P24C). But what is finite 
and has a determinate existence could not have been produced by the 
absolute nature of an attribute of God; for whatever follows from the 
absolute nature of an attribute of God is eternal and infinite (by P21). It 
had, therefore, to follow either from God or from an attribute of God 
insofar as it is considered to be affected by some mode. For there is 
nothing except substance and its modes (by Al, D3, and D5) and modes 
(by P25C) are nothing but affections of God’s attributes. But it also 
could not follow from God, or from an attribute of God, insofar as it is 
affected by a modification which is eternal and infinite (by P22). It had, 
therefore, to follow from, or be determined to exist and produce an 
effect by God or an attribute of God insofar as it is modified by a mod- 
ification which is finite and has a determinate existence. This was the 
first thing to be proven. 

And in turn, this cause, or this mode (by the same reasoning by which 
we have already demonstrated the first part of this proposition) had also 
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to be determined by another, which is also finite and has a determinate 
existence; and again, this last (by the same reasoning) by another, and so 
always (by the same reasoning) to infinity, q.e.d. 

Schol.: Since certain things had to be produced by God immediately, 
namely, those which follow necessarily from his absolute nature, and 
others (which nevertheless can neither be nor be conceived without 
God) had to be produced by the mediation of these first things, it fol- 
lows: 

I. That God is absolutely the proximate cause of the things produced 
immediately by him, and not [a proximate cause] in his own kind, as 
they say. For God’s effects can neither be nor be conceived without 
their cause (by P15 and P24C). 

II. That God cannot properly be called the remote cause of singular 
things, except perhaps so that we may distinguish them from those 
things that he has produced immediately, or rather, that follow from his 
absolute nature. For by a remote cause we understand one which is not 
conjoined in any way with its effect. But all things that are, are in God, 
and so depend on God that they can neither be nor be conceived with- 
out him. 


P29: In nature there is nothing contingent, but all things have been deter- 
mined from the necessity of the divine nature to exist and produce an effect in 
4 certain way. 

Dem.: Whatever is, is in God (by P15); but God cannot be called a 
contingent thing. For (by P11) he exists necessarily, not contingently. 
Next, the modes of the divine nature have also followed from it neces- 
sarily and not contingently (by P16)—either insofar as the divine nature 
is considered absolutely (by P21) or insofar as it is considered to be 
determined to act in a certain way (by P28). Further, God is the cause 
of these modes not only insofar as they simply exist (by P24C), but also 
(by P26) insofar as they are considered to be determined to produce an 
effect. For if they have not been determined by God, then (by P26) it is 
impossible, not contingent, that they should determine themselves. 
Conversely (by P27) if they have been determined by God, it is not 
contingent, but impossible, that they should render themselves unde- 
termined. So all things have been determined from the necessity of the 
divine nature, not only to exist, but to exist in a certain way, and to 
produce effects in a certain way. There is nothing contingent, q.e.d. 

Schol.: Before I proceed further, I wish to explain here—or rather to 
advise [the reader]|—what we must understand by Natura naturans and 
Natura naturata. For from the preceding I think it is already established 
that by Natura naturans we must understand what is in itself and is con- 
ceived through itself, or such attributes of substance as express an eter- 
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nal and infinite essence, that is (by P14C1 and P17C2), God, insofar as 
he is considered as a free cause. 

But by Natura naturata I understand whatever follows from the ne- 
cessity of God’s nature, or from any of God’s attributes, that is, all the 
modes of God’s attributes insofar as they are considered as things which 
are in God, and can neither be nor be conceived without God. 


P30: An actual intellect, whether finite or infinite, must comprehend God's 
attributes and God's affections, and nothing else. 

Dem:: A true idea must agree with its object (by A6), that is (as is 
known through itself), what is contained objectively in the intellect 
must necessarily be in Nature. But in Nature (by P14C1) there is only 
one substance, namely, God, and there are no affections other than 
those which are in God (by P15) and which can neither be nor be con- 
ceived without God (by P15). Therefore, an actual intellect, whether 
finite or infinite, must comprehend God’s attributes and God’s affec- 
tions, and nothing else, q.e.d. 


P31: The actual intellect, whether finite or infinite, like will, desire, love, and 
the like, must be referred to Natura naturata, not to Natura naturans. 

Dem: By intellect (as is known through itself) we understand not 
absolute thought, but only a certain mode of thinking, which mode dif- 
fers from the others, such as desire, love, and the like, and so (by D5) 
must be conceived through absolute thought, that is (by P15 and D6), 
it must be so conceived through an attribute of God, which expresses 
the eternal and infinite essence of thought, that it can neither be nor be 
conceived without (that attribute]; and so (by P29S), like the other 
modes of thinking, it must be referred to Natura naturata, not to Natura 
naturans, q.e.d. 

Schol.: The reason why I speak here of actual intellect is not because 
I concede that there is any potential intellect, but because, wishing to 
avoid all confusion, I wanted to speak only of what we perceive as clearly 
as possible, that is, of the intellection itself. We perceive nothing more 
clearly than that. For we can understand nothing that does not lead to 
more perfect knowledge of the intellection. 


P32: The will cannot be called a free cause, but only a necessary one. 

Dem.: The will, like the intellect, is only a certain mode of thinking. 
And so (by P28) each volition can neither exist nor be determined to 
produce an effect unless it is determined by another cause, and this 
cause again by another, and so on, to infinity. Even if the will be sup- 
posed to be infinite, it must still be determined to exist and produce an 
effect by God, not insofar as he is an absolutely infinite substance, but 
insofar as he has an attribute that expresses the infinite and eternal es- 
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sence of thought (by P23). So in whatever way it is conceived, whether 
as finite or as infinite, it requires a cause by which it is detertnined to 
exist and produce an effect. And so (by D7) it cannot be called a free 
cause, but only a necessary or compelled one, q.e.d. 

Cor. 1: From this it follows, first, that God does not produce any 
effect by freedom of the will. 

Cor. 2: It follows, second, that will and intellect are related to God’s 
nature as motion and rest are, and as are absolutely all natural things, 
which (by P29) must be determined by God to exist and produce an 
effect in a certain way. For the will, like all other things, requires a cause 
by which it is determined to exist and produce an effect in a certain way. 
And although from a given will, ov intellect infinitely many things may 
follow, God still cannot be said, on that account, to act from freedom of 
the will, any more than he can be said to act from freedom of motion 
and rest on account of those things that follow from motion and rest 
(for infinitely many things also follow from motion and rest). So will 
does not pertain to God’s nature any more than do the other natural 
things, but is related to him in the same way as motion and rest, and all 
the other things which, as we have shown, follow from the necessity of 
the divine nature and are determined by it to existand produce an effect 
in a certain way. 


P33: Things could have been produced by God in no other way, and in no other 
order than they have been produced. 

Dem: For all things have necessarily followed from God’s given na- 
ture (by P16), and have been determined from the necessity of God’s 
nature to exist and produce an effect in a certain way (by P29). There- 
fore, if things could have been of another nature, or could have been 
determined to produce an effect in another way, so that the order of 
Nature was different, then God’s nature could also have been other 
than it is now, and therefore (by P11) that (other nature] would also 
have had to exist, and consequently, there could have been two or more 
Gods, which is absurd (by P14C1). So things could have been produced 
in no other way and no other order, and so on, q.e.d. 

Schol. 1: Since by these propositions I have shown more clearly than 
the noon light that there is absolutely nothing in things on account of 
which they can be called contingent, I wish now to explain briefly what 
we must understand by contingent—but first, what [we must under- 
stand] by necessary and impossible. 

A thing is called necessary either by reason of its essence or by reason 
of its cause. For a thing’s existence follows necessarily either from its - 
essence and definition or from a given efficient cause. And a thing is also 
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called impossible from these same causes—namely, either because its 
essence, or definition, involves a contradiction, or because there is no 
external cause which has been determined to produce such a thing. 

But a thing is called contingent only because of a defect of our knowl- 
edge. For if we do not know that the thing’s essence involves a contra- 
diction, or if we do know very well that its essence does not involve a 
contradiction, and nevertheless can affirm nothing certainly about its 
existence, because the order of causes is hidden from us, it can never 
seem to us either necessary or impossible. So we call it contingent or 
possible. 

Schol. 2: From the preceding it clearly follows that things have been 
produced by God with the highest perfection, since they have followed 
necessarily from a given most perfect nature. Nor does this convict God 
of any imperfection, for his perfection compels us to affirm this. Indeed, 
from the opposite, it would clearly follow (as I have just shown), that 
God is not supremely perfect; because if things had been produced by 
God in another way, we would have to attribute to God another nature, 
different from that which we have been compelled to attribute to him 
from the consideration of the most perfect being. 

However, I have no doubt that many will reject this opinion as ab- 
surd, without even being willing to examine it—for no other reason 
than because they have been accustomed to attribute another freedom 
to God, far different from that we have taught (D7), namely, an absolute 
will. But I also have no doubt that, if they are willing to reflect on the 
matter, and consider properly the chain of our demonstrations, in the 
end they will utterly reject the freedom they now attribute to God, not 
only as futile, but as a great obstacle to science. Nor is it necessary for 
me to repeat here what I said in P17S. 

Nevertheless, to please them, I shall show that even if it is conceded 
that will pertains to God’s essence, it still follows from his perfection 
that things could have been created by God in no other way or order. It 
will be easy to show this if we consider, first, what they themselves con- 
cede, namely, that it depends on God’s decree and will alone that each 
thing is what it is. For otherwise God would not be the cause of all 
things. Next, that all God’s decrees have been established by God him- 
self from eternity. For otherwise he would be convicted of imperfection 
and inconstancy. But since, in eternity, there is neither when, nor before, 
nor after, it follows, from God’s perfection alone, that he can never 
decree anything different, and never could have, or that God was not 
before his decrees, and cannot be without them. 

But they will say that even if it were supposed that God had made 
another nature of things, or that from eternity he had decreed some- 
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thing else concerning Nature and its order, no imperfection in God 
would follow from that. 

Still, if they say this, they will concede at the same time that God can 
change his decrees. For if God had decreed, concerning Nature and its 
order, something other than what he did decree, that is, had willed and 
conceived something else concerning Nature, he would necessarily 
have had an intellect other than he now has, and a will other than he 
now has. And if it is permitted to attribute to God another intellect and 
another will, without any change of his essence and of his perfection, 
why can he not now change his decrees concerning created things, and 
nevertheless remain equally perfect? For his intellect and will concern- 
ing created things and their order are the same in respect to his essence 
and his perfection, however his will and intellect may be conceived. 

Further, all the philosophers I have seen concede that in God there is 
no potential intellect, but only an actual one. But since his intellect and 
his will are not distinguished from his essence, as they all also concede, 
it follows that if God had another actual intellect, and another will, his 
essence would also necessarily be other. And therefore (as I inferred at 
the beginning) if things had been produced by God otherwise than they 
now are, God’s intellect and his will, that is (as is conceded), his essence, 
would have to be different [NS: from what it now is]. And this is absurd. 

Therefore, since things could have been produced by God in no 
other way, and no other order, and since it follows from God’s supreme 
perfection that this is true, no truly sound reason can persuade us to 
believe that God did not will to create all the things which are in his 
intellect, with that same perfection with which he understands them. 

But they will say that there is no perfection or imperfection in things; 
what is in them, on account of which they are perfect or imperfect, and 
are called good or bad, depends only on God’s will. And so, if God had 
willed, he could have brought it about that what is now perfection 
would have been the greatest imperfection, and conversely [NS: that 
what is now an imperfection in things would have been the most per- 
fect]. How would this be different from saying openly that God, who 
necessarily understands what he wills, can bring it about by his will that 
he understands things in another way than he does understand them? As 
I have just shown, this is a great absurdity. 

So I can turn the argument against them in the following way. All 
things depend on God’s power. So in order for things to be able to be 
different, God’s will would necessarily also have to be different. But 
God’s will cannot be different (as we have just shown most evidently 
from God’s perfection). So things also cannot be different. 

I confess that this opinion, which subjects all things to a certain indif- 
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ferent will of God, and makes all things depend on his good pleasure, is 
nearer the truth than that of those who maintain that God does all 
things for the sake of the good. For they seem to place something out- 
side God, which does not depend on God, to which God attends, as a 
model, in what he does, and at which he aims, as at a certain goal. This 
is simply to subject God to fate. Nothing more absurd can be main- 
tained about God, whom we have shown to be the first and only free 
cause, both of the essence of all things, and of their existence. So I shall 
waste no time in refuting this absurdity. 


P34: God's power is bis essence itself. 

Dem.:: For from the necessity alone of God’s essence it follows that 
God is the cause of himself (by P11) and (by P16 and P16C) of all 
things. Therefore, God’s power, by which he and all things are and act, 
is his essence itself, q.e.d. 


P35: Whatever we conceive to be in God's power, necessarily exists. 

Dem.: For whatever is in God’s power must (by P34) be so compre- 
hended by his essence that it necessarily follows from it, and therefore 
necessarily exists, q.e.d. 


P36: Nothing exists from whose nature some effect does not follow. 

Dem: Whatever exists expresses the nature, or essence of God in a 
certain and determinate way (by P25(), that is (by P34), whatever exists 
expresses in a certain and determinate way the power of God, which is 
the cause of all things. So (by P16), from [NS: everything which exists] 
some effect must follow, q.e.d. 


APPENDIX 


With these [demonstrations] I have explained God’s nature and proper- 
ties: that he exists necessarily; that he is unique; that he is and acts from 
the necessity alone of his nature; that (and how) he is the free cause of 
all things; that all things are in God and so depend on him that without 
him they can neither be nor be conceived; and finally, that all things 
have been predetermined by God, not from freedom of the will or abso- 
lute good pleasure, but from God’s absolute nature, ov infinite power. 
Further, I have taken care, whenever the occasion arose, to remove prej- 
udices that could prevent my demonstrations from being perceived. But 
because many prejudices remain that could, and can, be a great obstacle 
to men’s understanding the connection of things in the way I have ex- 
plained it, I considered it worthwhile to submit them here to the scru- 
tiny of reason. All the prejudices I here undertake to expose depend on 
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this one: that men commonly suppose that all natural things act, as men 
do, on account of an end; indeed, they maintain as certain that God 
himself directs all things to some certain end, for they say that God has 
made all things for man, and man that he might worship God. 

So I shall begin by considering this one prejudice, asking first [I] why 
most people are satisfied that it is true, and why all are so inclined by 
nature to embrace it. Then [II] I shall show its falsity, and finally [III] 
how, from this, prejudices have arisen concerning good and evil, merit 
and sin, praise and blame, order and confusion, beauty and ugliness, and 
other things of this kind. 

[I.] Of course this is not the place to deduce these things from the 
nature of the human mind. It will be sufficient here if I take as a founda- 
tion what everyone must acknowledge: that all men are born ignorant of 
the causes of things, and that they all want to seek their own advantage, 
and are conscious of this appetite. From these [assumptions] it follows, 
frst, that men think themselves free, because they are conscious of their 
volitions and their appetite, and do not think, even in their dreams, of 
the causes by which they are disposed to wanting and willing, because 
they are ignorant of [those causes]. It follows, second, that men act always 
on account of an end, namely, on account of their advantage, which they 
want. Hence they seek to know only the final causes of what has been 
done, and when they have heard them, they are satisfied, because they 
have no reason to doubt further. But if they cannot hear them from 
another, nothing remains for them but to tum toward themselves, and 
reflect on the ends by which they are usually determined to do such 
things; so they necessarily judge the temperament of the other from 
their own temperament. 

Furthermore, they find—both in themselves and outside them- 
selves—many means that are very helpful in seeking their own advan- 
tage, for example, eyes for seeing, teeth for chewing, plants and animals 
for food, the sun for light, the sea for supporting fish [NS: and so with 
almost all other things whose natural causes they have no reason to 
doubt]. Hence, they consider all natural things as means to their own 
advantage. And knowing that they had found these means, not provided 
them for themselves, they had reason to believe that there was someone 
else who had prepared those means for their use. For after they consid- 
ered things as means, they could not believe that the things had made 
themselves; but from the means they were accustomed to prepare for 
themselves, they had to infer that there was a ruler, or a number of 
rulers, of Nature, endowed with human freedom, who had taken care of 
all things for them, and made all things for their use. 

And since they had never heard anything about the temperament of 
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these rulers, they had to judge it from their own. Hence, they main- 
tained that the gods direct all things for the use of men in order to bind 
men to them and be held by men in the highest honor. So it has hap- 
pened that each of them has thought up from his own temperament 
different ways of worshiping God, so that God might love him above all 
the rest, and direct the whole of Nature according to the needs of their 
blind desire and insatiable greed. Thus this prejudice was changed into 
superstition, and struck deep roots in their minds. This was why each of 
them strove with great diligence to understand and explain the final 
causes of all things. 

But while they sought to show that Nature does nothing in vain (i.e., 
nothing not of use to men), they seem to have shown only that Nature 
and the gods are as mad as men. See, I ask you, how the matter has 
turned out! Among so many conveniences in Nature they had to find 
many inconveniences: storms, earthquakes, diseases, and the like. 
These, they maintain, happen because the gods [NS: (whom they judge 
to be of the same nature as themselves)] are angry on account of wrongs 
done to them by men, or on account of sins committed in their worship. 
And though their daily experience contradicted this, and though infi- 
nitely many examples showed that conveniences and inconveniences 
happen indiscriminately to the pious and the impious alike, they did not 
on that account give up their long-standing prejudice. It was easier for 
them to put this among the other unknown things, whose use they were 
ignorant of, and so remain in the state of ignorance in which they had 
been born, than to destroy that whole construction, and think up a new 
one. 

So they maintained it as certain that the judgments of the gods far 
surpass man’s grasp. This alone, of course, would have caused the truth 
to be hidden from the human race to eternity, if mathematics, which is 
concerned not with ends, but only with the essences and properties of 
figures, had not shown men another standard of truth. And besides 
mathematics, we can assign other causes also (which it is unnecessary to 
enumerate here), which were able to bring it about that men [NS: —but 
very few, in relation to the whole human race— ] would notice these 
common prejudices and be led to the true knowledge of things. 

(II.] With this I have sufficiently explained what I promised in the 
first place [viz. why men are so inclined to believe that all things act for 
an end]. Not many words will be required now to show that Nature has 
no end set before it, and that all final causes are nothing but human 
fictions, For I believe I have already sufficiently established it, both by 
the foundations and causes from which I have shown this prejudice to 
have had its origin, and also by P16, P32C1, and C2, and all those 
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[propositions] by which I have shown that all things proceed by a certain 
eternal necessity of Nature, and with the greatest perfection. 

I shall, however, add this: this doctrine concerning the end turns Na- 
ture completely upside down. For what is really a cause, it considers as 
an effect, and conversely [NS: what is an effect it considers as a cause]. 
Whatis by nature prior, it makes posterior. And finally, what is supreme 
and most perfect, it makes imperfect. For—to pass over the first two, 
since they are manifest through themselves—as has been established in 
PP2 1-23, that effect is most perfect which is produced immediately by 
God, and the more something requires several intermediate causes to 
produce it, the more imperfect it is. But if the things which have been 
produced immediately by God had been made so that God would 
achieve his end, then the last things, for the sake of which the first would 
have been made, would be the most excellent of all. 

Again, this doctrine takes away God’s perfection. For if God acts for 
the sake of an end, he necessarily wants something which he lacks. And 
though the theologians and metaphysicians distinguish between an end 
of need and an end of assimilation, they nevertheless confess that God 
did all things for his own sake, not for the sake of the things to be 
created. For before creation they can assign nothing except God for 
whose sake God would act. And so they are necessarily compelled to 
confess that God lacked those things for the sake of which he willed to 
prepare means, and that he desired them. This is clear through itself. 

Nor ought we here to pass over the fact that the followers of this 
doctrine, who have wanted to show off their cleverness in assigning the 
ends of things, have introduced—to prove this doctrine of theirs—a 
new way of arguing: by reducing things, not to the impossible, but to 
ignorance. This shows that no other way of defending their doctrine 
was open to them. For example, if a stone has fallen from a roof onto 
someone's head and killed him, they will show, in the following way, 
that the stone fell in order to Kall the man. For if it did not fall to that 
end, God willing it, how could so many circumstances have concurred 
by chance (for often many circumstances do concur at once)? Perhaps 
you will answer that it happened because the wind was blowing hard and 
the man was walking that way. But they will persist: why was the wind 
blowing hard at that time? why was the man walking that way at that 
same time? If you answer again that the wind arose then because on the 
preceding day, while the weather was still calm, the sea began to toss, 
and that the man had been invited by a friend, they will press on—for 
there is no end to the questions which can be asked: but why was the sea 
tossing? why was the man invited at just that time? And so they will not 
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stop asking for the causes of causes until you take refuge in the will of 
God, that is, the sanctuary of ignorance. 

Similarly, when they see the structure of the human body, they are 
struck by a foolish wonder, and because they do not know the causes of 
so great an art, they infer that it is constructed, not by mechanical, but 
by divine, or supernatural art, and constituted in such a way that one 
part does not injure another. 

Hence it happens that one who seeks the true causes of miracles, and 
is eager, like an educated man, to understand natural things, not to won- 
der at them, like a fool, is generally considered an impious heretic and 
denounced as such by those whom the people honor as interpreters of 
Nature and the gods. For they know that if ignorance is taken away, 
then foolish wonder, the only means they have of arguing and defend- 
ing their authority, is also taken away. But I leave these things, and pass 
on to what I have decided to treat here in the third place. 

(III.] After men persuaded themselves that everything which hap- 
pens, happens on their account, they had to judge that what is most 
important in each thing is what is most useful to them, and to rate as 
most excellent all those things by which they were most pleased. Hence, 
they had to form these notions, by which they explained natural things: 
good, evil, order, confusion, warm, cold, beauty, ugliness. And because they 
think themselves free, those notions have arisen: praise and blame, sin 
and merit. The latter I shall explain after I have treated human nature; 
but the former I shall briefly explain here. 

Whatever conduces to health and the worship of God, they have 
called good; but what is contrary to these, evil. 

And because those who do not understand the nature of things, but 
only imagine them, affirm nothing concerning things, and take the 
imagination for the intellect, they firmly believe, in their ignorance of 
things and of their own nature, that there is an order in things. For 
when things are so disposed that, when they are presented to us through 
the senses, we can easily imagine them, and so can easily remember 
them, we say that they are well-ordered; but if the opposite is true, we 
say that they are badly ordered, or confused. 

And since those things we can easily imagine are especially pleasing to 
us, men prefer order to confusion, as if order were anything in Nature 
more than a relation to our imagination. They also say that God has 
created all things in order, and so, unknowingly attribute imagination to 
God—unless, perhaps, they mean that God, to provide for human 
imagination, has disposed all things so that men can very easily imagine 
them. Nor will it, perhaps, give them pause that infinitely many things 
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are found which far surpass our imagination, and a great many which 
confuse it on account of its weakness. But enough of this. 

The other notions are also nothing but modes of imagining, by which 
the imagination is variously affected; and yet the ignorant consider 
them the chief attributes of things, because, as we have already said, they 
believe all things have been made for their sake, and call the nature of a 
thing good or evil, sound or rotten and corrupt, as they are affected by 
it. For example, if the motion the nerves receive from objects presented 
through the eyes is conducive to health, the objects by which it is caused 
are called beautiful; those which cause acontrary motion are called ugly. 
Those which move the sense through the nose, they call pleasant-smell- 
ing or stinking; through the tongue, sweet or bitter, tasty or tasteless; 
through touch, hard or soft, rough or smooth, and the like; and finally, 
those which move the ears are said to produce noise, sound, or har- 
mony. Men have been so mad as to believe that God is pleased by 
harmony. Indeed there are philosophers who have persuaded them- 
selves that the motions of the heavens produce a harmony. 

All of these things show sufficiently that each one has judged things 
according to the disposition of his brain; or rather, has accepted affec- 
tions of the imagination as things. So it is no wonder (to note this, too, 
in passing) that we find so many controversies to have arisen among 
men, and that they have finally given rise to skepticism. For although 
human bodies agree in many things, they still differ in very many. And 
for that reason what seems good to one, seems bad to another; what 
seems ordered to one, seems confused to another; what seems pleasing 
to one, seems displeasing to another, and so on. 

I pass over the [other notions] here, both because this is not the place 
to treat them at length, and because everyone has experienced this [vari- 
ability) sufficiently for himself. That is why we have such sayings as “So 
many heads, so many attitudes,” “everyone finds his own judgment 
more than enough,” and “there are as many differences of brains as of 
palates.” These proverbs show sufficiently that men judge things ac- 
cording to the disposition of their brain, and imagine, rather than un- 
derstand them. For if men had understood them, the things would at 
least convince them all, even if they did not attract them all, as the exam- 
ple of mathematics shows. 

We see, therefore, that all the notions by which ordinary people are 
accustomed to explain Nature are only modes of imagining, and do not 
indicate the nature of anything, only the constitution of the imagina- 
tion. And because they have names, as if they were [notions] of beings 
existing outside the imagination, I call them beings, not of reason, but 
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of imagination. So all the arguments in which people try to use such 
notions against us can easily be warded off. 

For many are accustomed to arguing in this way: if all things have 
followed from the necessity of God’s most perfect nature, why are there 
so many imperfections in Nature? why are things corrupt to the point 
where they stink? so ugly that they produce nausea? why is there confu- 
sion, evil, and sin? 

As I have just said, those who argue in this way are easily answered. 
For the perfection of things is to be judged solely from their nature and 
power; things are not more or less perfect because they please or offend 
men’s senses, or because they are of use to, or are incompatible with, 
human nature. 

But to those who ask “why God did not create all men so that they 
would be governed by the command of reason?” I answer only “because 
he did not lack material to create all things, from the highest degree of 
perfection to the lowest”; or, to speak more properly, “because the laws 
of his nature have been so ample that they sufficed for producing all 
things which can be conceived by an infinite intellect” (as I have demon- 
strated in P16). 

These are the prejudices I undertook to note here. If any of this kind 
still remain, they can be corrected by anyone with only a little medita- 
tion. [NS: And so I find no reason to devote more time to these matters, 
and so on.] 


SECOND ParT OF THE ETHICS 
OF THE NaTuRE AND ORIGIN OF THE MIND 


I pass now to explaining those things which must necessarily follow from the 
essence of God, or the infinite and eternal being—not, indeed, all of them, for 
we have demonstrated (IP16) that infinitely many things must follow from it 
in infinitely many modes, but only those that can lead us, by the hand, as it 
were, to the knowledge of the human mind and its highest blessedness. 


DEFINITIONS 


D1: By body I understand a mode that ina certain and determinate way 
expresses God’s essence insofar as he is considered as an extended thing 
(see IP25C). 


D2: I say that to the essence of any thing belongs that which, being 
given, the thing is [NS: also] necessarily posited and which, being taken 
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away, the thing is necessarily [NS: also] taken away; or that without 
which the thing can neither be nor be conceived, and which can neither 
be nor be conceived without the thing. 


D3: By idea I understand a concept of the mind which the mind forms 
because it is a thinking thing. 

Exp: I say concept rather than perception, because the word perception seems 
to indicate that the mind is acted on by the object. But concept seems to express 
an action of the mind. 


D4: By adequate idea I understand an idea which, insofar as it is consid- 
ered in itself, without relation to an object, has all the properties, or 
intrinsic denominations of a true idea. 

Exp.: I say intrinsic to exclude what is extrinsic, namely, the agreement of 
the idea with its object. 


D5: Duration is an indefinite continuation of existing. 

Exp. I say indefinite because it cannot be determined at all through the very 
nature of the existing thing, nor even by the efficient cause, which necessarily 
posits the existence of the thing, and does not take it away. 


D6: By reality and perfection I understand the same thing. 


D7: By singular things I understand things that are finite and have a 
determinate existence. And if a number of individuals so concur in one 
action that together they are all the cause of one effect, I consider them 
all, to that extent, as one singular thing. 


AXIOMS 


Al: The essence of man does not involve necessary existence, that is, 
from the order of Nature it can happen equally that this or that man 
does exist, or that he does not exist. 


A2: Man thinks [NS: or, to put it differently, we know that we think]. 


A3: There are no modes of thinking, such as love, desire, or whatever is 
designated by the word affects of the mind, unless there is in the same 
individual the idea of the thing loved, desired, and the like. But there 
can be an idea, even though there is no other mode of thinking. 


A4: We feel that a certain body [NS: our body] is affected in many ways. 


AS: We neither feel nor perceive any singular things [NS: or anything 
of Natura naturata), except bodies and modes of thinking. 
See the postulates after P13. 
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Pl: Thought is an attribute of God, or God is a thinking thing. 

Dem.: Singular thoughts, or this or that thought, are modes which 
express God’s nature in a certain and determinate way (by IP25C). 
Therefore (by ID5) there belongs to God an attribute whose concept all 
singular thoughts involve, and through which they are also conceived. 
Therefore, thought is one of God’s infinite attributes, which expresses 
an eternal and infinite essence of God (see ID6), or God is a thinking 
thing, q.e.d. 

Schol.: This proposition is also evident from the fact that we can 
conceive an infinite thinking being. For the more things a thinking 
being can think, the more reality, or perfection, we conceive it to con- 
tain. Therefore, a being which can think infinitely many things in infi- 
nitely many ways is necessarily infinite in its power of thinking. So since 
we can conceive an infinite being by attending to thought alone, 
thought (by ID4 and D6) is necessarily one of God’s infinite attributes, 
as we maintained. 


P2: Extension is an attribute of God, or God is an extended thing. 
Dem: The demonstration of this proceeds in the same way as that of 
the preceding proposition. 


P3: In God there is necessarily an idea, both of his essence and of everything 
which necessarily follows from his essence. 

Dem.: For God (by P1) can think infinitely many things in infinitely 
many modes, or (what is the same, by IP16) can form the idea of his 
essence and of all the things which necessarily follow from it. But what- 
ever is in God’s power necessarily exists (by IP35); therefore, there is 
necessarily such an idea, and (by IP15) it is only in God, q.e.d. 

Schol.: By God’s power ordinary people understand God’s free will 
and his right over all things which are, things which on that account are 
commonly considered to be contingent. For they say that God has the 
power of destroying all things and reducing them to nothing. Further, 
they very often compare God’s power with the power of kings. 

But we have refuted this in IP32C1 and C2, and we have shown in 
IP16 that God acts with the same necessity by which he understands 
himself, that is, just as it follows from the necessity of the divine nature 
(as everyone maintains unanimously) that God understands himself, 
with the same necessity it also follows that God does infinitely many 
things in infinitely many modes. And then we have shown in IP34 that 
God’s power is nothing except God’s active essence. And so it is as im- 
possible for us to conceive that God does not act as it is to conceive that 
he does not exist. 

Again, if it were agreeable to pursue these matters further, I could 
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also show here that power which ordinary people fictitiously ascribe to 
God is not only human (which shows that ordinary people conceive 
God as a man, or as like a man), but also involves lack of power. But I do 
not wish to speak so often about the same topic. I only ask the reader to 
reflect repeatedly on what is said concerning this matter in Part I, from 
P16 to the end. For no one will be able to perceive rightly the things I 
maintain unless he takes great care not to confuse God’s power with the 
human power or right of kings. 


P4: God's idea, from which infinitely many things follow in infinitely many 
modes, must be unique. 

Dem.: An infinite intellect comprehends nothing except God’s at- 
tributes and his affections (by IP30). But God is unique (by IP14C1). 
Therefore God’s idea, from which infinitely many things follow in infi- 
nitely many modes, must be unique, q.e.d. 


P5: The formal being of ideas admits God as a cause only insofar as he is 
considered as a thinking thing, and not insofar as he is explained by any other 
attribute. That is, ideas, both of God's attributes and of singular things, admit 
not the objects themselves, or the things perceived, as their efficient cause, but 
God himself, insofar as he is a thinking thing. 

Dem.: This is evident from P3. For there we inferred that God can 
form the idea of his essence, and of all the things that follow necessarily 
from it, solely from the fact that God is a thinking thing, and not from 
the fact that he is the object of his own idea. So the formal being of ideas 
admits God as its cause insofar as he is a thinking thing. 

But another way of demonstrating this is the following. The formal 
being of ideas is a mode of thinking (as is known through itself), that is 
(by IP25C), a mode which expresses, in a certain way, God’s nature 
insofar as he is a thinking thing. And so (by IP10) it involves the concept 
of no other attribute of God, and consequently (by IA4) is the effect of 
no other attribute than thought. And so the formal being of ideas admits 
God as its cause insofar as he is considered only as a thinking thing, and 
SO on, q.e.d. 


P6: The modes of each attribute have God for their cause only insofar as he is 
considered under the attribute of which they are modes, and not insofar as he 
is considered under any other attribute. 

Dem.: For each attribute is conceived through itself without any 
other (by IP10). So the modes of each attribute involve the concept of 
their own attribute, but not of another one; and so (by IA4) they have 
God for their cause only insofar as he is considered under the attribute 
of which they are, modes, and not insofar as he is considered under any 
other, q.e.d. 
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Cor.: From this it follows that the formal being of things which are 
not modes of thinking does not follow from the divine nature because 
[God] has first known the things; rather the objects of ideas follow and 
are inferred from their attributes in the same way and by the same ne- 
cessity as that with which we have shown ideas to follow from the attri- 
bute of thought. 


P7: The order and connection of ideas is the same as the order and connection 
of things. 

Dem.: This is clear from LA4. For the idea of each thing caused de- 
pends on the knowledge of the cause of which it is the effect. 

Cor. From this it follows that God’s [NS: actual] power of thinking 
is equal to his actual power of acting. That is, whatever follows formally 
from God’s infinite nature follows objectively in God from his idea in 
the same order and with the same connection. 

Schol.: Before we proceed further, we must recall here what we 
showed [NS: in the First Part], namely, that whatever can be per- 
ceived by an infinite intellect as constituting an essence of substance 
pertains to one substance only, and consequently that the thinking sub- 
stance and the extended substance are one and the same substance, 
which is now comprehended under this attribute, now under that. So 
also a mode of extension and the idea of that mode are one and the same 
thing, but expressed in two ways. Some of the Hebrews seem to have 
seen this, as if through a cloud, when they maintained that God, 
God’s intellect, and the things understood by him are one and the 
same. 

For example, a circle existing in Nature and the idea of the existing 
circle, which is also in God, are one and the same thing, which is ex- 
plained through different attributes. Therefore, whether we conceive 
Nature under the attribute of extension, or under the attribute of 
thought, or under any other attribute, we shall find one and the same 
order, or one and the same connection of causes, that is, that the same 
things follow one another. 

When I said [NS: before] that God is the cause of the idea, say of a 
circle, only insofar as he is a thinking thing, and [the cause] of the circle, 
only insofar as he is an extended thing, this was for no other reason than 
because the formal being of the idea of the circle can be perceived only 
through another mode of thinking, as its proximate cause, and that 
mode again through another, and so on, to infinity. Hence, so long as 
things are considered as modes of thinking, we must explain the order 
of the whole of Nature, or the connection of causes, through the attri- 
bute of thought alone. And insofar as they are considered as modes of 
extension, the order of the whole of Nature must be explained through 
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the attribute of extension alone. I understand the same concerning the 
other attributes. 

So of things as they are in themselves, God is really the cause insofar 
as he consists of infinite attributes. For the present, I cannot explain 
these matters more clearly. 


P8: The ideas of singular things, or of modes, that do not exist must be compre- 
hended in God's infinite idea in the same way as the formal essences of the 
singular things, or modes, are contained in God's attributes. 

Dem.: This proposition is evident from the preceding one, but is 
understood more clearly from the preceding scholium. 

Cor.: From this it follows that so long as singular things do not exist, 
except insofar as they are comprehended in God’s attributes, their ob- 
jective being, or ideas, do not exist except insofar as God's infinite idea 
exists. And when singular things are said to exist, not only insofar as they 
are comprehended in God’s attributes, but insofar also as they are said 
to have duration, their ideas also involve the existence through which 
they are said to have duration. 

Schol.: If anyone wishes me to explain this further by an example, I 
will, of course, not be able to give one which adequately explains what 
I speak of here, since it is unique. Still I shall try as far as possible to 
illustrate the matter: the circle is of such a nature that the rectangles 
formed from the segments of all the straight lines in- 
tersecting in it are equal to one another. So in a circle 
there are contained infinitely many rectangles which 
are equal to one another. Nevertheless, none of them 
can be said to exist except insofar as the circle exists, Se, 
nor also can the idea of any of these rectangles be said 
to exist except insofar as it is comprehended in the idea of the circle. 
Now of these infinitely many [rectangles] let two only, namely, [those 
formed from the segments of lines] D and E, exist. Of course their ideas 
also exist now, not only insofar as they are only comprehended in the 
idea of the circle, but also insofar as they involve the existence of those 
rectangles. By this they are distinguished from the other ideas of the 
other rectangles, 


P9: The idea of a singular thing which actually exists has God for a cause 
not insofar as he is infinite, but insofar as he is considered to be affected by 
another idea of a singular thing which actually exists; and of this [idea] God is 
also the cause, insofar as he is affected by another third [NS: idea], and so on, 
to infinity. 

Dem.: The idea of a singular thing which actually exists is a singular 
mode of thinking, and distinct from the others (by P8C and S), and so 
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(by P6) has God for a cause only insofar as he is a thinking thing. But 
not (by IP28) insofar as he is a thing thinking absolutely; rather insofar 
as he is considered to be affected by another [NS: determinate] mode of 
thinking. And God is also the cause of this mode, insofar as he is affected 
by another [NS: determinate mode of thinking], and so on, to infinity. 
But the order and connection of ideas (by P7) is the same as the order 
and connection of causes. Therefore, the cause of one singular idea is 
another idea, or God, insofar as he is considered to be affected by an- 
other idea; and of this also [God is the cause], insofar as he is affected by 
another, and so on, to infinity, q.e.d. 

Cor.: Whatever happens in the singular object of any idea, there is 
knowledge of it in God, only insofar as he has the idea of the same 
object. 

Dem.: Whatever happens in the object of any idea, there is an idea of 
it in God (by P3), not insofar as he is infinite, but insofar as he is consid- 
ered to be affected by another idea of [NS: an existing] singular thing 
(by P9); but the order and connection of ideas (by P7) is the same as the 
order and connection of things; therefore, knowledge of what happens 
in a singular object will be in God only insofar as he has the idea of the 
same object, q.e.d. 


P10: The being of substance does not pertain to the essence of man, or substance 
does not constitute the form of man. 

Dem.: For the being of substance involves necessary existence (by 
IP7). Therefore, if the being of substance pertained to the essence of 
man, then substance being given, man would necessarily be given (by 
D2), and consequently man would exist necessarily, which (by Al) is 
absurd, q.e.d. 

Schol.: This proposition is also demonstrated from IPS, namely, that 
there are not two substances of the same nature. Since a number of men 
can exist, what constitutes the form of man is not the being of substance. 
Further, this proposition is evident from the other properties of sub- 
stance, namely, that substance is, by its nature, infinite, immutable, indi- 
visible, and so forth, as anyone can easily see. 

Cor.: From this it follows that the essence of man is constituted by 
certain modifications of God’s attributes. 

Dem.: For the being of substance does not pertain to the essence of 
man (by P10). Therefore, it is something (by IP15) which is in God, and 
which can neither be nor be conceived without God, or (by IP25C) an 
affection, or mode, which expresses God’s nature in a certain and deter- 
minate way. 

Schol.: Everyone, of course, must concede that nothing can either be 
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or be conceived without God. For all confess that God is the only cause 
of all things, both of their essence and of their existence. That is, God 
is not only the cause of the coming to be of things, as they say, but also 
of their being. 

But in the meantime many say that anything without which a thing 
can neither be nor be conceived pertains to the nature of the thing. And 
so they believe either that the nature of God pertains to the essence of 
created things, or that created things can be or be conceived without 
God—or what is more certain, they are not sufficiently consistent. 

The cause of this, I believe, was that they did not observe the [proper] 
order of philosophizing. For they believed that the divine nature, which 
they should have contemplated before all else (because it is prior both 
in knowledge and in nature) is last in the order of knowledge, and that 
the things which are called objects of the senses are prior to all. That is 
why, when they contemplated natural things, they thought of nothing 
less than they did of the divine nature; and when afterwards they di- 
rected their minds to contemplating the divine nature, they could think 
of nothing less than of their first fictions, on which they had built the 
knowledge of natural things, because these could not assist knowledge 
of the divine nature. So it is no wonder that they have generally contra- 
dicted themselves. 

But I pass over this. For my intent here was only to givea reason why 
I did not say that anything without which a thing can neither be nor be 
conceived pertains to its essence—namely, because singular things can 
neither be nor be conceived without God, and nevertheless, God does 
not pertain to their essence. But I have said that what necessarily consti- 
tutes the essence of a thing is that which, if it is given, the thing is 
posited, and if it is taken away, the thing is taken away, that is, the es- 
sence is what the thing can neither be nor be conceived without, and 
vice versa, what can neither be nor be conceived without the thing. 


P11: The first thing which constitutes the actual being of a human Mind is 
nothing but the idea of a singular thing which actually exists. 

Dem: The essence of man (by P10C) is constituted by certain modes 
of God’s attributes, namely (by A2), by modes of thinking, of all of 
which (by A3) the idea is prior in nature, and when it is given, the other 
modes (to which the idea is prior in nature) must be in the same individ- 
ual (by A3). And therefore an idea is the first thing which constitutes the 
being of a human mind. But not the idea of a thing which does not exist. 
For then (by P8C) the idea itself could not be said to exist. Therefore, 
it will be the idea of a thing which actually exists. But not of an infinite- 
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thing. For an infinite thing (by IP21 and 22) must always exist necessar- 
ily. But (by Al) it is absurd [that this idea should be of a necessarily 
existing object]. Therefore, the first thing which constitutes the actual 
being of a human mind is the idea of a singular thing which actually 
exists, q.e.d. 

Cor.: From this it follows that the human mind is a part of the infinite 
intellect of God. Therefore, when we say that the human mind per- 
ceives this or that, we are saying nothing but that God, not insofar as he 
is infinite, but insofar as he is explained through the nature of the 
human mind, or insofar as he constitutes the essence of the human 
mind, has this or that idea; and when we say that God has this or that 
idea, not only insofar as he constitutes the nature of the human mind, 
but insofar as he also has the idea of another thing together with the 
human mind, then we say that the human mind perceives the thing only 
partially, or inadequately. 

Schol.: Here, no doubt, my readers will come to a halt, and think of 
many things which will give them pause. For this reason I ask them to 
continue on with me slowly, step by step, and to make no judgment on 
these matters until they have read through them all. 


P12: Whatever happens in the object of the idea constituting the human mind 
must be perceived by the human mind, or there will necessarily be an idea of 
that thing in the mind; that is, if the object of the idea constituting a human 
mind is a body, nothing can happen in that body which is not perceived by the 
mind. 

Dem: For whatever happens in the object of any idea, the knowledge 
of that thing is necessarily in God (by P9C), insofar as he is considered 
to be affected by the idea of the same object, that is (by P11), insofar as 
he constitutes the mind of some thing. Therefore, whatever happens in 
the object of the idea constituting the human mind, the knowledge of it 
is necessarily in God insofar as he constitutes the nature of the human 
mind, that is (by P11C), knowledge of this thing will necessarily be in 
the mind, or the mind will perceive it, q.e.d. 

Schol.: This proposition is also evident, and more clearly understood 
from P7S, which you should consult. 


P13: The object of the idea constituting the human mind is the body, or a 
certain mode of extension which actually exists, and nothing else. 

Dem.:: For if the object of the human mind were not the body, the 
ideas of the affections of the body would not be in God (by P9C) insofar 
as he constituted our mind, but insofar as he constituted the mind of 
another thing, that is (by P11C), the ideas of the affections of the body 
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would not be in our mind; but (by A4) we have ideas of the affections of 
the body. Therefore, the object of the idea which constitutes the human 
mind is the body, and it (by P11) actually exists. 

Next, if the object of the mind were something else also, in addition 
to the body, then since (by IP36) nothing exists from which there does 
not follow some effect, there would necessarily (by P12) be an idea in 
our mind of some effect of it. But (by A5) there is no idea of it. There- 
fore, the object of our mind is the existing body and nothing else, q.e.d. 

Cor.: From this it follows that man consists of amindand a body, and 
that the human body exists, as we are aware of it. 

Schol.: From these [propositions] we understand not only that the 
human mind is united to the body, but also what should be understood 
by the union of mind and body. But no one will be able to understand 
it adequately, or distinctly, unless he first knows adequately the nature of 
our body. For the things we have shown so far are completely general 
and do not pertain more to man than to other individuals, all of which, 
though in different degrees, are nevertheless animate. For of each thing 
there is necessarily an idea in God, of which God is the cause in the 
same way as he is of the idea of the human body. And so, whatever we 
have said of the idea of the human body must also be said of the idea of 
any thing. 

However, we also cannot deny that ideas differ among themselves, as 
the objects themselves do, and that one is more excellent than the other, 
and contains more reality, just as the object of the one is more excellent 
than the object of the other and contains more reality. And so to deter- 
mine what is the difference between the human mind and the others, 
and how it surpasses them, it is necessary for us, as we have said, to know 
the nature of its object, that is, of the human body. I cannot explain this 
here, nor is that necessary for the things I wish to demonstrate. Never- 
theless, I say this in general, that in proportion as a body is more capable 
than others of doing many things at once, or being acted on in many 
ways at once, so its mind is more capable than others of perceiving many 
things at once. And in proportion as the actions of a body depend more 
on itself alone, and as other bodies concur with it less in acting, so its 
mind is more capable of understanding distinctly. And from these 
[truths] we can know the excellence of one mind over the others, and 
also see the cause why we have only a completely confused knowledge 
of our body, and many other things which I shall deduce from them in 
the following [propositions]. For this reason I have thought it worth- 
while to explain and demonstrate these things more accurately. To do 
this it is necessary to premise a few things concerning the nature of 
bodies. 
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Al’: All bodies either move or are at rest. 
A2’: Each body moves now more slowly, now more quickly. 


LI: Bodies are distinguished from one another by reason of motion and rest, 
speed and slowness, and not by reason of substance. 

Dem.: I suppose that the first part of this is known through itself. But 
that bodies are not distinguished by reason of substance is evident both 
from IPS and from IP8. But it is more clearly evident from those things 
which are said in IP15S. 


L2: All bodies agree in certain things. 

Dem..: For all bodies agree in that they involve the concept of one and 
the same attribute (by D1), and in that they can move now more slowly, 
now more quickly, and absolutely, that now they move, now they are at 
rest. 


L3: A body which moves or is at rest must be determined to motion or rest by 
another body, which has also been determined to motion or rest by another, and 
that again by another, and so on, to infinity. 

Dem.: Bodies (by D1) are singular things which (by L1) are distin- 
guished from one another by reason of motion and rest; and so (by 
IP28), each must be determined necessarily to motion or rest by another 
singular thing, namely (by P6), by another body, which (by Al’) either 
moves or is at rest. But this body also (by the same reasoning) could not 
move or be at rest if it had not been determined by another to motion 
or rest, and this again (by the same reasoning) by another, and so on, to 
infinity, q.e.d. 

Cor.: From this it follows that a body in motion moves until it is 
determined by another body to rest; and that a body at rest also remains 
at rest until it is determined to motion by another. 

This is also known through itself. For when I suppose that body A, 
say, is at rest, and do not attend to any other body in motion, I can say 
nothing about body A except that it is at rest. If afterwards it happens 
that body A moves, that of course could not have come about from the 
fact that it was at rest. For from that nothing else could follow but that 
body A would be at rest. 

If, on the other hand, A is supposed to move, then as often as we 
attend only to A, we shall be able to affirm nothing concerning it except 
that it moves. If afterwards it happens that A is at rest, that of course also 
could not have come about from the motion it had. For from the mo- 
tion nothing else could follow but that A would move. Therefore, it 
happens by a thing which was not in A, namely, by an external cause, by 
which (NS: the body in motion, A] has been determined to rest. 
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A1”: All modes by which a body is affected by another body follow both 
from the nature of the body affected and at the same time from the 
nature of the affecting body, so that one and the same body may be 
moved differently according to differences in the nature of the bodies 
moving it. And conversely, different bodies may be moved differently 
by one and the same body. 


A2”; When a body in motion strikes against another 


which is at rest and cannot give way, then it is 
reflected, so that it continues to move, and the angle of 
the line of the reflected motion with the surface of the 


body at rest which it struck against will be equal to the angle which the 
line of the incident motion makes with the same surface. 

This will be sufficient concerning the simplest bodies, which are dis- 
tinguished from one another only by motion and rest, speed and slow- 
ness. Now let us move up to composite bodies. 


Definition: When a number of bodies, whether of the same or of different size, 
are so constrained by other bodies that they lie upon one another, or if they so 
move, whether with the same degree or different degrees of speed, that they 
communicate their motions to each other in a certain fixed manner, we shall 
say that those bodies are united with one another and that they all together 
compose one body or individual, which is distinguished from the others by this 
union of bodies. 


A3”: As the parts of an individual, or composite body, lie upon one 
another over a larger or smaller surface, so they can be forced to change 
their position with more or less difficulty; and consequently the more or 
less will be the difficulty of bringing it about that the individual changes 
its shape. And therefore the bodies whose parts lie upon one another 
over a large surface, I shall call bard; those whose parts lie upon one 
another over a small surface, I shall call soft; and finally those whose 
parts are in motion, I shall call fluéd. 


L4: If, of @ body, or of an individual, which is composed of a number of bodies, 
some are removed, and at the same time as many others of the same nature take 
their place, the [NS: body, or the] individual will retain its nature, as before, 
without any change of its form. 

Dem: For (by L1) bodies are not distinguished in respect to sub- 
stance; what constitutes the form of the individual consists [NS: only] in 
the union of the bodies (by the preceding definition). But this [NS: 
union] (by hypothesis) is retained even if a continual change of bodies 
occurs, Therefore, the individual will retain its nature, as before, both 
in respect to substance, and in respect to mode, q.e.d. 
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LS: If the parts composing an individual become greater or less, but in such a 
proportion that they all keep the same ratio of motion and rest to each other as 
before, then the individual will likewise retain its nature, as before, without 
any change of form. 

Dem.: The demonstration of this is the same as that of the preceding 
lemma. 


L6: If certain bodies composing an individual are compelled to alter the motion 
they have from one direction to another, but so that they can continue their 
motions and communicate them to each other in the same ratio as before, the 
individual will likewise retain its nature, without any change of form. 

Dem.: This is evident through itself. For it is supposed that it retains 
everything which, in its definition, we said constitutes its form. [NS: See 
the definition before L4.] 


L?: Furthermore, the individual so composed retains its nature, whether it, 
as a whole, moves or is at rest, or whether it moves in this or that direction, so 
long as each part retains its motion, and communicates it, as before, to the 
others. 

Dem: This [NS: also] is evident from the definition preceding L4. 

Schol.: By this, then, we see how a composite individual can be af- 
fected in many ways, and still preserve its nature. So far we have con- 
ceived an individual which is composed only of bodies which are distin- 
guished from one another only by motion and rest, speed and slowness, 
that is, which is composed of the simplest bodies. But if we should now 
conceive of another, composed of a number of individuals of a different 
nature, we shall find that it can be affected in a great many other ways, 
and still preserve its nature. For since each part of it is composed of a 
number of bodies, each part will therefore (by L7) be able, without any 
change of its nature, to move now more slowly, now more quickly, and 
consequently communicate its motion more quickly or more slowly to 
the others. 

But if we should further conceive a third kind of individual, com- 
posed [NS: of many individuals] of this second kind, we shall find that 
it can be affected in many other ways, without any change of its form. 
And if we proceed in this way to infinity, we shall easily conceive that 
the whole of nature is one individual, whose parts, that is, all bodies, 
vary in infinite ways, without any change of the whole individual. 

If it had been my intention to deal expressly with body, I ought to 
have explained and demonstrated these things more fully. But I have 
already said that I intended something else, and brought these things 
forward only because I can easily deduce from them the things I have 
decided to demonstrate. 
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I. The human body is composed of a great many individuals of different 
natures, each of which is highly composite. 

II. Some of the individuals of which the human body is composed are 
fluid, some soft, and others, finally, are hard. 

III. The individuals composing the human body, and consequently, 
the human body itself, are affected by external bodies in very many 
ways. 

IV. The human body, to be preserved, requires a great many other 
bodies, by which it is, as it were, continually regenerated. 

V. When a fluid part of the human body is determined by an external 
body so that it frequently thrusts against a soft part [of the body], it 
changes its surface and, as it were, impresses on [the soft part] certain 
traces of the external body striking against [the fluid part]. 

VI. The human body can move and dispose external bodies in a great 
many ways. 


P14: The human mind is capable of perceiving a great many things, and is the 
more capable, the more its body can be disposed in a great many ways. 

Dem.: For the human body (by Post. 3 and 6) is affected in a great 
many ways by external bodies, and is disposed to affect external bodies 
in a great many ways. But the human mind must perceive everything 
which happens in the human body (by P12). Therefore, the human 
mind is capable of perceiving a great many things, and is the more capa- 
ble [, NS: as the human body is more capable], q.e.d. 


P15: The idea that constitutes the formal being [esse] of the human mind is 
not simple, but composed of a great many ideas. 

Dem.: The idea that constitutes the formal being of the human mind 
is the idea of a body (by P13), which (by Post. 1) is composed of a great 
many highly composite individuals. But of each individual composing 
the body, there is necessarily (by P8C) an idea in God. Therefore (by 
P7), the idea of the human body is composed of these many ideas of the 
parts composing the body, q.e.d. 


P16: The idea of any mode in which the human body is affected by external 
bodies must involve the nature of the human body and at the same time the 
nature of the external body. 

Dem: For all the modes in which a body is affected follow from the 
nature of the affected body, and at the same time from the nature of the 
affecting body (by A1” {II/99]). So the idea of them (by IA4) will neces- 
sarily involve the nature of each body. And so the idea of each mode in 
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which the human body is affected by an external body involves the na- 
ture of the human body and of the external body, q.e.d. 

Cor. 1: From this it follows, first, that the human mind perceives the 
nature of a great many bodies together with the nature of its own body. 

Cor. 2: It follows, second, that the ideas which we have of external 
bodies indicate the condition of our own body more than the nature of 
the external bodies. I have explained this by many examples in the Ap- 
pendix of Part I. 


P17: Ifthe human body is affected with a mode that involves the nature of an 
external body, the human mind will regard the same external body as actually 
existing, or as present to it, until the body is affected by an affect that excludes 
the existence or presence of that body. 

Dem: This is evident. For so long as the human body is so affected, 
the human mind (by P12) will regard this affection of the body, that is 
(by P16), it will have the idea of a mode that actually exists, an idea 
which involves the nature of the external body, that is, an idea which 
does not exclude, but posits, the existence or presence of the nature of 
the external body. And so the mind (by P16C1) will regard the external 
body as actually existing, or as present, until it is affected, and so on, 
q.e.d. 

Cor. Although the external bodies by which the human body has 
once been affected neither exist nor are present, the mind will still be 
able to regard them as if they were present. 

Dem.: While external bodies so determine the fluid parts of the 
human body that they often thrust against the softer parts, they change 
(by Post. 5) their surfaces with the result (see A2” after L3) that they are 
reflected from it in another way than they used to be before, and still 
later, when the fluid parts, by their spontaneous motion, encounter 
those new surfaces, they are reflected in the same way as when they were 
driven against those surfaces by the external bodies. Consequently, 
while, thus reflected, they continue to move, they will affect the human 
body with the same mode, concerning which the mind (by P12) will 
think again, that is (by P17), the mind will again regard the external 
body as present; this will happen as often as the fluid parts of the human 
body encounter the same surfaces by their spontaneous motion. So al- 
though the external bodies by which the human body has once been 
affected do not exist, the mind will still regard them as present, as often 
as this action of the body is repeated, q.e.d. 

Schol.: We see, therefore, howit can happen (as it often does) that we 
regard as present things which do not exist. This can happen from other 
causes also, but it is sufficient for me here to have shown one through 
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which I can explain it as if I had shown it through its true cause; still, I 
do not believe that I wander far from the true [cause] since all those 
postulates which I have assumed contain hardly anything which is not 
established by experience which we cannot doubt, after we have shown 
that the human body exists as we are aware of it (see P13C). 

Furthermore (from P17C and P16C2), we clearly understand what is 
the difference between the idea of, say, Peter, which constitutes the 
essence of Peter’s mind, and the idea of Peter which is in another man, 
say in Paul. For the former directly explains the essence of Peter's body, 
and does not involve existence, except so long as Peter exists; but the 
latter indicates the condition of Paul’s body more than Peter’s nature 
[NS: see P16C2], and therefore, while that condition of Paul’s body 
lasts, Paul’s mind will still regard Peter as present to itself, even though 
Peter does not exist. 

Next, to retain the customary words, the affections of the human 
body whose ideas present external bodies as present to us, we shall call 
images of things, though they do not reproduce the [NS: external] fig- 
ures of things. And when the mind regards bodies in this way, we shall 
say that it imagines. 

And here, in order to begin to indicate what error is, I should like you 
to note that the imaginations of the mind, considered in themselves 
contain no error, ov that the mind does not err from the fact that it 
imagines, but only insofar as it is considered to lack an idea which ex- 
cludes the existence of those things which it imagines to be present to it. 
For if the mind, while it imagined nonexistent things as present to it, at 
the same time knew that those things did not exist, it would, of course, 
attribute this power of imagining to a virtue of its nature, not to a vice— 
especially if this faculty of imagining depended only on its own nature, 
that is (by ID7), if the mind’s faculty of imagining were free. 


P18: If the human body has once been affected by two or more bodies at the 
same time, then when the mind subsequently imagines one of them, it will 
immediately recollect the others also. 

Dem.: The mind (by P17C) imagines a body because the human body 
is affected and disposed as it was affected when certain of its parts were 
struck by the external body itself. But (by hypothesis) the body was then 
so disposed that the mind imagined two [or more] bodies at once; there- 
fore it will now also imagine two [or more] at once, and when the mind 
imagines one, it will immediately recollect the other also, q.e.d. 

Schol.: From this we clearly understand what memory is. For it is 
nothing other than a certain connection of ideas involving the nature of 
things which are outside the human body—a connection which is in the 
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mind according to the order and connection of the affections of the 
human body. 

I say, first, that the connection is only of those ideas which involve the 
nature of things outside the human body, but not of the ideas which 
explain the nature of the same things. For they are really (by P16) ideas 
of affections of the human body which involve both its nature and that 
of external bodies. 

I say, second, that this connection happens according to the order and 
connection of the affections of the human body in order to distinguish 
it from the connection of ideas which happens according to the order of 
the intellect, by which the mind perceives things through their first 
causes, and which is the same in all men. 

And from this we clearly understand why the mind, from the thought 
of one thing, immediately passes to the thought of another, which has 
no likeness to the first: as, for example, from the thought of the word 
pomum a Roman will immediately pass to the thought of the fruit [viz. 
an apple], which has no similarity to that articulate sound and nothing 
in common with it except that the body of the same man has often been 
affected by these two [NS: at the same time], that is, that the man often 
heard the word pomum while he saw the fruit. 

And in this way each of us will pass from one thought to another, as 
each one’s association has ordered the images of things in the body. For 
example, a soldier, having seen traces of a horse in the sand, will imme- 
diately pass from the thought of a horse to the thought of a horseman, 
and from that to the thought of war, and so on. But a farmer will pass 
from the thought of a horse to the thought of a plow, and then to that 
of a field, and so on. And so each one, according as he has been accus- 
tomed to join and connect the images of things in this or that way, will 
pass from one thought to another. 


P19: The human mind does not know the human body itself, nor does it know 
that it exists, except through ideas of affections by which the body is affected. 
Dem.: For the human mind is the idea itself, or knowledge of the 
human body (by P13), which (by P9) is indeed in God insofar as he is 
considered to be affected by another idea of a singular thing, or because 
(by Post. 4) the human body requires a great many bodies by which it is, 
as it were, continually regenerated; and [NS: because] the order and 
connection of ideas is (by P7) the same as the order and connection of 
causes, this idea will be in God insofar as he is considered to be affected 
by the ideas of a great many singular things. Therefore, God has the 
idea of the human body, or knows the human body, insofar as he is 
affected by a great many other ideas, and not insofar as he constitutes 
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the nature of the human mind, thatis (by P11C), the human mind does 
not know the human body. 

But the ideas of affections of the body are in God insofar as he consti- 
tutes the nature of the human mind, or the human mind perceives the 
same affections (by P12), and consequently (by P16) the human body 
itself, as actually existing (by P17). 

Therefore to that extent only, the human mind perceives the human 
body itself, q.e.d. 


P20: There is also in God an idea, or knowledge, of the human mind, which 
follows in God in the same way and is related to God in the same way as the 
idea, or knowledge, of the human body. 

Dem.: Thought is an attribute of God (by P1), and so (by P3) there 
must necessarily be in God an idea both of [NS: thought] and of all of 
its affections, and consequently (by P11), of the human mind also. Next, 
this idea, or knowledge, of the mind does not follow in God insofar as 
he is infinite, but insofar as he is affected by another idea of a singular 
thing (by P9). But the order and connection of ideas is the same as the 
order and connection of causes (by P7). Therefore, this idea, or knowl- 
edge, of the mind follows in God and is related to God in the same way 
as the idea, or knowledge, of the body, q.e.d. 


P21: This idea of the mind is united tothe mind in the same way as the mind 
és united to the body. 

Dem.: We have shown that the mind is united to the body from the 
fact that the body is the object of the mind (see P12 and 13); and so by 
the same reasoning the idea of the mind must be united with its own 
object, that is, with the mind itself, in the same way as the mind is united 
with the body, q.e.d. 

Schol.: This proposition is understood far more clearly from what is 
said in P7S; for there we have shown that the idea of the body and the 
body, that is (by P13), the mind and the body, are one and the same 
individual, which is conceived now under the attribute of thought, now 
under the attribute of extension. So the idea of the mind and the mind 
itself are one and the same thing, which is conceived under one and the 
same attribute, namely, thought. The idea of the mind, I say, and the 
mind itself follow in God from the same power of thinking and by the 
same necessity. For the idea of the mind, that is, the idea of the idea, is 
nothing but the form of the idea insofar as this is considered as a mode 
of thinking without relation to the object. For as soon as someone 
knows something, he thereby knows that he knows it, and at the same 
time knows that he knows that he knows, and so on, to infinity. But 
more on these matters later. 
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P22: The human mind perceives not only the affections of the body, but also the 
ideas of these affections. 

Dem.: The ideas of the ideas of the affections follow in God in the 
same way and are related to God in the same way as the ideas themselves 
of the affections (this is demonstrated in the same way as P20). But the 
ideas of the affections of the body are in the human mind (by P12), that 
is (by P11C), in God, insofar as he constitutes the essence of the human 
mind. Therefore, the ideas of these ideas will be in God insofar as he has 
the knowledge, or idea, of the human mind, that is (by P21), they will be 
in the human mind itself, which for that reason perceives not only the 
affections of the body, but also their ideas, q.e.d. 


P23: The mind does not know itself, except insofar as it perceives the ideas of 
the affections of the body. 

Dem.: The idea, or knowledge, of the mind (by P20) follows in God 
in the same way, and is related to God in the same way as the idea, or 
knowledge, of the body. But since (by P19) the human mind does not 
know the human body itself, that is (by P11C), since the knowledge of 
the human body is not related to God insofar as he constitutes the na- 
ture of the human mind, the knowledge of the mind is also not related 
to God insofar as he constitutes the essence of the human mind. And so 
(again by P11C) to that extent the human mind does not know itself. 

Next, the ideas of the affections by which the body is affected involve 
the nature of the human body itself (by P16), that is (by P13), agree with 
the nature of the mind. So knowledge of these ideas will necessarily 
involve knowledge of the mind. But (by P22) knowledge of these ideas 
is in the human mind itself. Therefore, the human mind, to that extent 
only, knows itself, q.e.d. 


P24: The human mind does not involve adequate knowledge of the parts com- 
posing the human body. 

Dem.: The parts composing the human body pertain to the essence 
of the body itself only insofar as they communicate their motions to one 
another in a certain fixed manner (see the definition after L3C), and not 
insofar as they can be considered as individuals, without relation to the 
human body. For (by Post. 1) the parts of the human body are highly 
composite individuals, whose parts (by L4) can be separated from the 
human body and communicate their motions (see Al” after L3) to other 
bodies in another manner, while the human body completely preserves 
its nature and form. And so the idea, or knowledge, of each part will be 
in God (by P3), insofar as he is considered to be affected by another idea 
of a singular thing (by P9), a singular thing which is prior, in the order 
of Nature, to the part itself (by P7). The same must also be said of each 
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part of the individual composing the human body. And so, the knowl- 
edge of each part composing the human body is in God insofar as he is 
affected with a great many ideas of things, and not insofar as he has only 
the idea of the human body, that is (by P13), the idea which constitutes 
the nature of the human mind. And so, by (P11C) the human mind does 
not involve adequate knowledge of the parts composing the human 


body, q.e.d. 


P25: The idea of any affection of the human body does not involve adequate 
knowledge of an external body. 

Dem.: We have shown (P16) that the idea of an affection of the 
human body involves the nature of an external body insofar as the exter- 
nal body determines the human body in a certain fixed way. But insofar 
as the external body is an Individual which is not related to the human 
body, the idea, or knowledge, of it is in God (by P9) insofar as God is 
considered to be affected with the idea of another thing which (by P7) 
is prior in nature to the external body itself. So adequate knowledge of 
the external body is not in God insofar as he has the idea of an affection 
of the human body, or the idea of an affection of the human body does 
not involve adequate knowledge of the external body, q.e.d. 


P26: The human mind does not perceive any external body as actually existing, 
except through the ideas of the affections of its own body. 

Dem: If the human body is not affected by an external body in any 
way, then (by P7) the idea of the human body, that is (by P13) the 
human mind, is also not affected in any way by the idea of the existence 
of that body, or it does not perceive the existence of that external body 
in any way. But insofar as the human body is affected by an external 
body in some way, to that extent [the human mind] (by P16 and P16C1) 
perceives the external body, q.e.d. 

Cor.: Insofar as the human mind imagines an external body, it does 
not have adequate knowledge of it. ; 

Dem.: When the human mind regards external bodies through ideas 
of the affections of its own body, then we say that it imagines (see P17S); 
and the mind cannot in any other way (by P26) imagine external bodies 
as actually existing. And so (by P25), insofar as the mind imagines exter- 
nal bodies, it does not have adequate knowledge of them, q.e.d. 


P27: The idea of any affection of the human body does not involve adequate 
knowledge of the human body itself. 

Dem.: Any idea of any affection of the human body involves the na- 
ture of the human body insofar as the human body itself is considered 
to be affected with a certain definite mode (see P16). But insofar as the 
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human body is an individual, which can be affected with many other 
modes, the idea of this [affection] and so on. (See P25D.) 


P28: The ideas of the affections of the human body, insofar as they are related 
only to the human mind, are not clear and distinct, but con fused. 

Dem: For the ideas of the affections of the human body involve the 
nature of external bodies as much as that of the human body (by P16), 
and must involve the nature not only of the human body [NS: as a 
whole], but also of its parts; for the affections are modes (by Post. 3) 
with which the parts of the human body, and consequently the whole 
body, are affected. But (by P24 and P25) adequate knowledge of exter- 
nal bodies and of the parts composing the human body is in God, not 
insofar as he is considered to be affected with the human mind, but 
insofar as he is considered to be affected with other ideas. Therefore, 
these ideas of the affections, insofar as they are related only to the 
human mind, are like conclusions without premises, that is (as is known 
through itself), they are confused ideas, q.e.d. 

Schol.: In the same way we can demonstrate that the idea which con- 
stitutes the nature of the human mind is not, considered in itself alone, 
clear and distinct; we can also demonstrate the same of the idea of the 
human mind and the ideas of the ideas of the human body’s affections 
(NS: viz. that they are confused], insofar as they are referred to the mind 
alone. Anyone can easily see this. 


P29: The idea of the idea of any affection of the human body does not involve 
adequate knowledge of the human mind. 

Dem.: For the idea of an affection of the human body (by P27) does 
not involve adequate knowledge of the body itself, or does not express 
its nature adequately, that is (by P13), does not agree adequately with 
the nature of the mind; and so (by IA6) the idea of this idea does not 
express the nature of the human mind adequately, or does not involve 
adequate knowledge of it, q.e.d. 

Cor.: From this it follows that so long as the human mind perceives 
things from the common order of Nature, it does not have an adequate, 
but only a confused and mutilated knowledge of itself, of its own body, 
and of external bodies. For the mind does not know itself except insofar 
as it perceives ideas of the affections of the body (by P23). But it does 
not perceive its own body (by P19) except through the very ideas them- 
selves of the affections [of the body], and it is also through them alone 
that it perceives external bodies (by P26). And so, insofar as it has these 
{ideas}, then neither of itself (by P29), nor of its own body (by P27), nor 
of external bodies (by P25) does it have an adequate knowledge, but 
only (by P28 and P28S) a mutilated and confused knowledge, q.e.d. 
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Schol.: I say expressly that the mind has, not an adequate, but only a 
confused [NS: and mutilated] knowledge, of itself, of its own body, and 
of external bodies, so long as it perceives things from the common order 
of Nature, that is, so long as it is determined externally, from fortuitous 
encounters with things, to regard this or that, and not so long as it is 
determined internally, from the fact that it regards a number of things 
at once, to understand their agreements, differences, and oppositions. 
For so often as it is disposed internally, in this or another way, then it 
regards things clearly and distinctly, as I shall show below. 


P30: We can have only an entirely inadequate knowledge of the duration of 
our body. 

Dem.: Our body’s duration depends neither on its essence (by A1), 
nor even on God’s absolute nature (by IP21). But (by IP28) itis deter- 
mined to exist and produce an effect from such [NS: other] causes as are 
also determined by others to exist and produce an effect in a certain and 
determinate manner, and these again by others, and so to infinity. 
Therefore, the duration of our body depends on the common order of 
Nature and the constitution of things. But adequate knowledge of how 
things are constituted is in God, insofar as he has the ideas of all of 
them, and not insofar as he has only the idea of the human body (by 
P9C). So the knowledge of the duration of our body is quite inadequate 
in God, insofar as he is considered to constitute only the nature of the 
human mind, that is (by P11C), this knowledge is quite inadequate in 
our mind, q.e.d. 


P31: We can have only an entirely inadequate knowledge of the duration of the 
singular things which are outside us. 

Dem: For each singular thing, like the human body, must be deter- 
mined by another singular thing to exist and produce effects in a certain 
and determinate way, and this again by another, and so to infinity (by 
IP28). But since (in P30) we have demonstrated from this common 
property of singular things that we have only a very inadequate knowl- 
edge of the duration of our body, we shall have to draw the same conclu- 
sion concerning the duration of singular things [outside us], namely, 
that we can have only a very inadequate knowledge of their duration, 
q.e.d. 

Cor.: From this it follows that all particular things are contingent and 
corruptible. For we can have no adequate knowledge of their duration 
(by P31), and that is what we must understand by the contingency of 
things and the possibility of their corruption (see IP33S1). For (by 
IP29) beyond that there is no contingency. 
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P32: All ideas, insofar as they are related to God, are true. 
Dem: For all ideas which are in God agree entirely with their objects 
(by P7C), and so (by IA6) they are all true, q.e.d. 


P33: There is nothing positive in ideas on account of which they are called false. 

Dem.: If you deny this, conceive (if possible) a positive mode of 
thinking which constitutes the form of error, or falsity. This mode of 
thinking cannot be in God (by P32). But it also can neither be nor be 
conceived outside God (by IP15). And so there can be nothing positive 
in ideas on account of which they are called false, q.e.d. 


P34: Every idea which in us is absolute, or adequate and perfect, is true. 

Dem.: When we say that there is in us an adequate and perfect idea, 
we are saying nothing but that (by P11C) there is an adequate and per- 
fect idea in God insofar as he constitutes the essence of our mind, and 
consequently (by P32) we are saying nothing but that such an idea is 
true, q.e.d. 


P35: Falsity consists in the privation of knowledge which inadequate, or muti- 
lated and con fused, ideas involve. 

Dem.: There is nothing positive in ideas which constitutes the form 
of falsity (by P33); but falsity cannot consist in an absolute privation (for 
it is minds, not bodies, which are said to err, or be deceived), nor also in 
absolute ignorance. For to be ignorant and to err are different. So it 
consists in the privation of knowledge which inadequate knowledge of 
things, or inadequate and confused ideas, involve, q.e.d. 

Schol.: In P17S I explained how error consists in the privation of 
knowledge. But to explain the matter more fully, I shall give [NS: one 
or two examples]: men are deceived in that they think themselves free 
(NS: i.e., they think that, of their own free will, they can either do a 
thing or forbear doing it], an opinion which consists only in this, that 
they are conscious of their actions and ignorant of the causes by which 
they are determined. This, then, is their idea of freedom—that they do 
not know any cause of their actions. They say, of course, that human 
actions depend on the will, but these are only words for which they have 
no idea. For all are ignorant of what the will is, and how it moves the 
body; those who boast of something else, who feign seats and dwelling 
places of the soul, usually provoke either ridicule or disgust. 

Similarly, when we look at the sun, we imagine it as about two hun- 
dred feet away from us, an error which does not consist simply in this 
imagining, but in the fact that while we imagine it in this way, we are 
ignorant of its true distance and of the cause of this imagining. For even 
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if we later come to know that it is more than six hundred diameters of 
the earth away from us, we nevertheless imagine it as near. For we imag- 
ine the sun so near not because we do not know its true distance, but 
because an affection of our body involves the essence of the sun insofar 
as our body is affected by the sun. 


P36: Inadequate and con fused ideas follow with the same necessity as adequate, 
or clear and distinct ideas. 

Dem.: All ideas are in God (by IP15); and, insofar as they are related 
to God, are true (by P32), and (by P7C) adequate. And so there are no 
inadequate or confused ideas except insofar as they are related to the 
singular mind of someone (see P24 and P28). And so all ideas—both the 
adequate and the inadequate—follow with the same necessity (by P6C), 
q.e.d. 


P37: What is common to all things (on this see L2, above) and is equally 
in the part and in the whole, does not constitute the essence of any singular 
thing. 

Dem..: If you deny this, conceive (if possible) that it does constitute 
the essence of some singular thing, say the essence of B. Then (by D2) 
it can neither be nor be conceived without B. But this is contrary to the 
hypothesis. Therefore, it does not pertain to the essence of B, nor does 
it constitute the essence of any other singular thing, q.e.d. 


P38: Those things which are common to all, and which are equally inthe part 
and in the whole, can only be conceived adequately. 

Dem.: Let A be something which is common to all bodies, and which 
is equally in the part of each body and in the whole. I say that A can only 
be conceived adequately. For its idea (by P7C) will necessarily be ade- 
quate in God, both insofar as he has the idea of the human body and 
insofar as he has ideas of its affections, which (by P16, P25, and P27) 
involve in part both the nature of the human body and that of external 
bodies. That is (by P12 and P13), this idea will necessarily be adequate 
in God insofar as he constitutes the human mind, or insofar as he has 
ideas that are in the human mind. The mind, therefore (by P11C), nec- 
essarily perceives A adequately, and does so both insofar as it perceives 
itself and insofar as it perceives its own or any external body. Nor can A 
be conceived in another way, q.e.d. 

Cor. From this it follows that there are certain ideas, 07 notions, 
common to all men. For (by L2) all bodies agree in certain things, which 
(by P38) must be perceived adequately, or clearly and distinctly, by all. 


P39: If something is common to, and peculiar to, the human body and certain 
external bodies by which the human body is usually affected, and is equally 
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in the part and in the whole of each of them, its idea will also be adequate in 
the mind. 

Dem.:: Let A be that which is common to, and peculiar to, the human 
body and certain external bodies, which is equally in the human body 
and in the same external bodies, and finally, which is equally in the part 
of each external body and in the whole. There will be an adequate idea 
of A in God (by P7C), both insofar as he has the idea of the human 
body, and insofar as he has ideas of the posited external bodies. Let it be 
posited now that the human body is affected by an external body 
through what it has in common with it, that is, by A; the idea of this 
affection will involve property A (by P16), and so (by P7C) the idea of 
this affection, insofar as it involves property A, will be adequate in God 
insofar as he is affected with ‘the idea of the human body, that is (by 
P13), insofar as he constitutes the nature of the human mind. And so 
(by P11C), this idea is also adequate in the human mind, q.e.d. 

Cor.: From this it follows that the mind is the more capable of per- 
ceiving many things adequately as its body has many things in common 
with other bodies. 


P40: Whatever ideas follow in the mind from ideas which are adequate in the 
mind are also adequate. 

Dem.: This is evident. For when we say that an idea in the human 
mind follows from ideas which are adequate in it, we are saying nothing 
but that (by P11C) in the divine intellect there is an idea of which God 
is the cause, not insofar as he is infinite, nor insofar as he is affected with 
the ideas of a great many singular things, but insofar as he constitutes 
only the essence of the human mind [NS: and therefore, it must be 
adequate]. 

Schol. 1: With this I have explained the cause of those notions which 
are called common, and which are the foundations of our reasoning. 

But some axioms, or notions, result from other causes which it would 
be helpful to explain by this method of ours. For from these [explana- 
tions] it would be established which notions are more useful than the 
others, and which are of hardly any use; and then, which are common, 
which are clear and distinct only to those who have no prejudices, and 
finally, which are ill-founded. Moreover, we would establish what is the 
origin of those notions they call Second, and consequently of the axioms 
founded on them, and other things I have thought about, from time to 
time, concerning these matters. But since I have set these aside for an- 
other treatise, and do not wish to give rise to disgust by too long a 
discussion, I have decided to pass over them here. 

But not to omit anything it is necessary to know, I shall briefly add 
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something about the causes from which the terms called Transcendental 
have had their origin—I mean terms like Being, Thing, and Something. 
These terms arise from the fact that the human body, being limited, is 
capable of forming distinctly only a certain number of images at the 
same time (I have explained what an image is in P17S). If that number 
is exceeded, the images will begin to be confused, and if the number of 
images the body is capable of forming distinctly in itself at once is 
greatly exceeded, they will all be completely confused with one another. 

Since this is so, it is evident from P17C and P18, that the human 
mind will be able to imagine distinctly, at the same time, as many bodies 
as there can be images formed at the same time in its body. But when the 
images in the body are completely confused, the mind also will imagine 
all the bodies confusedly, without any distinction, and comprehend 
them as if under one attribute, namely, under the attribute of Being, 
Thing, and so forth. This can also be deduced from the fact that images 
are not always equally vigorous and from other causes like these, which 
it is not necessary to explain here. For our purpose it is sufficient to 
consider only one. For they all reduce to this: these terms signify ideas 
that are confused in the highest degree. 

Those notions they call Universal, like Man, Horse, Dog, and the 
like, have arisen from similar causes, namely, because so many images 
(e.g., of men) are formed at one time in the human body that they sur- 
pass the power of imagining—not entirely, of course, but still to the 
point where the mind can imagine neither slight differences of the sin- 
gular [men] (such as the color and size of each one, etc.) nor their deter- 
minate number, and imagines distinctly only what they all agree in, in- 
sofar as they affect the body. For the body has been affected most [NS: 
forcefully] by [what is common], since each singular has affected it [by 
this property]. And [NS: the mind] expresses this by the word man, and 
predicates it of infinitely many singulars. For as we have said, it cannot 
imagine a determinate number of singulars. 

But it should be noted that these notions are not formed by all [NS: 
men] in the same way, but vary from one to another, in accordance with 
what the body has more often been affected by, and what the mind 
imagines or recollects more easily. For example, those who have more 
often regarded men’s stature with wonder will understand by the word 
man an animal of erect stature. But those who have been accustomed to 
consider something else, will form another common image of men—for 
example, that man is an animal capable of laughter, or a featherless 
biped, or a rational animal. 

And similarly concerning the others—each will form universal im- © 
ages of things according to the disposition of his body. Hence it is not 
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surprising that so many controversies have arisen among the philoso- 
se who have wished to explain natural things by mere images of 
things. 

Schol. 2: From what has been said above, it is clear that we perceive 
many things and form universal notions: 

I. from singular things which have been represented to us through 
the senses in a way which is mutilated, confused, and without order for 
the intellect (see P29C); for that reason I have been accustomed to call 
such perceptions knowledge from random experience; 

II. from signs, for example, from the fact that, having heard or read 
certain words, we recollect things, and form certain ideas of them, like 
those through which we imagine the things (P18S); these two ways of 
regarding things I shall henceforth call knowledge of the first kind, 
opinion or imagination; 

III. finally, from the fact that we have common notions and adequate 
ideas of the properties of things (see P38C, P39, P39C, and P40). This 
I shall call reason and the second kind of knowledge. 

(IV.] In addition to these two kinds of knowledge, there is (as I shall 
show in what follows) another, third kind, which we shall call intuitive 
knowledge. And this kind of knowing proceeds from an adequate idea 
of the formal essence of certain attributes of God to the adequate 
knowledge of the [NS: formal] essence of things. 

I shall explain all these with one example. Suppose there are three 
numbers, and the problem is to find a fourth which is to the third as the 
second is to the first. Merchants do not hesitate to multiply the second 
by the third, and divide the product by the first, because they have not 
yet forgotten what they heard from their teacher without any demon- 
stration, or because they have often found this in the simplest numbers, 
or from the force of the demonstration of P19 in Book VII of Euclid, 
namely, from the common property of proportionals. But in the sim- 
plest numbers none of this is necessary. Given the numbers 1, 2, and 3, 
no one fails to see that the fourth proportional number is 6—and we see 
this much more clearly because we infer the fourth number from the 
ratio which, in one glance, we see the firstnumber to have to the second. 


P41: Knowledge of the first kind is the only cause of falsity, whereas knowledge 
of the second and of the third kind is necessarily true. 

Dem.: We have said in the preceding scholium that to knowledge of 
the first kind pertain all those ideas which are inadequate and confused; 
and so (by P35) this knowledge is the only cause of falsity. Next, we have 
said that to knowledge of the second and third kinds pertain those 
which are adequate; and so (by P34) this knowledge is necessarily true. 
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P42: Knowledge of the second and third kinds, andnot of the first kind, teaches 
us to distinguish the true from the false. 

Dem: This proposition is evident through itself. For he who knows 
how to distinguish between the true and the false must have an adequate 
idea of the true and of the false, that is (P40S2), must know the true and 
the false by the second or third kind of knowledge. 


P43: He who has a true idea at the same time knows that he has a true idea, 
and cannot doubt the truth of the thing. 

Dem.: An idea true in us is that which is adequate in God insofar as 
he is explained through the nature of the human mind (by P11C). Let 
us posit, therefore, that there is in God, insofar as he is explained 
through the nature of the human mind, an adequate idea, A. Of this idea 
there must necessarily also be in God an idea which is related to God in 
the same way as idea A (by P20, whose demonstration is universal [NS: 
and can be applied to all ideas}). But idea A is supposed to be related to 
God insofar as he is explained through the nature of the human mind; 
therefore the idea of idea A must also be related to God in the same way, 
that is (by the same P11(), this adequate idea of idea A will be in the 
mind itself which has the adequate idea A. And so he who has an ade- 
quate idea, or (by P34) who knows a thing truly, must at the same time 
have an adequate idea, or true knowledge, of his own knowledge. That 
is (as is manifest through itself), he must at the same time be certain, 
q.e.d. 

Schol.: In P21S I have explained what an idea of an idea is. But it 
should be noted that the preceding proposition is sufficiently manifest 
through itself. For no one who has a true idea is unaware that a true idea 
involves the highest certainty. For to have a true idea means nothing 
other than knowing a thing perfectly, or in the best way. And of course 
no one can doubt this unless he thinks that an idea is something mute, 
like a picture on a tablet, and not a mode of thinking, namely, the very 
{act of] understanding. And I ask, who can know that he understands 
some thing unless he first understands it? That is, who can know that he 
is certain about some thing unless he is first certain about it? What can 
there be which is clearer and more certain than a true idea, to serve as 
astandard of truth? As the light makes both itself and the darkness plain, 
so truth is the standard both of itself and of the false. 

By this I chink we have replied to these questions: if a true idea is 
distinguished from a false one, [NS: not insofar as it is said to be a mode 
of thinking, but] only insofar as it is said to agree with its object, then a 
true idea has no more reality or perfection than a false one (since they 
are distinguished only through the extrinsic denomination [NS: and not 
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through the intrinsic denomination])—and so, does the man who has 
true ideas [NS: have any more reality or perfection] than he who has 
only false ideas? Again, why do men have false ideas? And finally, how 
can someone know certainly that he has ideas which agree with their 
objects? 

To these questions, I say, I think I have already replied. For as far as 
the difference between a true and a false idea is concerned, it is estab- 
lished from P35 that the true is related to the false as being is to nonbe- 
ing. And the causes of falsity I have shown most clearly from P19 to 
P35S. From this it is also clear what is the difference between the man 
who has true ideas and the man who has only false ideas. Finally, as to 
the last, namely, how a man can know that he has an idea which agrees 
with its object? I have just shown, more than sufficiently, that this arises 
solely from his having an idea which does agree with its object—or that 
truth is its own standard. Add to this that our mind, insofar as it per- 
ceives things truly, is part of the infinite intellect of God (by P11C); 
hence, it is as necessary that the mind’s clear and distinct ideas are true 
as that God’s ideas are. 


P44: It is of the nature of reason to regard things as necessary, not as con- 
tingent. 

Dem.: It is of the nature of reason to perceive things truly (by P41), 
namely (by IA6), as they are in themselves, that is (by IP29), not as 
contingent but as necessary, q.e.d. 

Cor. 1: From this it follows that it depends only on the imagination 
that we regard things as contingent, both in respect to the past and in 
respect to the future. 

Schol.: I shall explain briefly how this happens. We have shown above 
(by P17 and P17C) that even though things do not exist, the mind still 
imagines them always as present to itself, unless causes occur which 
exclude their present existence. Next, we have shown (P18) that if the 
human body has once been affected by two external bodies at the same 
time, then afterwards, when the mind imagines one of them, it will im- 
mediately recollect the other also, that is, it will regard both as present 
to itself unless causes occur which exclude their present existence. 
Moreover, no one doubts but what we also imagine time, namely, from 
the fact that we imagine some bodies to move more slowly than others, 
or more quickly, or with the same speed. 

Let us suppose, then, a child, who saw Peter for the first time yester- 
day, in the morning, but saw Paul at noon, and Simon in the evening, 
and today again saw Peter in the morning. It is clear from P18 that as 
soon as he sees the morning light, he will immediately imagine the sun 
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taking the same course through the sky as he saw on the preceding day, 
or he will imagine the whole day, and Peter together with the morning, 
Paul with noon, and Simon with the evening. That is, he will imagine 
the existence of Paul and of Simon with a relation to future time. On the 
other hand, ifhe sees Simon in the evening, he will relate Paul and Peter 
to the time past, by imagining them together with past time. And he will 
do this more uniformly, the more often he has seen them in this same 
order. 

But if it should happen at some time that on some other evening he 
sees James instead of Simon, then on the following morning he will 
imagine now Simon, now James, together with the evening time, but 
not both at once. For it is supposed that he has seen one or the other of 
them in the evening, but not both at once. His imagination, therefore, 
will vacillate and he will imagine now this one, now that one, with the 
future evening time, that is, he will regard neither of them as certainly 
future, but both of them as contingently future. 

And this vacillation of the imagination will be the same if the imagi- 
nation is of things we regard in the same way with relation to past time 
or to present time. Consequently we shall imagine things as contingent 
in relation to present time as well as to past and future time. 

Cor 2: It is of the nature of reason to perceive things under a certain 
species of eternity. ; 

Dem: It is of the nature of reason to regard things as necessary and 
not as contingent (by P44). And it perceives this necessity of things truly 
(by P41), that is (by IA6), as it is in itself. But (by IP16) this necessity of 
things is the very necessity of God’s eternal nature. Therefore, it is of 
the nature of reason to regard things under this species of eternity. 

Add to this that the foundations of reason are notions (by P38) which 
explain those things which are common to all, and which (by P37) do 
not explain the essence of any singular thing. On that account, they 
must be conceived without any relation to time, but under a certain 
species of eternity, q.e.d. 


P45: Each idea of each body, or of each singular thing which actually exists, 
necessarily involves an eternal and infinite essence of God. 

Dem.: The idea of a singular thing which actually exists necessarily 
involves both the essence of the thing and its existence (by P8C). But 
singular things (by IP15) cannot be conceived without God—on the 
contrary, because (by P6) they have God for a cause insofar as he is 
considered under the attribute of which the things are modes, their 
ideas must involve the concept of their attribute (by IA4), that is (by 
ID6), must involve an eternal and infinite essence of God, q.e.d. 
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Schol.: By existence here I do not understand duration, that is, exis- 
tence insofar as it is conceived abstractly, and as a certain species of 
quantity. For I am speaking of the very nature of existence, which is 
attributed to singular things because infinitely many things follow from 
the eternal necessity of God’s nature in infinitely many modes (see 
IP16). I am speaking, I say, of the very existence of singular things inso- 
far as they are in God. For even if each one is determined by another 
singular thing to exist in a certain way, still the force by which each one 
perseveres in existing follows from the eternal necessity of God’s na- 
ture. Concerning this, see IP24C. 


P46: The knowledge of God's eternal and infinite essence which each idea in- 
volves is adequate and perfect. 

Dem.: The demonstration of the preceding proposition is universal, 
and whether the thing is considered as a part or as a whole, its idea, 
whether of the whole or of a part (by P45), will involve God’s eternal 
and infinite essence. So what gives knowledge of an eternal and infinite 
essence of God is common to all, and is equally in the part and in the 
whole. And so (by P38) this knowledge will be adequate, q.e.d. 


P47: The human mind has an adequate knowledge of God's eternal and infi- 
nite essence. 

Dem.: The human mind has ideas (by P22) from which it perceives 
(by P23) itself, (by P19) its own body, and (by P16C1 and P17) external 
bodies as actually existing. And so (by P45 and P46) it has an adequate 
knowledge of God’s eternal and infinite essence, q.e.d. 

Schol.: From this we see that God’s infinite essence and his eternity 
are known to all. And since all things are in God and are conceived 
through God, it follows that we can deduce from this knowledge a great 
many things which we know adequately, and so can form that third kind 
of knowledge of which we spoke in P40S2 and of whose excellence and 
utility we shall speak in Part V. 

But that men do not have so clear a knowledge of God as they do of 
the common notions comes from the fact that they cannot imagine 
God, as they can bodies, and that they have joined the name God to the 
images of things which they are used to seeing. Men can hardly avoid 
this, because they are continually affected by external bodies. 

And indeed, most errors consist only in our not rightly applying 
names to things. For when someone says that the lines which are drawn 
from the center of a circle to its circumference are unequal, he surely 
understands (then at least) by a circle something different from what 
mathematicians understand. Similarly, when men err in calculating, 
they have certain numbers in their mind and different ones on the 
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paper. So if you consider what they have in mind, they really do not err, 
though they seem to err because we think they have in their mind the 
numbers which are on the paper. If this were not so, we would not 
believe that they were erring, just as I did not believe that he was erring 
whom I recently heard cry out that his courtyard had flown into his 
neighbor’s hen (NS: although his words were absurd], because what he 
hadin mind seemed sufficiently clear to me [viz. that his hen had flown 
into his neighbor's courtyard]. 

And most controversies have arisen from this, that men do not rightly 
explain their own mind, or interpret the mind of the other man badly. 
For really, when they contradict one another most vehemently, they 
either have the same thoughts, or they are thinking of different things, 
so that what they think are errors and absurdities in the other are not. 


P48: In the mind there is no absolute, or free, will, but the mind is determined 
to will this or that by a cause which is also determined by another, and this 
again by another, and so to infinity. 

Dem.: The mind is a certain and determinate mode of thinking (by 
P1 1), and so (by IP17C2) cannot be a free cause of its own actions, or 
cannot have an absolute faculty of willing and not willing. Rather, it 
must be determined to willing this or that (by IP28) by a cause which is 
also determined by another, and this cause again by another, and so on, 
q.e.d. 

Schol.: In this same way it is also demonstrated that there is in the 
mind no absolute faculty of understanding, desiring, loving, and the 
like. From this it follows that these and similar faculties are either com- 
plete fictions or nothing but metaphysical beings, or universals, which 
we are used to forming from particulars. So intellect and will are to this 
or that idea, or to this or that volition as ‘stone-ness’ is to this or that 
stone, or man to Peter or Paul. 

We have explained the cause of men’s thinking themselves free in the 
Appendix of Part I. But before I proceed further, it should be noted here 
that by will I understand a faculty of affirming and denying, and not 
desire. I say that I understand the faculty by which the mind affirms or 
denies something true or something false, and not the desire by which 
the mind wants a thing or avoids it. 

But after we have demonstrated that these faculties are universal no- 
tions which are not distinguished from the singulars from which we 
form them, we must now investigate whether the volitions themselves 
are anything beyond the very ideas of things. We must investigate, I say, 
whether there is any other affirmation or negation in the mind except 
that which the idea involves, insofar as it is an idea—on this see the - 
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following proposition and also D3—so that our thought does not fall 
into pictures. For by ideas I understand, not the images which are 
formed at the back of the eye (and, if you like, in the middle of the 
brain), but concepts of thought [NS: or the objective being of a thing 
insofar as it consists only in thought]. 


P49: In the mind there is no volition, or affirmation and negation, except that 
which the idea involves insofar as it is an idea. 

Dem: In the mind (by P48) there is no absolute faculty of willing and 
not willing, but only singular volitions, namely, this and that affirma- 
tion, and this and that negation. Let us conceive, therefore, some singu- 
lar volition, say a mode of thinking by which the mind affirms that the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles. 

This affirmation involves the concept, or idea, of the triangle, that is, 
it cannot be conceived without the idea of the triangle. For to say that 
A must involve the concept of B is the same as to say that A cannot be 
conceived without B. Further, this affirmation (by A3) also cannot be 
without the idea of the triangle. Therefore, this affirmation can neither 
be nor be conceived without the idea of the triangle. 

Next, this idea of the triangle must involve this same affirmation, 
namely, that its three angles equal two right angles. So conversely, this 
idea of the triangle also can neither be nor be conceived without this 
affirmation. 

So (by D2) this affirmation pertains to the essence of the idea of the 
triangle and is nothing beyond it. And what we have said concerning 
this volition (since we have selected it at random), must also be said 
concerning any volition, namely, that it is nothing apart from the idea, 
q.e.d. 

Cor.: The will and the intellect are one and the same. 

Dem.: The will and the intellect are nothing apart from the singular 
volitions and ideas themselves (by P48 and P48S). But the singular voli- 
tions and ideas are one and the same (by P49). Therefore the will and 
the intellect are one and the same, q.e.d. 

Schol.: [I.] By this we have removed what is commonly maintained to 
be the cause of error. Moreover, we have shown above that falsity con- 
sists only in the privation which mutilated and confused ideas involve. 
So a false idea, insofar as it is false, does not involve certainty. When we 
say that a man rests in false ideas, and does not doubt them, we do not, 
on that account, say that he is certain, but only that he does not doubt, 
or that he rests in false ideas because there are no causes to bring it 
about that his imagination wavers [NS: or to cause him to doubt them]. 
On this, see P44S. 
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Therefore, however stubbornly a man may cling to something false 
[NS: so that we cannot in any way make him doubt it], we shall still 
never say that he is certain of it. For by certainty we understand some- 
thing positive (see P43 and P43S), not the privation of doubt. But by the 
privation of certainty, we understand falsity. 

However, to explain the preceding proposition more fully, there re- 
main certain things I must warn you of. And then I must reply to the 
objections which can be made against this doctrine of ours. And finally, 
to remove every uneasiness, I thought it worthwhile to indicate some of 
the advantages of this doctrine. Some, I say—for the most important 
ones will be better understood from what we shall say in Part V. 

(II.] I begin, therefore, by warning my readers, first, to distinguish 
accurately between an idea, ov concept, of the mind, and the images of 
things which we imagine. And then it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween ideas and the words by which we signify things. For because 
many people either completely confuse these three—ideas, images, and 
words—or do not distinguish them accurately enough, or carefully 
enough, they have been completely ignorant of this doctrine concern- 
ing the will. But it is quite necessary to know it, both for the sake of 
speculation and in order to arrange one’s life wisely. 

Indeed, those who think that ideas consist in images which are 
formed in us from encounters with [NS: external] bodies, are convinced 
that those ideas of things [NS: which can make no trace in our brains, 
or] of which we can form no similar image [NS: in our brain] are not 
ideas, but only fictions which we feign from a free choice of the will. 
They look on ideas, therefore, as mute pictures on a panel, and preoccu- 
pied with this prejudice, do not see that an idea, insofar as it is an idea, 
involves an affirmation or negation. 

And then, those who confuse words with the idea, or with the very 
affirmation which the idea involves, think that they can will something 
contrary to what they are aware of, when they only affirm or deny with 
words something contrary to what they are aware of. But these preju- 
dices can easily be put aside by anyone who attends to the nature of 
thought, which does not at all involve the concept of extension. He will 
then understand clearly that an idea (since it is a mode of thinking) 
consists neither in the image of anything, nor in words. For the essence 
of words and of images is constituted only by corporeal motions, which 
do not at all involve the concept of thought. 

It should suffice to have issued these few words of warning on this 
matter, so I pass to the objections mentioned above. 

(III.A.(i)] The first of these is that they think it clear that the will. 
extends more widely than the intellect, and so is different from the intel- 
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lect. The reason why they think the will extends more widely than the 
intellect is that they say they know by experience that they do not re- 
quire a greater faculty of assenting, or affirming, and denying, than we 
already have, in order to assent to infinitely many other things which we 
do not perceive—but they do require a greater faculty of understanding. 
The will, therefore, is distinguished from the intellect because the intel- 
lect is finite and the will is infinite. 

[II1.A.(ii)] Second, it can be objected to us that experience seems to 
teach nothing more clearly than that we can suspend our judgmentso as 
not to assent to things we perceive. This also seems to be confirmed 
from the fact that no one is said to be deceived insofar as he perceives 
something, but only insofar as he assents or dissents. For example, 
someone who feigns a winged horse does not on that account grant that 
there is a winged horse, that is, he is not on that account deceived unless 
at the same time he grants that there is a winged horse. Therefore, 
experience seems to teach nothing more clearly than that the will, or 
faculty of assenting, is free, and different from the faculty of under- 
standing. 

(II1.A.(iii)) Third, it can be objected that one affirmation ‘does not 
seem to contain more reality than another, that is, we do not seem to 
require a greater power to affirm that what is true, is true, than to affirm 
that something false is true. But [NS: with ideas it is different, for] we 
perceive that one idea has more reality, or perfection, than another. As 
some objects are more excellent than others, so also some ideas of ob- 
jects are more perfect than others. This also seems to establish a differ- 
ence between the will and the intellect. 

(IIL.A.(v)] Fourth, it can be objected that if man does not act from 
freedom of the will, what will happen if he is in a state of equilibrium, 
like Buridan’s ass? Will he perish of hunger and of thirst? If I concede 
that he will, I would seem to conceive an ass, or a statue of a man, not 
a man. But if I deny that he will, then he will determine himself, and 
consequently have the faculty of going where he wills and doing what he 
wills. 

Perhaps other things in addition to these can be objected. But be- 
cause I am not bound to force on you what anyone can dream, I shall 
only take the trouble to reply to these objections—and that as briefly as 
I can. 

(III.B.(i)] To the first I say that I grant that the will extends more 
widely than the intellect, if by intellect they understand only clear and 
distinct ideas. But I deny that the will extends more widely than percep- 
tions, or the faculty of conceiving. And indeed, I do not see why the 
faculty of willing should be called infinite, when the faculty of sensing 
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is not. For just as we can affirm infinitely many things by the same fac- 
ulty of willing (but one after another, for we cannot affirm infinitely 
many things at once), so also we can sense, or perceive, infinitely many 
bodies by the same faculty of sensing (viz. one after another [NS: and 
not at once]). 

If they say that there are infinitely many things which we cannot per- 
ceive, I reply that we cannot reach them by any thought, and conse- 
quently, not by any faculty of willing. But, they say, if God willed to 
bring it about that we should perceive them also, he would have to give 
us a greater faculty of perceiving, but not a greater faculty of willing 
than he has given us. This is the same as if they said that, if God should 
will to bring it about that we understood infinitely many other beings, 
it would indeed be necessary for him to give us a greater intellect, but 
not a more universal idea of being, in order for us to embrace the same 
infinity of beings. For we have shown that the will is a universal being, 
or idea, by which we explain all the singular volitions, that is, it is what 
is common to them all. 

Therefore, since they believe that this common or universal idea of all 
volitions is a faculty, it is not at all surprising if they say that this faculty 
extends beyond the limits of the intellect to infinity. For the universal is 
said equally of one, a great many, or infinitely many individuals. 

(III.B(ii)] To the second objection I reply by denying that we have a 
free power of suspending judgment. For when we say that someone 
suspends judgment, we are saying nothing but that he sees that he does 
not perceive the thing adequately. Suspension of judgment, therefore, 
is really a perception, not [an act of] free will. 

To understand this clearly, let us conceive a child imagining a winged 
horse, and not perceiving anything else. Since this imagination involves 
the existence of the horse (by P17C), and the child does not perceive 
anything else which excludes the existence of the horse, he will neces- 
sarily regard the horse as present. Nor will he be able to doubt its exis- 
tence, though he will not be certain of it. 

We find this daily in our dreams, and I do not believe there is anyone 
who thinks that while he is dreaming he has a free power of suspending 
judgment concerning the things he dreams, and of bringing it about 
that he does not dream the things he dreams he sees. Nevertheless, it 
happens that even in dreams we suspend judgment, namely, when we 
dream that we dream. 

Next, I grant that no one is deceived insofar as he perceives, that is, 
I grant that the imaginations of the mind, considered in themselves, 
involve no error. But I deny that a man affirms nothing insofar as he 
perceives. For what is perceiving a winged horse other than affirming 
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wings of the horse? For if the mind perceived nothing else except the 
winged horse, it would regard it as present to itself, and would not have 
any cause of doubting its existence, or any faculty of dissenting, unless 
either the imagination of the winged horse were joined to an idea which 
excluded the existence of the same horse, or the mind perceived that its 
idea of a winged horse was inadequate. And then either it will necessar- 
ily deny the horse’s existence, or it will necessarily doubt it. 

[III.B.(iii)) As for the third objection, I think what has been said will 
be an answer to it too: namely, that the will is something universal, 
which is predicated of all ideas, and which signifies only what is com- 
mon to all ideas, namely, the affirmation, whose adequate essence, 
therefore, insofar as it is thus conceived abstractly, must be in each idea 
and in this way only must be the same in all, but not insofar as it is 
considered to constitute the idea’s essence; for in that regard the singu- 
lar affirmations differ from one another as much as the ideas themselves 
do. For example, the affirmation which the idea of a circle involves dif- 
fers from that which the idea of a triangle involves as much as the idea 
of the circle differs from the idea of the triangle. 

Next, I deny absolutely that we require an equal power of thinking, 
to affirm that what is true is true, as to affirm that what is false is true. 
For if you consider the mind, they are related to one another as being 
to not-being. For there is nothing positive in ideas which constitutes the 
form of falsity (see P35, P35S, and P47S). So the thing to note here, 
above all, is how easily we are deceived when we confuse universals with 
singulars, and beings of reason and abstractions with real beings. 

(IIIB. (iv)] Finally, as far as the fourth objection is concerned, I say 
that I grant entirely that a man placed in such an equilibrium (viz. who 
perceives nothing but thirst and hunger, and such food and drink as are 
equally distant from him) will perish of hunger and thirst. If they ask me 
whether such a man should not be thought an ass, rather than a man, I 
say that I do not know—just as I also do not know how highly we should 
esteem one who hangs himself, or children, fools, and madmen, and so 
on. 
[IV.] It remains now to indicate how much knowledge of this doc- 
trine is to our advantage in life. We shall see this easily from the follow- 
ing considerations: 

[A.] Insofar as it teaches that we act only from God’s command, that 
we share in the divine nature, and that we do this the more, the more 
perfect our actions are, and the more and more we understand God. 
This doctrine, then, in addition to giving us complete peace of mind, 
also teaches us wherein our greatest happiness, or blessedness, consists: 
namely, in the knowledge of God alone, by which we are led to do only 
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those things which love and morality advise. From this we clearly un- 
derstand how far they stray from the true valuation of virtue, who expect 
to be honored by God with the greatest rewards for their virtue and best 
actions, as for the greatest bondage—as if virtue itself, and the service of 
God, were not happiness itself, and the greatest freedom. 

[B.] Insofar as it teaches us how we must bear ourselves concerning 
matters of fortune, or things which are not in our power, that is, con- 
cetning things which do not follow from our nature—that we must 
expect and bear calmly both good fortune and bad. For all things fol- 
low from God’s eternal decree with the same necessity as from the es- 
sence of a triangle it follows that its three angles are equal to two right 
angles. 

[C.] This doctrine contributes to social life, insofar as it teaches us to 
hate no one, to disesteem no one, to mock no one, to be angry at no one, 
to envy no one; and also insofar as it teaches that each of us should be 
‘content with his own things, and should be helpful to his neighbor, not 
from unmanly compassion, partiality, or superstition, but from the 
guidance of reason, as the time and occasion demand. I shall show this 
in the Fourth Part. 

[D.] Finally, this doctrine also contributes, to no small extent, to the 
common society insofar as it teaches how citizens are to be governed 
and led, not so that they may be slaves, but that they may do freely the 
things which are best. 

And with this I have finished what I had decided to treat in this 
scholium, and put an end to this our Second Part. In it I think that I have 
explained the nature and properties of the human mind in sufficient 
detail, and as clearly as the difficulty of the subject allows, and that I 
have set out doctrines from which we can infer many excellent things, 
which are highly useful and necessary to know, as will be established 
partly in what follows. 


Tuirp Part oF THE ETHICS 
OF THE ORIGIN AND NATUuRE OF THE AFFECTS 


PREFACE 


Most of those who have written about the affects, and men’s way of living, seem 
to treat, not of natural things, which follow the common laws of Nature, but 
of things which are outside Nature. Indeed they seem to conceive man in Na- 
ture as a dominion within a dominion. For they believe that man disturbs, 
rather than follows, the order of Nature, that he has absolute power over bis 
actions, and that he is determined only by himself. And they attribute the cause 
of human impotence and inconstancy, not to the common power of Nature, but 
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to I know not what vice of human nature, which they therefore bewail, or 
laugh at, or disdain, or (as usually happens) curse. And he who knows how to 
censure more eloquently and cunningly the weakness of the human mind is held 
to be godly. 

It is true that there have been some very distinguished men (to whose work 
and diligence we confess that we owe much), who have written many admirable 
things about the right way of living, and given men advice full of prudence. 
But no one, to my knowledge, has determined the nature and powers of the 
affects, nor what, on the other hand, the mind can do to moderate them. I 
know, of course, that the celebrated Descartes, although he too believed that the 
mind has absolute power over its own actions, nevertheless sought to explain 
human affects through their first causes, and at the same time to show the way 
by which the mind can have absolute dominion over its affects. But in my 
opinion, he showed nothing but the cleverness of bis understanding, as I shall 
show in the proper place. 

For now I wish to return to those who prefer to curse or laugh at the affects 
and actions of men, rather than understand them. To them it will doubtless 
seem strange that I should undertake to treat men’s vices and absurdities in the 
geometric style, and that I should wish to demonstrate by certain reasoning 
things which are contrary to reason, and which they proclaim to be empty, 
absurd, and horrible. 

But my reason is this: nothing happens in Nature which can be attributed 
to any defect in it, for Nature is always the same, and its virtue and power of 
acting are everywhere one and the same, that is, the laws and rules of Nature, 
according to which all things happen, and change from one form to another, are 
always and everywhere the same. So the way of understanding the nature of 
anything, of whatever kind, must also be the same, namely, through the uni- 
versal laws and rules of Nature. 

The affects, therefore, of bate, anger, envy, and the like, considered in them- 
selves, follow with the same necessity and force of Nature as the other singular 
things. And therefore they acknowledge certain causes, through which they are 
understood, and have certain properties, as worthy of our knowledge as the 
properties of any other thing, by the mere contemplation of which we are 
pleased. Therefore, I shall treat the nature and powers of the affects, and the 
power of the mind over them, by the same method by which, in the preceding 
parts, I treated God and the mind, and I shall consider human actions and 
appetites just as if it were a question of lines, planes, and bodies. 


DEFINITIONS 


D1: I call that cause adequate whose effect can be clearly and distinctly 
perceived through it. But I call it partial, ov inadequate, if its effect can- 
not be understood through it alone. 
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D2: I say that we act when something happens, in us or outside us, of 
which we are the adequate cause, that is (by D1), when something in us 
or outside us follows from our nature, which can be clearly and dis- 
tinctly understood through it alone. On the other hand, I say that we are 
acted on when something happens in us, or something follows from our 
nature, of which we are only a partial cause. 


D3: By affect I understand affections of the body by which the body’s 
power of acting is increased or diminished, aided or restrained, and at 
the same time, the ideas of these affections. 

Therefore, if we can be the adequate cause of any of these affections, I under- 
stand by the affect an action; otherwise, a passion. 


POSTULATES 


Post. 1: The human body can be affected in many ways in which its 
power of acting is increased or diminished, and also in others which 
render its power of acting neither greater nor less. 

This postulate, or axiom, rests on Post. 1, LS, and L7 (after IIP13). 


Post. 2: The human body can undergo many changes, and nevertheless 
retain impressions, or traces, of the objects (on this see IIPost. 5), and 


consequently, the same images of things. (For the definition of images, 
see IIP17S.) 


P1: Our mind does certain things [acts] and undergoes other things, namely, 
insofar as it has adequate ideas, it necessarily does certain things, and insofar 
as it has inadequate ideas, it necessarily under goes other things. 

Dem.: In each human mind some ideas are adequate, but others are 
mutilated and confused (by IIP40S). But ideas which are adequate in 
someone’s mind are adequate in God insofar as he constitutes the es- 
sence of that mind [only] (by IIP11C). And those which are inadequate 
in the mind are also adequate in God (by the same Cor.), not insofar as 
he contains only the essence of that mind, but insofar as he also contains 
in himself, at the same time, the minds of other things. Next, from any 
given idea some effect must necessarily follow (IP36), of which effect 
God is the adequate cause (see D1), not insofar as he is infinite, but 
insofar as he is considered to be affected by that given idea (see IIP9). 
But if God, insofar as he is affected by an idea which is adequate in 
someone’s mind, is the cause of an effect, thatsame mind is the effect’s 
adequate cause (by IIP11C). Therefore, our mind (by D2), insofar as it 
has adequate ideas, necessarily does certain things [acts]. This was the 
first thing to be proven. 

Next, if something necessarily follows from an idea which is adequate 
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in God, not insofar as he has in himself the mind of one man only, but 
insofar as he has in himself the minds of other things together with the 
mind of that man, that man’s mind (by the same IIP1 1C) is not its ade- 
quate cause, but its partial cause. Hence (by D2), insofar as the mind has 
inadequate ideas, it necessarily undergoes certain things. This was the 
second point. Therefore, our mind, and so on, q.e.d. 

Cor.: From this it follows that the mind is more liable to passions the 
more it has inadequate ideas, and conversely, is more active the more it 
has adequate ideas. 


P2: The body cannot determine the mind to thinking, and the mind cannot 
determine the body to motion, to rest, or to anything else (if there is anything 
else). 

Dem.: All modes of thinking have God for a cause, insofar as he is a 
thinking thing, and not insofar as he is explained by another attribute 
(by IIP6). So what determines the mind to thinking is a mode of think- 
ing and not of extension, that is (by IID1), it is not the body. This was 
the first point. 

Next, the motion and rest of the body must arise from another body, 
which has also been determined to motion or rest by another; and abso- 
lutely, whatever arises in the body must have arisen from God insofar as 
he is considered to be affected by some mode of extension, and not 
insofar as he is considered to be affected by some mode of thinking (also 
by IIP6), that is, it cannot arise from the mind, which (by IIP11) is a 
mode of thinking. This was the second point. Therefore, the body can- 
not determine the mind, and so on, q.e.d. 

Schol.: These things are more clearly understood from what is said in 
IIP7S, namely, that the mind and the body are one and the same thing, 
which is conceived now under the attribute of thought, now under the 
attribute of extension. The result is that the order, or connection, of 
things is one, whether Nature is conceived under this attribute or that; 
hence the order of actions and passions of our body is, by nature, at one 
with the order of actions and passions of the mind. This is also evident 
from the way in which we have demonstrated IIP12. 

But although these things are such that no reason for doubt remains, 
still, I hardly believe that men can be induced to consider them fairly 
unless I confirm them by experience. They are so firmly persuaded that 
the body now moves, now is at rest, solely from the mind’s command, 
and that it does a great many things which depend only on the mind’s 
will and its art of thinking. 

For indeed, no one has yet determined what the body can do, that is, 
experience has not yet taught anyone what the body can do from the 
laws of Nature alone, insofar as Nature is only considered to be corpo- 
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real, and what the body can do only if it is determined by the mind. For 
no one has yet come to know the structure of the body so accurately that 
he could explain all its functions—not to mention that many things are 
observed in the lower animals which far surpass human ingenuity, and 
that sleepwalkers do a great many things in their sleep which they would 
not dare to awake. This shows well enough that the body itself, simply 
from the laws of its own nature, can do many things which its mind 
wonders at. 

Again, no one knows how, or by what means, the mind moves the 
body, nor how many degrees of motion it can give the body, nor with 
what speed it can move it. So it follows that when men say that this or 
that action of the body arises from the mind, which has dominion over 
the body, they do not know what they are saying, and they do nothing 
but confess, in fine-sounding words, that they are ignorant of the true 
cause of that action, and that they do not wonder at it. 

But they will say [i] that—whether or not they know by what means 
the mind moves the body—they still know by experience that unless the 
human mind were capable of thinking, the body would be inactive. And 
then [ii], they know by experience, that it is in the mind’s power alone 
both to speak and to be silent, and to do many other things which they 
therefore believe depend on the mind’s decision. 

[i] As far as the first [objection] is concerned, I ask them, does not 
experience also teach that if, on the other hand, the body is inactive, the 
mind is at the same time incapable of thinking? For when the body is at 
rest in sleep, the mind at the same time remains senseless with it, nor 
does it have the power of thinking, as it does when awake. And then I 
believe everyone has found by experience that the mind is not always 
equally capable of thinking of the same object, but that as the body is 
more susceptible to having the image of this or that object aroused in it, 
so the mind is more capable of regarding this or that object. 

They will say, of course, that it cannot happen that the causes of 
buildings, of paintings, and of things of this kind, which are made only 
by human skill, should be able to be deduced from the laws of Nature 
alone, insofar as it is considered to be only corporeal; nor would the 
human body be able to build a temple, if it were not determined and 
guided by the mind. 

But I have already shown that they do not know what the body can 
do, or what can be deduced from the consideration of its nature alone, 
and that they know from experience that a great many things happen 
from the laws of Nature alone which they never would have believed 
could happen without the direction of the mind—such as the things 
sleepwalkers do in their sleep, which they wonder at while they are 
awake. 
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I add here the very structure of the human body, which, in the inge- 
nuity of its construction, far surpasses anything made by human skill— 
not to mention that I have shown above that infinitely many things fol- 
low from Nature, under whatever attribute it may be considered. 

[ii] As for the second [objection], human affairs, of course, would be 
conducted far more happily if it were equally in man’s power to be silent 
and to speak. But experience teaches all too plainly that men have noth- 
ing less in their power than their tongue, and can do nothing less than 
moderate their appetites. 

That is why most men believe that we do freely only those things we 
have a weak inclination toward (because the appetite for these things 
can easily be reduced by the memory of another thing which we fre- 
quently recollect), but that we do not at all do freely those things we 
seek by a strong affect, which cannot be calmed by the memory of an- 
other thing. But if they had not found by experience that we do many 
things we afterwards repent, and that often we see the better and follow 
the worse (viz. when we are torn by contrary affects), nothing would 
prevent them from believing that we do all things freely. 

So the infant believes he freely wants the milk; the angry child that he 
wants vengeance; and the timid, flight. So the drunk believes it is from 
a free decision of the mind that he speaks the things he later, when 
sober, wishes he had not said. So the madman, the chatterbox, the child, 
and a great many people of this Jaind believe they speak from a free 
decision of the mind, when really they cannot contain their impulse to 
speak. 

So experience itself, no less clearly than reason, teaches that men be- 
lieve themselves free because they are conscious of their own actions, 
and ignorant of the causes by which they are determined, that the deci- 
sions of the mind are nothing but the appetites themselves, which there- 
fore vary as the disposition of the body varies. For each one governs 
everything from his affect; those who are torn by contrary affects do not 
know what they want, and those who are not moved by any affect are 
very easily driven here and there. 

All these things, indeed, show clearly that both the decision of the 
mind and the appetite and the determination of the body by nature exist 
together—or rather are one and the same thing, which we call a decision 
when it is considered under, and explained through, the attribute of 
thought, and which we call a determination when it is considered under 
the attribute of extension and deduced from the laws of motion and rest. 
This will be still more clearly evident from what must presently be said. 

For there is something else I wish particularly to note here, that we 
can do nothing from a decision of the mind unless we recollect it. For 
example, we cannot speak a word unless we recollect it. And it is not in 
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the free power of the mind to either recollect a thing or forget it. So this 
only is believed to be in the power of the mind—that from the mind’s 
decision alone we can either be silent about or speak about a thing we 
recollect. 

But when we dream that we speak, we believe that we speak from a 
free decision of the mind—and yet we do not speak, or, if we do, it is 
from a spontaneous motion of the body. And we dream that we conceal 
certain things from men, and this by the same decision of the mind by 
which, while we wake, we are silent about the things we know. We 
dream, finally, that, from a decision of the mind, we do certain things we 
do not dare to do while we are awake. 

So I should very much like to know whether there are in the mind 
two kinds of decisions—those belonging to our fantasies and those that 
are free? And if we do not want to go that far in our madness, it must 
be granted that this decision of the mind which is believed to be free 
is not distinguished from the imagination itself, or the memory, nor 
is it anything beyond that affirmation which the idea, insofar as it 
is an idea, necessarily involves (see IIP49). And so these decisions of the 
mind arise by the same necessity as the ideas of things which actually 
exist. Those, therefore, who believe that they either speak or are silent, 
or do anything from a free decision of the mind, dream with open 
eyes. 


P3: The actions of the mind arise from adequate ideas alone; the passions de- 
pend on inadequate ideas alone. 

Dem.: The first thing which constitutes the essence of the mind is 
nothing butthe idea of an actually existing body (by IIP11 and P13); this 
idea (by IIP15) is composed of many others, of which some are adequate 
(IIP38C), and others inadequate (by IIP29C). Therefore, whatever fol- 
lows from the nature of the mind and has the mind as its proximate 
cause, through which it must be understood, must necessarily follow 
from an adequate idea or an inadequate one. But insofar as the mind has 
inadequate ideas (by P1), it necessarily is acted on. Therefore, the ac- 
tions of the mind follow from adequate ideas alone; hence, the mind is 
acted on only because it has inadequate ideas, q.e.d. 

Schol.: We see, then, that the passions are not related to the mind 
except insofar as it has something which involves a negation, or insofar 
as it is considered as a part of Nature which cannot be perceived clearly 
and distinctly through itself, without the others. In this way I could 
show that the passions are related to singular things in the same way as 
to the mind, and cannot be perceived in any other way. But my purpose 
is only to treat of the human mind. 
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P4: No thing can be destroyed except through an external cause. 

Dem.: This proposition is evident through itself. For the definition 
of any thing affirms, and does not deny, the thing’s essence, or it posits 
the thing’s essence, and does not take it away. So while we attend only 
to the thing itself, and not to external causes, we shall not be able to find 
anything in it which can destroy it, q.e.d. 


P5: Things are of a contrary nature, that is, cannot be in the same subject, 
insofar as one can destroy the other. 

Dem: For if they could agree with one another, or be in the same 
subject at once, then there could be something in the same subject 
which could destroy it, which (by P4) is absurd. Therefore, things and 
so on, q.e.d. 


P6: Each thing, as far as it can by its own power, strives to persevere in its 
being. 

Dem: For singular things are modes by which God’s attributes are 
expressed in a certain and determinate way (by IP25C), that is (by IP34), 
things that express, in a certain and determinate way, God’s power, by 
which God is and acts. And no thing has anything in iwelf by which it 
can be destroyed, or which takes its existence away (by P4). On the con- 
trary, it is opposed to everything which can take its existence away (by 
P5). Therefore, as far as it can, and it lies in itself, it strives to persevere 
in iv being, q.e.d. 


P7: The striving by which each thing strives to persevere in its being is nothing 
but the actual essence of the thing. 

Dem.: From the given essence of each thing some things necessarily 
follow (by IP36), and things are able [to produce] nothing but what 
follows necessarily from their determinate nature (by IP29). So the 
power of each thing, or the striving by which it (either alone or with 
others) does anything, or strives to do anything—that is (by P6), the 
power, or striving, by which it strives to persevere in its being, is nothing 
but the given, or actual, essence of the thing ivself, q.e.d. 


P8:; The striving by which each thing strives to persevere in its being involves 
no finite time, but an indefinite time. 

Dem: For if [the striving by which a thing strives to persevere in its 
being) involved a limited time, which determined the thing’s duration, 
then it would follow just from that very power by which the thing exists 
that it could not exist after that limited time, but that it would have to 
be destroyed. But (by P4) this is absurd. Therefore, the striving by 
which a thing exists involves no definite time. On the contrary, since (by 
P4) it will always continue to exist by the same power by which it now 
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exists, unless it is destroyed by an external cause, this striving involves 
indefinite time, q.e.d. 


P9: Both insofar as the mind has clear and distinct ideas, and insofar as it has 
confused ideas, it strives, for an indefinite duration, to persevere in its being 
and it is conscious of this striving it has. 

Dem.: The essence of the mind is constituted by adequate and by 
inadequate ideas (as we have shown in P3). So (by P7) it strives to perse- 
vere in its being both insofar as it has inadequate ideas and insofar as it 
has adequate ideas; and it does this (by P8) for an indefinite duration. 
But since the mind (by IIP23) is necessarily conscious of itself through 
ideas of the body’s affections, the mind (by P7) is conscious of its striv- 
ing, q.e.d. 

Schol.: When this striving is related only to the mind, it is called will; 
but when it is related to the mind and body together, it is called appetite. 
This appetite, therefore, is nothing but the very essence of man, from 
whose nature there necessarily follow those things that promote his 
preservation. And so man is determined to do those things. 

Between appetite and desire there is no difference, except that desire 
is generally related to men insofar as they are conscious of their appe- 
tite. So desire can be defined as Appetite together with consciousness of the 
appetite. 

From all this, then, it is clear that we neither strive for, nor will, 
neither want, nor desire anything because we judge it to be good; on the 
contrary, we judge something to be good because we strive for it, will it, 
want it, and desire it. 


P10: An idea that excludes the existence of our body cannot be in our mind, but 
is contrary to it. 

Dem.: Whatever can destroy our body cannot be in it (by P5), and so 
the idea of this thing cannot be in God insofar as he has the idea of our 
body (by IIP9C), that is (by IIP11 and P13), the idea of this thing cannot 
be in our mind. On the contrary, since (by IIP11 and P13) the first thing 
that constitutes the essence of the mind is the idea of an actually existing 
body, the first and principal [tendency] of the striving of our mind (by 
P7) is to affirm the existence of our body. And so an idea that denies the 
existence of our body is contrary to our mind, and so on, q.e.d. 


P11: The idea of any thing that increases or diminishes, aids or restrains, our 
body’s power of acting, increases or diminishes, aids or restrains, our mind’s 
power of thinking. 
Dem.: This proposition is evident from IIP7, or also from IIP14. 
Schol.: We see, then, that the mind can undergo great changes, and 
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pass now to a greater, now to a lesser perfection. These passions, in- 
deed, explain to us the affects of joy and sadness. By joy, therefore, I shall 
understand in what follows that passion by which the mind passes to a 
greater perfection. And by sadness, that passion by which it passes to a lesser 
perfection. The affect of joy which is related to the mind and body at once I 
call pleasure or cheerfulness, and that of sadness, pain or melancholy. 

But it should be noted [NS: here] that pleasure and pain are ascribed 
to a man when one part of him is affected more than the rest, whereas 
cheerfulness and melancholy are ascribed to him when all are equally 
affected. 

Next, I have explained in P9S what desire is, and apart from these 
three I do not acknowledge any other primary affect. For I shall show in 
what follows that the rest arise from these three. But before I proceed 
further, I should like to explain P10 more fully here, so that it may be 
more clearly understood how one idea is contrary to another. 

In IIP17S we have shown that the idea which constitutes the essence 
of the mind involves the existence of the body so long as the body itself 
exists. Next from what we have shown in IIP8C and its scholium, it 
follows that the present existence of our mind depends only on this, that 
the mind involves the actual existence of the body. Finally, we have 
shown that the power of the mind by which it imagines things and rec- 
ollects them also depends on this (see IIP1 7, P18, P18S), that it involves 
the actual existence of the body. 

From these things it follows that the present existence of the mind 
and its power of imagining are taken away as soon as the mind ceases to 
affirm the present existence of the body. But the cause of the mind’s 
ceasing to affirm this existence of the body cannot be the mind itself (by 
P4), nor also that the body ceases to exist. For (by IIP6) the cause of the 
mind’s affirming the body’s existence is not that the body has begun to 
exist. So by the same reasoning, it does not cease to affirm the body’s 
existence because the body ceases to exist, but (by IIP8) this [sc. ceasing 
to affirm the body’s existence] arises from another idea which excludes 
the present existence of our body, and consequently of our mind, and 
which is thus contrary to the idea that constitutes our mind’s essence. 


P12: The mind as far as it can, strives to imagine those things that increase or 
aid the body’s power of acting. 

Dem.: So long as the human body is affected with a mode that in- 
volves the nature of an external body, the human mind will regard the 
same body as present (by IIP17) and consequently (by IIP7) so long as 
the human mind regards some external body as present, that is (by 
IIP17S), imagines it, the human body is affected with a mode that in- 
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volves the nature of that external body. Hence, so long as the mind 
imagines those things that increase or aid our body’s power of acting, 
the body is affected with modes that increase or aid its power of acting 
(see Post. 1), and consequently (by P1 1) the mind’s power of thinking is 
increased or aided. Therefore (by P6 or P9), the mind, as far as it can, 
strives to imagine those things, q.e.d. 


P13: When the mind imagines those things that diminish or restrain the 
body’s power of acting, it strives, as far as it can, to recollect things which 
exclude their existence. 

Dem..: So long as the mind imagines anything of this kind, the power 
both of mind and of body is diminished or restrained (as we have dem- 
onstrated in P12); nevertheless, the mind will continue to imagine this 
thing until it imagines something else that excludes the thing’s present 
existence (by IIP17), that is (as we have just shown), the power both of 
mind and of body is diminished or restrained until the mind imagines 
something else that excludes the existence of this thing; so the mind (by 
P9), as far as it can, will strive to imagine or recollect that other thing, 
q.e.d. 

Cor. From this it follows that the mind avoids imagining those 
things that diminish or restrain its or the body’s power. 

Schol.: From this we understand clearly what love and hate are. Love 
is nothing but joy with the accompanying idea of an external cause, and hate 
is nothing but sadness with the accompanying idea of an external cause. We 
see, then, that one who loves necessarily strives to have present and 
preserve the thing he loves; and on the other hand, one who hates 
strives to remove and destroy the thing he hates, But all of these things 
will be discussed more fully in what follows. 


P14: Ifthe mind bas once been affected by two affects at once, then afterwards, 
when it is affected by one of them, it will also be affected by the other. 

Dem..: If the human body has once been affected by two bodies at 
once, then afterwards, when the mind imagines one of them, it will 
immediately recollect the other also (by IIP18). But the imaginations of 
the mind indicate the affects of our body more than the nature of exter- 
nal bodies (by IIP16C2). Therefore, if the body, and consequently the 
mind (see D3), has once been affected by two affects [NS: at once], then 
afterwards, when it is affected by one of them, it will also be affected by 
the other, q.e.d. 


P15: Any thing can be the accidental cause of joy, sadness, or desire. 
Dem.: Suppose the mind is affected by two affects at once, one of 
which neither increases nor diminishes its power of acting, while the 
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other either increases it or diminishes it (see Post. 1). From P14 it is 
clear that when the mind is afterwards affected with the former affect as 
by its true cause, which (by hypothesis) through itself neither increases 
nor diminishes its power of thinking, it will immediately be affected 
with the latter also, which increases or diminishes its power of thinking, 
that is (by P11S), with joy, or sadness. And so the former thing will be 
the cause of joy or sadness—not through itself, but accidentally. And in 
the same way it can easily be shown that that thing can be the accidental 
cause of desire, q.e.d. 

Cor.: From this alone—that we have regarded a thing with an affect 
of joy or sadness, of which it is not itself the efficient cause, we can love 
it or hate it. 

Dem.: For from this alone it comes about (by P14) that when the 
mind afterwards imagines this thing, it is affected with an affect of joy or 
sadness, that is (by P11S), that the power both of the mind and of the 
body is increased or diminished. And consequently (by P12), the mind 
desires to imagine the thing or (by P13C) avoids it, that is (by P135S), it 
loves it or hates it, q.e.d. 

Schol.: From this we understand how it can happen that we love or 
hate some things without any cause known to us, but only (as they say) 
from sympathy or antipathy. And to this must be related also those ob- 
jects that affect us with joy or sadness only because they have some 
likeness to objects that usually affect us with these affects, as I shall show 
in P16. I know, of course, that the authors who first introduced the 
words sympathy and antipathy intended to signify by them certain oc- 
cult qualities of things. Nevertheless, I believe we may be permitted to 
understand by them also qualities that are known or manifest. 


P16: From the mere fact that we imagine a thing to have some likeness to an 
object which usually affects the mind with joy or sadness, we love it or hate it, 
even though that in which the thing is like the object is not the efficient cause 
of these affects. 

Dem.: What is like the object, we have (by hypothesis) regarded in 
the object itself with an affect of joy or sadness. And so (by P14), when 
the mind is affected by its image, it will immediately be affected also 
with this or that affect. Consequently the thing we perceive to have this 
same [quality] will (by P15) be the accidental cause of joy or sadness; and 
so (by P15C) although that in which it is like the object is not the effi- 
cient cause of these affects, we shall still love it or hate it, q.e.d. 


P17: If we imagine that a thing which usually affects us with an affect of 
sadness is like another which usually affects us with an equally great affect of 
joy, we shall hate it and at the same time love it. 
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Dem.: For (by hypothesis) this thing is through itself the cause of 
sadness, and (by P13S) insofar as we imagine it with this affect, we hate 
it. And moreover, insofar as it has some likeness to the other thing, 
which usually affects us with an equally great affect of joy, we shall love 
it with an equally great striving of joy (by P16). And so we shall both 
hate it and at the same time love it, q.e.d. 

Schol.: This constitution of the mind which arises from two contrary affects 
is called vacillation of mind, which is therefore related to the affect as 
doubt is to the imagination (see IIP44S); nor do vacillation of mind and 
doubt differ from one another except in degree. 

But it should be noted that in the preceding proposition I have de- 
duced these vacillations of mind from causes which are the cause 
through themselves of one affect and the accidental cause of the other. 
I have done this because in this way they could more easily be deduced 
from what has gone before, not because I deny that vacillations of mind 
for the most part arise from an object which is the efficient cause of each 
affect. For the human body (by IIPost. 1) is composed of a great many 
individuals of different natures, and so (by IIA1” [at II/99)), it can be 
affected in a greatmany different ways by one and the same body. And 
on the other hand, because one and the same thing can be affected in 
many ways, it will also be able to affect one and the same part of the 
body in many different ways. From this we can easily conceive that one 
and the same object can be the cause of many and contrary affects. 


P18: Man is affected with the same affect of joy or sadness from the image of 
4 past or future thing as from the image of a present thing. 

Dem.: So long as a man is affected by the image of a thing, he will 
regard the thing as present, even if it does not exist (by IIP17 and 
P17C); he imagines it as past or future only insofar as its image is joined 
to the image of a past or future time (see IIP44S). So the image of a 
thing, considered only in itself, is the same, whether it is related to time 
past or future, or to the present, that is (by IIP16C2), the constitution 
of the body, or affect, is the same, whether the image is of a thing past 
or future, or of a presentthing. And so, the affect of joy or sadness is the 
same, whether the image is of a thing past or future, or of a present 
thing, q.e.d. 

Schol. 1: I call a thing past or future here, insofar as we have been 
affected by it, or will be affected by it. For example, insofar as we have 
seen it or will see it, insofar as it has refreshed us or will refresh us, has 
injured us or will injure us. For insofar as we imagine it in this way, we 
affirm its existence, that is, the body is not affected by any affect that 
excludes the thing’s existence. And so (by IIP17) the body is affected 
with the image of the thing in the same way as if the thing itself were 
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present. However, because it generally happens that those who have 
experienced many things vacillate so long as they regard a thing as fu- 
ture or past, and most often doubt the thing’s outcome (see IIP44S), the 
affects which arise from similar images of things are not so constant, but 
are generally disturbed by the images of other things, until men become 
more certain of the thing’s outcome. 

Schol. 2: From what has just been said, we understand what hope and 
fear, confidence and despair, gladness and remorse are. For hope is noth- 
ing but an inconstant joy which has arisen from the image of a future or past 
thing whose outcome we doubt; fear, on the other hand, is an inconstant 
sadness, which has also arisen from the image of a doubtful thing. Next, if the 
doubt involved in these affects is removed, hope becomes confidence, and 
fear, despair—namely, 4 joy or sadness which has arisen from the image of a 
thing we feared or hoped for. Finally, gladness is a joy which has arisen from 
the image of a past thing whose outcome we doubted, while remorse is a sadness 
which is opposite to gladness. 


P19: He who imagines that what he loves is destroyed will be saddened; but he 
who imagines it to be preserved, will rejoice. 

Dem.: Insofar as it can, the mind strives to imagine those things 
which increase or aid the body’s power of acting (by P12), that is (by 
P13S), those it loves. But the imagination is aided by what posits the 
existence of a thing, and on the other hand, is restrained by what ex- 
cludes the existence of a thing (by IIP17). Therefore, the images of 
things that posit the existence of a thing loved aid the mind’s striving to 
imagine the thing loved, that is (by P11S), affect the mind with joy. On 
the other hand, those which exclude the existence of a thing loved, re- 
strain the same striving of the mind, that is (by P11S), affect the mind 
with sadness. Therefore, he who imagines that what he loves is de- 
stroyed will be saddened, and so on, q.e.d. 


P20: He who imagines that what he hates is destroyed will rejoice. 

Dem.: The mind (by P13) strives to imagine those things that exclude 
the existence of things by which the body’s power of acting is dimin- 
ished or restrained, that is (by P13S), strives to imagine those things 
which exclude the existence of things it hates. So the image of a thing 
which excludes the existence of what the mind hates aids this striving of 
the mind, that is (by P11S), affects the mind with joy. Therefore, he 
who imagines that what he hates is destroyed will rejoice, q.e.d. 


P21: He who imagines what he loves to be affected with joy or sadness will also 
be affected with joy or sadness; and each of those affects will be greater or lesser 
in the lover as they are greater or lesser in the thing loved. 

Dem.: The images of things (as we have demonstrated in P19) which 
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posit the existence of a thing loved aid the striving by which the mind 
strives to imagine the thing loved. But joy posits the existence of the 
joyous thing, and posits more existence, the greater the affect of joy is. 
For (by P11S) it is a transition to a greater perfection. Therefore, the 
image in the lover of the loved thing’s joy aids his mind’s striving, that 
is (by P11S), affects the lover with joy, and the more so, the greater this 
affect was in the thing loved. This was the first thing to be proved. 

Next, insofar as a thing is affected with sadness, it is destroyed, and 
the more so, the greater the sadness with which it is affected (by P11S). 
So (by P19) he who imagines what he loves to be affected with sadness, 
will also be affected with sadness, and the more so, the greater this affect 
was in the thing loved, q.e.d. 


P22: If we imagine someone to affect with joy a thing we love, we shall be 
affected with love toward him. If, on the other hand, we imagine him to affect 
the same thing with sadness, we shall also be affected with hate toward him. 

Dem.: He who affects a thing we love with joy or sadness affects us 
also with joy or sadness, if we imagine that the thing loved is affected by 
that joy or sadness (by P21). But this joy or sadness is supposed to be 
accompanied in us by the idea of an external cause. Therefore (by 
P13S), if we imagine that someone affects with joy or sadness a thing we 
love, we shall be affected with love or hate toward him, q.e.d. 

Schol.: P21 explains to us what pity is, which we can define as sadness 
which has arisen from injury to another. By what name we should call the 
joy which arises from another’s good I do not know. Next, love toward 
him who has done good to another we shall call favor, and hatred toward him 
who has done evil to another we shall call indignation. 

Finally, it should be noted that we do not pity only a thing we have 
loved (as we have shown in P21), but also one toward which we have 
previously had no affect, provided that we judge it to be like us (as I shall 
show below). And so also we favor him who has benefited someone like 
us, and are indignant at him who has injured one like us. 


P23: He who imagines what he hates to be affected with sadness will rejoice; if, 
on the other hand, he should imagine it to be affected with joy, he will be 
saddened. And both these affects will be the greater or lesser, as its contrary is 
greater or lesser in what he hates. 

Dem..: Insofar as a hateful thing is affected with sadness, it is de- 
stroyed, and the more so, the greater the sadness by which it is affected 
(by P11S). Therefore (by P20), he who imagines a thing he hates to be 
affected with sadness will on the contrary be affected with joy, and the 
more so, the greater the sadness with which he imagines the hateful 
thing to have been affected. This was the first point. 
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Next, joy posits the existence of the joyous thing (by P11S), and the 
more so, the greater the joy is conceived to be. [Therefore] if someone 
imagines him whom he hates to be affected with joy, this imagination 
(by P13) will restrain his striving, that is (by P1 1S), he who hates will be 
affected with sadness, and so on, q.e.d. 

Schol.: This joy can hardly be enduring and without any conflict of 
mind. For (as I shall show immediately in P27) insofar as one imagines 
a thing like oneself to be affected with an affect of sadness, one must be 
saddened. And the opposite, if one imagines the same thing to be af- 
fected with joy. But here we attend only to hate. 


P24: If we imagine someone to affect with joy a thing we hate, we shall be 
affected with hate toward him also. On the other hand, if we imagine him to 
affect the same thing with sadness, we shall be affected with love toward him. 
Dem.: This proposition is demonstrated in the same way as P22. 
Schol.: These and similar affects of hate are related to envy which, 
therefore, is nothing but hate, insofar as it is considered so to dispose a man 
that he is glad at another's ill fortune and saddened by his good fortune. 


P25: We strive to affirm, concerning ourselves and what we love, whatever we 
imagine to affect with joy ourselves or what we love. On the other hand, we 
strive to deny whatever we imagine affects with sadness ourselves or what we 
love. 

Dem.: Whatever we imagine to affect what we love with joy or sad- 
ness, affects us with joy or sadness (by P21). But the mind (by P12) 
strives as far as it can to imagine those things which affect us with joy, 
that is (by IIP17 and P17C), to regard them as present; and on the other 
hand (by P13) it strives to exclude the existence of those things which 
affect us with sadness. Therefore, we strive to affirm, concerning our- 
selves and what we love, whatever we imagine to affect with joy our- 
selves or what we love, and conversely, q.e.d. 


P26: We strive to affirm, concerning what we hate, whatever we imagine to 
affect it with sadness, and on the other hand, to deny whatever we imagine to 
affect it with joy. 

Dem:: This proposition follows from P23, as P25 follows from P21. 

Schol.: From these propositions we see that it easily happens that a 
man thinks more highly of himself and what he loves than is just, and on 
the other hand, thinks less highly than is just of what he hates. When 
this imagination concerns the man himself who thinks more highly of 
himself than is just, it is called pride, and is a species of madness, because 
the man dreams, with open eyes, that he can do all those things which 
he achieves only in his imagination, and which he therefore regards as 
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real and triumphs in, so long as he cannot imagine those things which 
exclude the existence [of these achievements] and determine his power 
of acting. 

Pride, therefore, is joy born of the fact that a man thinks more highly of 
himself than is just. And the joy born of the fact that aman thinks more highly 
of another than is just is called overestimation, while that which stems from 
thinking less highly of another than is just is called scorn. 


P27: If we imagine a thing like us, toward which we have had no affect, to be 
affected with some affect, we are thereby affected with a like affect. 

Dem.: The images of things are affections of the human body whose 
ideas represent external bodies as present to us (by IIP1 7S), that is (by 
IIP16), whose ideas involve the nature of our body and at the same time 
the present nature of the external body. So if the nature of the external 
body is like the nature of our body, then the idea of the external body we 
imagine will involve an affection of our body like the affection of the 
external body. Consequently, if we imagine someone like us to be af- 
fected with some affect, this imagination will express an affection of our 
body like this affect. And so, from the fact that we imagine a thing like 
us to be affected with an affect, we are affected with a like affect. But if 
we hate a thing like us, then (by P23) we shall be affected with an affect 
contrary to its affect, not like it, q.e.d. 

Schol.: This imitation of the affects, when it is related to sadness is 
called pity (on which, see P22S); but related to desire it is called emmu- 
lation, which, therefore, is nothing but the desire for a thing which is gen- 
erated in us from the fact that we imagine others like us to have the same 
desire. 

Cor. 1: If we imagine that someone toward whom we have had no 
affect affects a thing like us with joy, we shall be affected with love 
toward him. On the other hand, if we imagine him to affect it with 
sadness, we shall be affected with hate toward him. 

Dem.:: This is demonstrated from P27 in the same way P22 is demon- 
strated from P21. 

Cor. 2: We cannot hate a thing we pity from the fact that its suffering 
affects us with sadness. 

Dem: For if we could hate it because of that, then (by P23) we would 
rejoice in its sadness, which is contrary to the hypothesis. 

Cor. 3: As far as we can, we strive to free a thing we pity from its 
suffering. 

Dem.: Whatever affects with sadness what we pity, affects us also 
with a like sadness (by P27). And so (by P13) we shall strive to think of 
whatever can take away the thing’s existence, or destroy the thing, that 
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is (by P9S), we shall want to destroy it, or shall be determined to de- 
stroy it. And so we strive to free the thing we pity from its suffering, 
q.e.d. 

Schol.: This will, 07 appetite to do good, born of our pity for the thing 
on which we wish to confer a benefit, is called benevolence, which is 
therefore nothing but a desire born of pity. As for love and hate toward 
him who has done well or ill to a thing we imagine to be like us, see 
P228. 


P28: We strive to further the occurrence of whatever we imagine will lead to 
joy, and to avert or destroy what we imagine is contrary to it, or will lead to 
sadness. 

Dem.: We strive to imagine, as far as we can, what we imagine will 
lead to joy (by P12), that is (by IIP17), we strive, as far as we can, to 
regard it as present, or as actually existing. But the mind’s striving, or 
power of thinking, is equal to and at one in nature with the body’s striv- 
ing, or power of acting (as clearly follows from IIP7C and P11C). 
Therefore, we strive absolutely, ov (what, by P9S, is the same) want and 
intend that it should exist. This was the first point. 

Next, if we imagine that what we believe to be the cause of sadness, 
that is (by P13S), what we hate, is destroyed, we shall rejoice (by P20), 
and so (by the first part of this [NS: proposition]) we shall strive to 
destroy it, or (by P13) to avert it from ourselves, so that we shall not 
regard it as present. This was the second point. Therefore, [we strive to 
further the occurrence of] whatever we imagine will lead to joy, and so 
on, q.e.d. 


P29; We shall strive to do also whatever we imagine men to look on with joy, 
and on the other hand, we shall be averse to doing what we imagine men are 
averse to. 

Dem.: From the fact that we imagine men to love or hate something, 
we shall love or hate it (by P27), that is (by P13S), we shall thereby 
rejoice in or be saddened by the thing’s presence. And so (by P28) we 
shall strive to do whatever we imagine men to love, or to look on with 
joy, and so on, q.e.d. 

Schol.: This striving to do something (and also to omit doing something) 
solely to please men is called ambition, especially when we strive so eagerly 
to please the people that we do or omit certain things to our own injury, 
or another’s. In other cases, it is usually called human kindness. Next, the 

joy with which we imagine the action of another by which he has striven to 
please us I call praise. On the other hand, the sadness with which we are 
averse to bis action I call blame. 
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P30: If someone has done something which he imagines affects others with joy, 
he will be affected with joy accompanied by the idea of himself as cause, or he 
will regard himself with joy. If, on the other hand, he has done something 
which he imagines affects others with sadness, he will regard himself with 
sadness. 

Dem.: He who imagines that he affects others with joy or sadness will 
thereby (by P27) be affected with joy or sadness. But since man (by 
TIP 19 and P23) is conscious of himself through the affections by which 
he is determined to act, then he who has done something which he 
imagines affects others with joy will be affected with joy, together with 
a consciousness of himself as the cause, or, he will regard himself with 
joy, and the converse, q.e.d. 

Schol.: Since love (by P13S) is joy, accompanied by the idea of an 
external cause, and hate is sadness, accompanied also by the idea of an 
external cause, this joy and sadness are species of love and hate. But 
because love and hate are related to external objects, we shall signify 
these affects by other names. Foy accompanied by the idea of an internal 
cause, we shall call Jove of esteem, and the sadness contrary to it, shame—I 
mean when the joy or sadness arises from the fact that the man believes that 
he is praised or blamed. Otherwise, I shall call joy accompanied by the idea of 
an internal cause, self-esteem, and the sadness contrary to it, repentance. 

Next, because (by IIP17C) it can happen that the joy with which 
someone imagines that he affects others is only imaginary, and (by P25) 
everyone strives to imagine concerning himself whatever he imagines 
affects himself with joy, itcan easily happen that one who exults at being 
esteemed is proud and imagines himself to be pleasing to all, when he is 
burdensome to all. 


P31: If we imagine that someone loves, desires, or hates something we ourselves 
love, desire, or hate, we shall thereby love, desire, or hate it with greater con- 
stancy. But if we imagine that he is averse to what we love, or the opposite [NS: 
that he loves what we hate], then we shall undergo vacillation of mind. 

Dem.: Simply because we imagine that someone loves something, we 
thereby love the same thing (by P27). But we suppose that we already 
love it without this [cause of love]; so there is added to the love a new 
cause, by which it is further encouraged. As a result, we shall love what 
we love with greater constancy. 

Next, from the fact that we imagine someone to be averse to some- 
thing, we shall be averse to it (by P27). But if we suppose that at the 
same time we love it, then at the same time we shall both love and be 
averse to the same thing, or (see P17S) we shall undergo vacillation of 
mind, q.e.d. 
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Cor.: From this and from P28 it follows that each of us strives, so far 
as he can, that everyone should love what he loves, and hate what he 
hates. Hence that passage of the poet: 


Speremus pariter, pariter metuamus amantes; 
Ferreus est, si quis, quod sinit alter, amat:! 


Schol.: This striving to bring it about that everyone should approve 
his love and hate is really ambition (see P29S). And so we see that each 
of us, by his nature, wants the others to live according to his tempera- 
ment; when all alike want this, they are alike an obstacle to one another, 
and when all wish to be praised, or loved, by all, they hate one another. 


P32: If we imagine that someone enjoys some thing that only one can possess, 
we shall strive to bring it about that he does not possess it. 

Dem.: From the mere fact that we imagine someone to enjoy some- 
thing (by P27 and P27C1), we shall love that thing and desire to enjoy 
it. But (by hypothesis) we imagine his enjoyment of this thing as an 
obstacle to our joy. Therefore (by P28), we shall strive that he not pos- 
sess it, q.e.d. 

Schol.: We see, therefore, that for the most part human nature is so 
constituted that men pity the unfortunate and envy the fortunate, and 
(by P32) [envy them] with greater hate the more they love the thing they 
imagine the other to possess. We see, then, that from the same property 
of human nature from which it follows that men are compassionate, it 
also follows that the same men are envious and ambitious. 

Finally, if we wish to consult experience, we shall find that it teaches 
all these things, especially if we attend to the first years of our lives. For 
we find from experience that children, because their bodies are continu- 
ally, as it were, in a state of equilibrium, laugh or cry simply because 
they see others laugh or cry. Moreover, whatever they see others do, 
they immediately desire to imitate it. And finally, they desire for them- 
selves all those things by which they imagine others are pleased—be- 
cause, as we have said, the images of things are the very affections of the 
human body, or modes by which the human body is affected by external 
causes, and disposed to do this or that. 


P33: When we love a thing like ourselves, we strive, as far as we can, to bring 
it about that it loves us in return. 


! The lines are from Ovid’s Amores II, xix, 4-5. It appears from the context that Spinoza 
understands them as follows: “As lovers, let us hope together and fear together; he has a 
heart of steel, wholoves what another man leaves alone.” It is not clear, however, that that 
would be a correct translation in the Ovidian context. Cf. Guy Lee's translation of the 
Amores (London: John Murray, 1968). 
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Dem.: As far as we can, we strive to imagine, above all others, the 
thing we love (by P12). Therefore, if a thing is like us, we shall strive to 
affect it with joy above all others (by P29), or we shall strive, as far as we 
can, to bring it about that the thing we love is affected with joy, accom- 
panied by the idea of ourselves [as cause], that is (by P13S), that it loves 
us in return, q.e.d. 


P34: The greater the affect with which we imagine a thing we love to be 
affected toward us, the more we shall exult at being esteemed. 

Dem.: We strive (by P33), as far as we can, that a thing we love should 
love us in return, that is (by P13S), that a thing we love should be af- 
fected with joy, accompanied by the idea of ourselves (as cause]. So the 
greater the joy with which we imagine a thing we love to be affected on 
our account, the more this striving is aided, that is (by P11 and P11S), 
the greater the joy with which we are affected. But since we rejoice 
because we have affected another, like us, with joy, then we regard our- 
selves with joy (by P30). Therefore, the greater the affect with which we 
imagine a thing we love to be affected toward us, the greater the joy with 
which we shall regard ourselves, or (by P30S) the more we shall exult at 
being esteemed, q.e.d. 


P35: If someone imagines that a thing he loves is united with another by as 
close, or by a closer, bond of friendship than that with which he himself, alone, 
possessed the thing, he will be affected with hate toward the thing he loves, and 
will envy the other. 

Dem.: The greater the love with which someone imagines a thing he 
loves to be affected toward him, the more he will exult at being es- 
teemed (by P34), that is (by P30S), the more he will rejoice. And so (by 
P28) he will strive, as far as he can, to imagine the thing he loves to be 
bound to him as closely as possible. This striving, or appetite, is encour- 
aged if he imagines another to desire the same thing he does (by P31). 
But this striving, or appetite, is supposed to be restrained by the image 
of the thing he loves, accompanied by the image of him with whom the 
thing he loves is united. So (by P11S) he will thereby be affected with 
sadness, accompanied by the idea of the thing he loves as a cause, to- 
gether with the image of the other; that is (by P13S), he will be affected 
with hate toward the thing he loves, and, at the same time, toward the 
other (by P15C), whom he will envy because of the pleasure the other 
takes in the thing he loves (by P23), q.e.d. 

Schol.: This hatred toward a thing we love, combined with envy, is 
called jealousy, which is therefore nothing but a vacillation of mind born of 
love and hatred together, accompanied by the idea of another who is envied. 
Moreover, this hatred toward the thing he loves will be greater in pro- 
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portion to the joy with which the jealous man was usually affected from 
the love returned to him by the thing he loves, and also in proportion to 
the affect with which he was affected toward him with whom he imag- 
ines the thing he loves to unite itself. For if he hated him, he will 
thereby hate the thing he loves (by P24), because he imagines that what 
he loves affects with joy what he hates, and also (by P15C) because he is 
forced to join the image of the thing he loves to the image of him he 
hates. 

This latter reason is found, for the most part, in love toward a 
woman. For he who imagines that a woman he loves prostitutes herself 
to another not only will be saddened, because his own appetite is re- 
strained, but also will be repelled by her, because he is forced to join the 
image of the thing he loves to the shameful parts and excretions of the 
other. To this, finally, is added the fact that she no longer receives the 
jealous man with the same countenance as she used to offer him. From 
this cause, too, the lover is saddened, as I shall show. 


P36: He who recollects a thing by which he was once pleased desires to possess 
it in the same circumstances as when he first was pleased by it. 

Dem.: Whatever a man sees together with a thing that pleased him 
(by P15) will be the accidental cause of joy. And so (by P28) he will 
desire to possess it all, together with the thing that pleased him, or he 
will desire to possess the thing with all the same circumstances as when 
he first was pleased by it, q.e.d. 

Cor.: Therefore, if the lover has found that one of those circum- 
stances is lacking, he will be saddened. 

Dem.: For insofar as he finds that a circumstance is lacking, he imag- 
ines something which excludes the existence of this thing. But since, 
from love, he desires this thing, or circumstance (by P36), then insofar 
as he imagines it to be lacking, he will be saddened, q.e.d. 

Schol.: This sadness, insofar as it concerns the absence of what we 
love, is called longing. 


P37: The desire which arises from sadness or joy, and from hatred or love, is 
greater, the greater the affect is. 

Dem.: Sadness diminishes or restrains a man’s power of acting (by 
P11S), that is (by P7), diminishes or restrains the striving by which a 
man strives to persevere in his being; so it is contrary to this striving (by 
P5), and all a man affected by sadness strives for is to remove sadness. 
But (by the definition of sadness) the greater the sadness, the greater is 
the part of the man’s power of acting to which it is necessarily opposed. 
Therefore, the greater the sadness, the greater the power of acting with 
which the man will strive to remove the sadness, that is (by P9S), the 
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greater the desire, or appetite, with which he will strive to remove the 
sadness. 

Next, since joy (by the same P11S) increases or aids man’s power of 
acting, it is easily demonstrated in the same way that the man affected 
with joy desires nothing but to preserve it, and does so with the greater 
desire, as the joy is greater. 

Finally, since hate and love are themselves affects of sadness or of joy, 
it follows in the same way that the striving, appetite, or desire which 
arises from hate or love will be greater as the hate and love are greater, 
q.e.d. 


P38: If someone begins to hate a thing he has loved, so that the love is com- 
pletely destroyed, then (from an equal cause) he will have a greater hate for it 
than if he had never loved it, and this bate will be the greater as the love before 
was greater. 

Dem: For if someone begins to hate a thing he loves, more of his 
appetites will be restrained than if he had not loved it. For love is a joy 
(by P13S), which the man, as far as he can (by P28), strives to preserve; 
and (by the same scholium) he does this by regarding the thing he loves 
as present, and by affecting it, as far as he can, with joy (by P21). This 
striving (by P37) is greater as the love is greater, as is the striving to 
bring it about that the thing he loves loves him in return (see P33). But 
these strivings are restrained by hatred toward the thing he loves (by 
P13C and P23); therefore, the lover (by P11S) will be affected with 
sadness from this cause also, and the more so as his love was greater. 
That is, apart from the sadness which was the cause of the hate, another 
arises from the fact that he loved the thing. And consequently he will 
regard the thing he loved with a greater affect of sadness, that is (by 
P13S), he will have a greater hatred for it than ifhe had not loved it. And 
this hate will be the greater as the love was greater, q.e.d. 


P39: He who hates someone will strive to do evil to him, unless he fears that a 
greater evil to himself will arise from this; and on the other hand, he who loves 
someone will strive to benefit him by the same law. 

Dem.: To hate someone (by P13S) is to imagine him as the cause of 
[NS: one’s] sadness; and so (by P28), he who hates someone will strive 
to remove or destroy him. But if from that he fears something sad- 
der, or (what is the same) a greater evil to himself, and believes that 
he can avoid this sadness by not doing to the one he hates the evil he was 
contemplating, he will desire to abstain from doing evil (by the same 
P28)—and that (by P37) with a greater striving than that by which 
he was bound to do evil. So this greater striving will prevail, as we 
maintained. 
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The second part of this demonstration proceeds in the same way. 
Therefore, he who hates someone, and so on, q.e.d. 

Schol.: By good here I understand every kind of joy, and whatever 
leads to it, and especially what satisfies any kind of longing, whatever 
that may be. And by evil [] understand here] every kind of sadness, and 
especially what frustrates longing. For we have shown above (in P9S) 
that we desire nothing because we judge it to be good, but on the con- 
trary, we call it good because we desire it. Consequently, what we are 
averse to we call evil. 

So each one, from his own affect, judges, or evaluates, what is good 
and what is bad, what is better and what is worse, and finally, what is best 
and what is worst. So the greedy man judges an abundance of money 
best, and poverty worst. The ambitious man desires nothing so much as 
esteem and dreads nothing so much as shame. To the envious nothing 
is more agreeable than another’s unhappiness, and nothing more bur- 
densome than another’s happiness. And so, each one, from his own af- 
fect, judges a thing good or bad, useful or useless. 

Further, this affect, by which a man is so disposed that he does not 
will what he wills, and wills what he does not will, is called timidity, 
which is therefore nothing but fear insofar as a man is disposed by it to avoid 
an evil he judges to be future by encountering a lesser evil (see P28). But if the 
evil he is timid toward is shame, then the timidity is called a sense of shame. 
Finally, if the desire to avoid a future evil is restrained by timidity regarding 
another evil, so that be does not know what he would rather do, then the fear 
is called consternation, particularly if each evil he fears is of the greatest. 


P40: He who imagines he is hated by someone, and believes he has given the 
other no cause for hate, will hate the other in return. 

Dem.: He who imagines someone to be affected with hate will 
thereby also be affected with hate (by P27), that is (by P13S), with 
sadness accompanied by the idea of an external cause. But (by hypothe- 
sis) he imagines no cause of this sadness except the one who hates him. 
So from imagining himself to be hated by someone, he will be affected 
with sadness, accompanied by the idea of the one who hates him [as a 
cause of the sadness] or (by the same scholium) he will hate the other, 
q.e.d. 

Schol. If he imagines he has given just cause for this hatred, he will be 
affected with shame (by P30 and P30S). But this rarely happens (by 
P25). Moreover, this reciprocity of hatred can also arise from the fact 
that hatred is followed by a striving to do evil to him who is hated (by 
P39). He, therefore, who imagines that someone hates him will imagine 
the other to be the cause of an evil, or sadness. And so, he will be affected 
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with sadness, or fear, accompanied by the idea of the one whohates him, 
as a cause. That is, he will be affected with hate in return, as above. 

Cor. 1: He who imagines one he loves to be affected with hate toward 
him will be tormented by love and hate together. For insofar as he imag- 
ines that [the one he loves] hates him, he is determined to hate [that 
person] in return (by P40). But (by hypothesis) he nevertheless loves 
him. So he will be tormented by love and hate together. 

Cor. 2: If someone imagines that someone else, toward whom he has 
previously had no affect, has, out of hatred, done him some evil, he will 
immediately strive to return the same evil. 

Dem.: He who imagines someone to be affected with hate toward 
him, will hate him in return (by P40), and (by P26) will strive to think 
of everything which can affect [that person] with sadness, and be eager 
to bring it to him (by P39). But (by hypothesis) the first thing he imag- 
ines of this kind is the evil done him. So he will immediately strive to do 
the same to [that person], q.e.d. 

Schol.: The striving to do evil to him we hate is called anger, and the 
striving to return an evil done us is called vengeance. 


P41: If someone imagines that someone loves him, and does not believe he has 
given any cause for this, he will love [that person] in return. 

Dem.: This proposition is demonstrated in the same way as the pre- 
ceding one. See also its scholium. 

Schol.: But if he believes that he has given just cause for this love, he 
will exult at being esteemed (by P30 and P30S). This, indeed, happens 
rather frequently (by P25) and is the opposite of what we said happens 
when someone imagines that someone hates him (see P40S). 

Next, this reciprocal love, and consequent (by P39) striving to benefit one 
who loves us, and strives (by the same P39) to benefit us, is called thankful- 
ness, or gratitude. And so it is evident that men are far more ready for 
vengeance than for returning benefits. 

Cor.: He who imagines he is loved by one he hates will be torn by 
hate and love together. This is demonstrated in the same way as P40C1. 

Schol.: But if the hate has prevailed, he will strive to do evil to the one 
who loves him. This affect is called cruelty, especially if it is believed that 
the one who loves has given no ordinary cause for hatred. 


P42: He who has benefited someone—whether moved to do so by love or by the 
hope of esteem—will be saddened if he sees his benefit accepted in an ungrateful 
spirit. 

Dem.: He who loves a thing like himself strives, as far as he can, to be 
loved by it in return (by P33). So he who has benefited someone from 
love does this from a longing by which he is bound that he may be loved 
in return—that is (by P34), from the hope of Esteem or (by P30S) Joy; 
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so (by P12) he will strive, as far as he can, to imagine this cause of 
Esteem, or to regard it as actually existing. But (by hypothesis) he imag- 
ines something else that excludes the existence of this cause. So (by P19) 
he will be saddened by this. 


P43: Hate is increased by being returned, but can be destroyed by love. 

Dem.: He who imagines one he hates to be affected with hate toward 
him will feel a new hate (by P40), while the first (by hypothesis) contin- 
ues. If, on the other hand, he imagines that the one he hates is affected 
with love toward him, then insofar as he imagines this, he regards him- 
self with joy (by P30) and will strive to please the one he hates (by P29), 
that is (by P41), he strives not to hate him and not to affect him with 
sadness. This striving (by P37) will be greater or lesser in proportion to 
the affect from which it arises. So if it is greater than that which arises 
from hate, and by which he strives to affect the thing he hates with 
sadness (by P26), then it will prevail over it and efface the hate from his 
mind, q.e.d. 


P44: Hate completely conquered by love passes into love, and the love is there- 
fore greater than if hate had not preceded it. 

Dem.: The proof of this proceeds in the same way as that of P38. For 
he who begins to love a thing he has hated, or used to regard with sad- 
ness, rejoices because he loves, and to this joy which love involves (see 
its definition in P13S) there is also added a joy arising from this—the 
striving to remove the sadness hate involves (as we have shown in P37) 
is strengthened in every respect, and accompanied by the idea of the one 
he hated, [who is regarded] as a cause [of joy]. 

Schol.: Although this is so, still, no one will strive to hate a thing, or 
to be affected with sadness, in order to have this greater joy, that is, no 
one will desire to suffer injury in the hope of recovering, or long to be 
sick in the hope of getting better. For each one will strive always to 
preserve his being, and to put aside sadness as far as he can. Butif, on the 
contrary, one could conceive that a man could desire to hate someone, 
in order afterwards to have the greater love for him, then he would 
always desire to hate him. For as the hate was greater, so the love would 
be greater, and so he would always desire his hate to become greater and 
greater. And by the same cause, a man would strive to become more and 
more ill, so that afterwards he might have the greater joy from restoring 
his health; and so he would always strive to become ill, which (by P6) is 
absurd. 


P45: If someone imagines that someone like himself is affected with hate to- 
ward a thing like himself which he loves, he will bate that [person]. 
Dem: For the thing he loves hates in return the one who hates it (by 
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P40), and so the lover, who imagines that someone hates the thing he 
loves, thereby imagines the thing he loves to be affected with hate, that 
is (by P13S), with sadness. And consequently (by P21), he is saddened, 
and his sadness is accompanied by the idea of the one who hates the 
thing he loves—{this other being regarded] as the cause [of the sadness]. 
That is (by P13S), he will hate him, q.e.d. 


P46: If someone has been affected with joy or sadness by someone of a class, or 
nation, different from his own, and this joy or sadness is accompanied by the 
idea of that person as its cause, under the universal name of the class or nation, 
he will love or hate, not only that person, but everyone of the same class or 
nation. 

Dem.: The demonstration of this matter is evident from P16. 

P47: The joy which arises from our imagining that a thing we bate is de- 
stroyed, or affected with some other evil, does not occur without some sadness of 
mind. 

Dem.: This is evident from P27, For insofar as we imagine a thing 
like us to be affected with sadness, we are saddened. 

Schol.: This proposition can also be demonstrated from IIP17C. For 
as often as we recollect a thing—even though it does not actually exist— 
we still regard it as present, and the body is affected in the same way 
[NS: as if it were present]. So insofar as the memory of the thing is 
strong, the man is determined to regard it with sadness. While the 
image of the thing still remains, this determination is, indeed, restrained 
by the memory of those things that exclude its existence; but it is not 
taken away. And so the man rejoices only insofar as this determination 
is restrained. 

So it happens that this joy, which arises from the misfortune occur- 
ring to the thing we hate, is repeated as often as we recollect the thing. 
For as we have said, when the image of this thing is aroused, because it 
involves the existence of the thing, it determines the man to regard the 
thing with the same sadness as he used to before, when it existed. But 
because he has joined to the image of this thing other images which 
exclude its existence, this determination to sadness is immediately re- 
strained, and the man rejoices anew. This happens as often as the repeti- 
tion occurs. 

This is also the cause of men’s rejoicing when they recall some evil 
now past, and why they enjoy telling of dangers from which they have 
been freed, For when they imagine a danger, they regard it as future, 
and are determined to fear it. This determination is restrained anew by 
the idea of freedom, which they have joined to the idea of the danger, 
when they have been freed from it. This renders them safe again, and so 
they rejoice again. 
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P48: Love or hate—say, of Peter—is destroyed if the sadness the hate in- 
volves, or the joy the love involves, is attached to the idea of another cause, and 
each is diminished to the extent that we imagine that Peter was not its only 
cause. 

Dem..: This is evident simply from the definitions of love and hate— 
see P13S. For this joy is called love of Peter, or this sadness, hatred of 
Peter, only because Peter is considered to be the cause of the one affect 
or the other. If this is saken away—either wholly or in part—the affect 
toward Peter is also diminished, either wholly or in part, q.e.d. 


P49: Given an equal cause of love, love toward a thing will be greater if we 
imagine the thing to be free than if we imagine it tobe necessary. And similarly 
for bate. 

Dem.: A thing we imagine to be free must be perceived through itself, 
without others (by ID7). So if we imagine it to be the cause of joy or 
sadness, we shall thereby love or hate it (by P13S), and shall do so with 
the greatest love or hate that can arise from the given affect (by P48). 
But if we should imagine as necessary the thing which is the cause of this 
affect, then (by the same ID7) we shall imagine it to be the cause of the 
affect, not alone, but with others. And so (by P48) our love or hate 
toward it will be less, q.e.d. 

Schol.: From this it follows that because men consider themselves to 
be free, they have a greater love or hate toward one another than toward 
other things. To this is added the imitation of the affects, on which see 
PP27, 34, 40, and 43. 


P50: Anything whatever can be the accidental cause of hope or fear. 

Dem.: This proposition is demonstrated in the same way as P15. 
Consult it together with P1882. 

Schol.: Things which are accidental causes of hope or fear are called 
good or bad omens. And insofar as these same omens are causes of hope 
or fear, they are causes of joy or sadness (by the definitions of hope and 
fear; see P18S2); consequently (by P15C), we love them or hate them, 
and strive (by P28) either to use them as means to the things we hope 
for, or to remove them as obstacles or causes of fear. 

Furthermore, as follows from P25, we are so constituted by nature 
that we easily believe the things we hope for, but believe only with diffi- 
culty those we fear, and that we regard them more or less highly than is 
just. This is the source of the superstitions by which men are every- 
where troubled. 

For the rest, I do not think it worth the trouble to show here the 
vacillations of mind which stem from hope and fear since it follows 
simply from the definition of these affects that there is no hope without 
fear, and no fear without hope (as we shall explain more fully in its 
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place). Moreover, insofar as we hope for or fear something, we love it or 
hate it; so whatever we have said of love and hate, anyone can easily 
apply to hope and fear. 


P51: Different men can be affected differently by one and the same object; and 
one and the same man can be affected differently at different times by one and 
the same object. 

Dem.: The human body (by IIPost. 3) is affected in a great many ways 
by external bodies. Therefore, two men can be differently affected at 
the same time, and so (by IIA1” [II/99]) they can be affected differently 
by one and the same object. 

Next (by the same Post.) the human body can be affected now in this 
way, now in another. Consequently (by the same axiom) it can be af- 
fected differently at different times by one and the same object, q.e.d. 

Schol.: We see, then, that itcan happen that what the one loves, the 
other hates, what the one fears, the other does not, and that one and the 
same man may now love what before he hated, and now dare what be- 
fore he was too timid for. 

Next, because each one judges from his own affect what is good and 
what is bad, what is better and what worse (see P39S) it follows that men 
can vary as much in judgment as in affect. The result is that when we 
compare one with another, we distinguish them only by a difference of 
affects, and call some intrepid, others timid, and others, finally, by an- 
other name. 

For example, I shall call him intrepid who disdains an evil I usually 
fear. Moreover, if I attend to the fact that his desire to do evil to one he 
hates, and good to one he loves, is not restrained by timidity regarding 
an evil by which I am usually restrained, I shall call him daring. Someone 
will seem timid to me if he is afraid of an evil I usually disdain. If, more- 
over, I attend to the fact that his desire [to do evil to those he hates and 
good to those he loves] is restrained by timidity regarding an evil which 
cannot restrain me, I shall call him cowardly. In this way will everyone 
judge. 

Finally, because of this inconstancy of man’s nature and judgment, 
and also because he often judges things only from an affect, because the 
things which he believes will make for joy or sadness, and which he 
therefore strives to promote or prevent (by P28), are often only imagi- 
nary not to mention the other conclusions we have reached in Part II 
about the uncertainty of things we easily conceive that a man can often 
be the cause both of his own sadness and his own joy, or that he is 
affected both with joy and with sadness, accompanied by the idea of 
himself as their cause. So we easily understand what repentance and 
self-esteem are: repentance is sadness accompanied by the idea of oneself as 
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cause, and self-esteem is joy accompanied by the idea of oneself as cause. Be- 
cause men believe themselves free, these affects are very violent (see 
P49). 


P52: If we have previously seen an object together with others, or we imagine 
it has nothing but what is common to many things, we shall not consider it so 
long as one which we imagine to have something singular. 

Dem.: As soon as we imagine an object we have seen with others, we 
shall immediately recollect the others (by ITP18 and P18S), and so from 
considering one we immediately pass to considering another. And the 
reasoning is the same concerning the object we imagine to have nothing 
but what is common to many things. For imagining that is supposing 
that we consider nothing in it but what we have seen before with others. 

But when we suppose that we imagine in an object something singu- 
lar, which we have never seen before, we are only saying that when the 
mind considers that object, it has nothing in itself which it is led to 
consider from considering that. And so it is determined to consider only 
that. Therefore, if we have seen, and so on, q.e.d. 

Schol.: This affection of the mind, or this izagination of a singular 
thing, insofar as it is alone in the mind, is called wonder. But if it is aroused 
by an object we fear, it is called consternation, because wonder at an evil 
keeps a man so suspended in considering it that he cannot think of other 
things by which he could avoid that evil. But if what we wonder at is a 
man’s prudence, diligence, or something else of that kind, because we consider 
him as far surpassing us in this, then the wonder is called veneration. Oth- 
erwise, if what we wonder at is the man’s anger, envy, and the like, the 
wonder is called dread. 

Next, if we wonder at the prudence, diligence, and the like, of a man 
we love, the love will thereby (by P12) be greater and this Jove joined to 
wonder, or veneration, we call devotion. In this way we can also conceive 
hate, hope, confidence, and other affects to be joined to wonder, and so 
we can deduce more affects than those which are usually indicated by 
the accepted words. So it is clear that the names of the affects are found 
more from the ordinary usage [of words] than from an accurate knowl- 
edge [of the affects]. 

To wonder is opposed disdain, the cause of which, however, is gener- 
ally this: because we see that someone wonders at, loves, or fears some- 
thing, or something appears at first glance like things we admire, love, 
fear, and so on (by P15, P15C, and P27), we are determined to wonder 
at, love, fear, and so on, the same thing; but if, from the thing’s pres- 
ence, or from considering it more accurately, we are forced to deny it 
whatever can be the cause of wonder, love, fear, and the like, then the 
mind remains determined by the thing’s presence to think more of the 
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things which are not in the object than of those which are (though the 
object’s presence usually determines [the mind] to think chiefly of what 
is in the object). 

Next, as devotion stems from wonder at a thing we love, so mockery 
stems from disdain for athing we hate or fear, and contempt from disdain for 
folly, as veneration stems from wonder at prudence. Finally, we can con- 
ceive love, hope, love of esteem, and other affects joined to disdain, and 
from that we can deduce in addition other affects, which we also do not 
usually distinguish from the others by any single term. 


P53: When the mind considers itself and its power of acting, it rejoices, and 
does so the more, the more distinctly it imagines itself and its power of acting. 

Dem.: A man does not know himself except through affections of his 
body and their ideas (by IIP19 and P23). So when it happens that the 
mind can consider itself, it is thereby supposed to pass to a greater per- 
fection, that is (by P11S), to be affected with joy, and with greater joy 
the more distinctly it can imagine its power of acting, q.e.d. 

Cor.: This joy is more and more encouraged the more the man imag- 
ines himself to be praised by others. For the more he imagines himself 
to be praised by others, the greater the joy with which he imagines 
himself to affect others, a joy accompanied by the idea of himself (by 
P29S). And so (by P27) he himself is affected with a greater joy, accom- 
panied by the idea of himself, q.e.d. 


P54: The mind strives to imagine only those things which posit its power of 
acting. 

Dem.: The mind’s striving, or power, is its very essence (by P7); but 
the mind’s essence (as is known through itself) affirms only what the 
mind is and can do, not what it is not and cannot do. So it strives to 
imagine only what affirms, or posits, its power of acting, q.e.d. 


P55: When the mind imagines its own lack of power, it is saddened by it. 

Dem.: The mind’s essence affirms only what the mind is and can do, 
or it is of the nature of the mind to imagine only those things which 
posit its power of acting (by P54). So when we say that the mind, in 
considering itself, imagines its lack of power, we are saying nothing but 
that the mind’s striving to imagine something which posits its power of 
acting is restrained, or (by P11S) that it is saddened, q.e.d. 

Cor.: This sadness is more and more encouraged if we imagine our- 
selves to be blamed by others. This is demonstrated in the same way as 
P53C. 

Schol.: This sadness, accompanied by the idea of our own weakness is called 
humility. But joy arising from considering ourselves, is called self-love or 
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self-esteem. And since this is renewed as often as a man considers his 
virtues, or his power of acting, it also happens that everyone is anxious 
to tell his own deeds, and show off his powers, both of body and of mind 
and that men, for this reason, are troublesome to one another. 

From this it follows, again, that men are by nature envious (see P24S 
and P32S), or are glad of their equals’ weakness and saddened by their 
equals’ virtue. For whenever anyone imagines his own actions, he is 
affected with joy (by P53), and with a greater joy, the more his actions 
express perfection, and the more distinctly he imagines them, that is (by 
IIP40S1), the more he can distinguish them from others, and consider 
them as singular things. So everyone will have the greatest gladness 
from considering himself, when he considers something in himself 
which he denies concerning others. 

But if he relates what he affirms of himself to the universal idea of 
man or animal, he will not be so greatly gladdened. And on the other 
hand, if he imagines that his own actions are weaker, compared to oth- 
ers’ actions, he will be saddened (by P28), and will strive to put aside this 
sadness, either by wrongly interpreting his equals’ actions or by magni- 
fying his own as much as he can. It is clear, therefore, that men are 
naturally inclined to hate and envy. 

Education itself adds to natural inclination. For parents generally 
spur their children on to virtue only by the incentive of honor and envy. 

But perhaps this doubt remains: that not infrequently we admire and 
venerate men’s virtues. To remove this scruple, I shall add the following 
corollary. 

Cor.: No one envies another’s virtue unless he is an equal. 

Dem.: Envy is hatred itself (see P24S), or (by P13S) a sadness, that is 
(by P11S), an affection by which a man’s power of acting, or striving, is 
restrained. But a man (by P9S) neither strives to do, nor desires, any- 
thing unless it can follow from his given nature. So no man desires that 
there be predicated of him any power of acting, or (what is the same) 
virtue, which is peculiar to another’s nature and alien to his own. 
Hence, his desire cannot be restrained, that is (by P11S), he cannot be 
saddened because he considers a virtue in someone unlike himself. Con- 
sequently he also cannot envy him. But he can, indeed, envy his equal, 
who is supposed to be of the same nature as he, q.e.d. 

Schol.: So when we said above (in P52S) that we venerate a man be- 
cause we wonder at his prudence, strength of character, and so on, that 
happens (as is evident from the proposition itself) because we imagine 
these virtues to be peculiarly in him, and not as common to our nature. 
Therefore, we shall not envy him these virtues any more than we envy 
trees their height, or lions their strength. 
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P56: There are as many species of joy, sadness, and desire, and consequently of 
each affect composed of these (like vacillation of mind) or derived from them 
(like love, hate, hope, fear, etc.), as there are species of objects by which we are 
affected. 

Dem.: Joy and sadness, and consequently the affects composed of 
them or derived from them, are passions (by P11S). But we are neces- 
sarily acted on (by P1) insofar as we have inadequate ideas, and only 
insofar as we have them (by P3) are we acted on, that is (see IIP40S), 
necessarily we are acted on only insofar as we imagine, or (see IIP17 and 
P17S) insofar as we are affected with an affect which involves both the 
nature of our body and the nature of an external body. Therefore, the 
nature of each passion must necessarily be so explained that the nature 
of the object by which we are affected is expressed. 

For example, the joy arising from A involves the nature of object A, 
that arising from object B involves the nature of object B, and so these 
two affects of joy are by nature different, because they arise from causes 
of a different nature. So also the affect of sadness arising from one ob- 
ject is different in nature from the sadness stemming from another 
cause. The same must also be understood of love, hate, hope, fear, vacil- 
lation of mind, and so on. 

Therefore, there are as many species of joy, sadness, love, hate, and 
the like, as there are species of objects by which we are affected. 

But desire is the very essence, or nature, of each [man] insofar as it is 
conceived to be determined, by whatever constitution he has, to do 
something (see P9S). Therefore, as each [man] is affected by external 
causes with this or that species of joy, sadness, love, hate, and so on, that 
is, as his nature is constituted in one way or the other, so his desires vary 
and the nature of one desire must differ from the nature of the other as 
much as the affects from which each arises differ from one another. 

Therefore, there are as many species of desire as there are species of 
joy, sadness, love, and the like, and consequently (through what has 
already been shown) as there are species of objects by which we are 
affected, q.e.d. 

Schol.: Noteworthy among these species of affects, which (by P56) 
must be very many, are gluttony, drunkenness, lust, greed, and ambi- 
tion, which are only notions of love or desire which explain the nature 
of each of these affects through the objects to which they are related. 
For by gluttony, drunkenness, lust, greed, and ambition we understand 
nothing but an immoderate love or desire for eating, drinking, sexual 
union, wealth, and esteem. 

Moreover, these affects, insofar as we distinguish them from the oth- 
ers only through the object to which they are related, do not have oppo- 
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sites. For moderation, which we usually oppose to gluttony, sobriety 
which we usually oppose to drunkenness, and chastity, which we usually 
oppose to lust, are not affects or passions, but indicate the power of the 
mind, a power which moderates these affects. 

I cannot explain the other species of affects here, for there are as 
many as there are species of objects. But even if I could, it is not neces- 
sary. For our purpose, which is to determine the powers of the affects 
and the power of the mind over the affects, it is enough to have a general 
definition of each affect. It is enough, I say, for us to understand the 
common properties of the affects and of the mind, so that we can deter- 
mine what sort of power, and how great a power, the mind has to mod- 
erate and restrain the affects. So though there is a great difference be- 
tween this or that affect of love, hate or desire for example, between the 
love of one’s children and the love of one’s wife, it is still not necessary 
for us to know these differences, nor to investigate the nature and origin 
of the affects further. 


P57: Each affect of each individual differs from the affect of another as much 
as the essence of the one from the essence of the other. 

Dem.: This proposition is evident from ITA1” [II/99]. But neverthe- 
less we shall demonstrate it from the definitions of the three primitive 
affects. 

All the affects are related to desire, joy, or sadness, as the defini- 
tions we have given of them show. But desire is the very nature, or es- 
sence, of each [individual] (see the definition of desire in P9S). There- 
fore, the desire of each individual differs from the desire of another as 
much as the nature, or essence, of the one differs from the essence of the 
other. 

Next, joy and sadness are passions by which each one’s power, or 
striving to persevere in his being, is increased or diminished, aided or 
restrained (by P11 and P11S). But by the striving to persevere in one’s 
being, insofar as it is related to the mind and body together, we under- 
stand appetite and desire (see P9S). So joy and sadness are the desire, or 
appetite, itself insofar as it is increased or diminished, aided or re- 
strained, by external causes. That is (by the same scholium), it is the very 
nature of each [individual]. And so, the joy or sadness of each [individ- 
ual] also differs from the joy or sadness of another as much as the nature, 
or essence, of the one differs from the essence of the other. Conse- 
quently, each affect of each individual differs from the affect of another 
as much, and so on, q.e.d. 

Schol.: From this it follows that the affects of the animals which are 
called irrational (for after we know the origin of the mind, we cannot in 
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any way doubt that the lower animals feel things) differ from men’s 
affects as much as their nature differs from human nature. Both the 
horse and the man are driven by a lust to procreate; but the one is driven 
by an equine lust, the other by a human lust. So also the lusts and appe- 
tites of insects, fish, and birds must vary. Therefore, though each indi- 
vidual lives content with his own nature, by which he is constituted, and 
is glad of it, nevertheless that life with which each one is content, and 
that gladness, are nothing but the idea, or soul, of the individual. And so 
the gladness of the one differs in nature from the gladness of the other 
as much as the essence of the one differs from the essence of the other. 

Finally, from P57 it follows that there is no small difference between 
the gladness by which a drunk is led and the gladness a philosopher 
possesses. I wished to mention this in passing. 

This will be enough concerning the affects which are related to man 
insofar as he is acted on. It remains to add a few words about those 
which are related to him insofar as he acts. 


P58: Apart from the joy and desire which are passions, there are other affects 
of joy and desire which are related to us insofar as we act. 

Dem.: When the mind conceives itself and its power of acting, it 
rejoices (by P53). But the mind necessarily considers itself when it con- 
ceives a true, or adequate, idea (by IIP43). But the mind conceives some 
adequate ideas (by IIP40S2). Therefore, it also rejoices insofar as it con- 
ceives adequate ideas, that is (by P1), insofar as it acts. 

Next, the mind strives to persevere in its being, both insofar as it has 
clear and distinct ideas and insofar as it has confused ideas (by P9). But 
by striving we understand [NS: here] desire (by P9S). Therefore, desire 
also is related to us insofar as we understand, or (by P1) insofar as we act, 
q.e.d. 


P59: Among all the affects which are related to the mind insofar as it acts, 
there are none which are not related to joy or desire. 

Dem: All the affects are related to desire, joy, or sadness, as the defi- 
nitions we have given of them show. But by sadness we understand the 
fact that the mind’s power of acting is diminished or restrained (by P11 
and P11S). And so insofar as the mind is saddened, its power of under- 
standing, that is (by P1), of acting, is diminished or restrained. Hence 
no affects of sadness can be related to the mind insofar as it acts, but 
only affects of joy and desire, which (by P58) are also so far related to 
the mind, q.e.d. 

Schol.: All actions that follow from affects related to the mind insofar as it 
understands I relate to strength of character, which I divide into tenacity 
and nobility. For by tenacity I understand the desire by which each one 
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strives, solely from the dictate of reason, to preserve his being. By nobility 1 
understand the desire by which each one strives, solely from the dictate of 
reason, to aid other men and join them to him in friendship. 

Those actions, therefore, which aim only at the agent’s advantage, I 
relate to tenacity, and those which aim at another’s advantage, I relate to 
nobility. So moderation, sobriety, presence of mind in danger, and so 
forth, are species of tenacity, whereas courtesy, mercy, and so forth, are 
species of nobility. 

And with this I think I have explained and shown through their first 
causes the main affects and vacillations of mind which arise from the 
composition of the three primitive affects, namely, desire, joy, and sad- 
ness. From what has been said it is clear that we are driven about in 
many ways by external causes, and that, like waves on the sea, driven by 
contrary winds, we toss about, not knowing our outcome and fate. 

But I said that I have shown only the main [NS: affects], not all the 
conflicts of mind there can be. For by proceeding in the same way as 
above, we can easily show that love is joined to repentance, contempt, 
shame, and so on. Indeed, from what has already been said I believe it 
is clear to anyone that the various affects can be compounded with one 
another in so many ways, and that so many variations can arise from this 
composition that they cannot be defined by any number. But it is suffi- 
cient for my purpose to enumerate only the main affects. [To consider] 
those I have omitted would be more curious than useful. 

Nevertheless, this remains to be noted about love: very often it hap- 
pens that while we are enjoying a thing we wanted, the body acquires 
from this enjoyment a new constitution, by which it is differently deter- 
mined, and other images of things are aroused in it; and at the same time 
the mind begins to imagine other things and desire other things. 

For example, when we imagine something which usually pleases us by 
its taste, we desire to enjoy it—that is, to consume it. But while we thus 
enjoy it, the stomach is filled, and the body constituted differently. So if 
(while the body is now differently disposed) the presence of the food or 
drink encourages the image of it, and consequently also the striving, or 
desire to consume it, then that new constitution will be opposed to this 
desire, or striving. Hence, the presence of the food or drink we used to 
want will be hateful. This is what we call disgust and weariness. 

As for the external affections of the body, which are observed in the 
affects—such as trembling, paleness, sobbing, laughter, and the like—I 
have neglected them, because they are related to the body only, without 
any relation to the mind. Finally, there are certain things to be noted 
about the definitions of the affects. I shall therefore repeat them here in 
order, interposing the observations required on each one. 
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DEFINITIONS OF THE AFFECTS 


I. Desire is man’s very essence, insofar as it is conceived to be deter- 
mined, from any given affection of it, to do something. 

Exp.: We said above, in P9S, that desire is appetite together with the 
consciousness of it. And appetite is the very essence of man, insofar as it 
is determined to do what promotes his preservation. 

But in the same scholium I also warned that I really recognize no 
difference between human appetite and desire. For whether a man is 
conscious of his appetite or not, the appetite still remains one and the 
same. And so—not to seem to commit a tautology—I did not wish to 
explain desire by appetite, but was anxious to so define it that I would 
comprehend together all the strivings of human nature that we signify 
by the name of appetite, will, desire, or impulse. For I could have said 
that desire is man’s very essence, insofar as it is conceived to be deter- 
mined to do something. But from this definition (by IITP23) it would not 
follow that the mind could be conscious of its desire, or appetite. There- 
fore, in order to involve the cause of this consciousness, it was necessary 
(by the same proposition) to add: insofar as it is conceived, from some given 
affection of it, to be determined, and so on. For by an affection of the 
human essence we understand any constitution of that essence, whether 
it is innate [NS: or has come from outside], whether it is conceived 
through the attribute of thought alone, or through the attribute of ex- 
tension alone, or is referred to both at once. 

Here, therefore, by the word desire I understand any of a man’s striv- 
ings, impulses, appetites, and volitions, which vary as the man’s con- 
stitution varies, and which are not infrequently so opposed to one an- 
other that the man is pulled in different directions and knows not where 
to turn. 

II. Joy is a man’s passage from a lesser to a greater perfection. 

III. Sadness is a man’s passage from a greater to a lesser perfection. 

Exp.: I say a passage. For joy is not perfection itself. If a man were 
born with the perfection to which he passes, he would possess it without 
an affect of joy. 

This is clearer from the affect of sadness, which is the opposite of 
joy. For no one can deny that sadness consists in a passage to a lesser 
perfection, not in the lesser perfection itself, since a man cannot be 
saddened insofar as he participates in some perfection. Nor can we say 
that sadness consists in the privation of a greater perfection. For a priva- 
tion is nothing, whereas the affect of sadness is an act, which can there- 
fore be no other act than that of passing to a lesser perfection, that is, an 
act by which man’s power of acting is diminished or restrained (see 
P11S). 
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As for the definitions of cheerfulness, pleasure, melancholy, and pain, 
I omit them, because they are chiefly related to the body, and are only 
species of joy or sadness. 

IV. Wonder is an imagination of a thing in which the mind remains 
fixed because this singular imagination has no connection with the oth- 
ers, (See P52 and P52S.) 

Exp.: In IIP18S we showed the cause why the mind, from considering 
one thing, immediately passes to the thought of another—because the 
images of these things are connected with one another, and so ordered 
that one follows the other. This, of course, cannot be conceived when 
the image of the thing is new. Rather the mind will be detained in re- 
garding the same thing until it is determined by other causes to think of 
other things. 

So the imagination of a new thing, considered in itself, is of the same 
nature as the other [imaginations], and for this reason I do not number 
wonder among the affects. Nor do I see why I should, since this distrac- 
tion of the mind does not arise from any positive cause which distracts 
the mind from other things, but only from the fact that there is no cause 
determining the mind to pass from regarding one thing to thinking of 
others. 

So as I pointed out in P11S, I recognize only three primitive, or pri- 
mary, affects: joy, sadness, and desire. I have spoken of wonder only 
because it has become customary for some to indicate the affects derived 
from these three by other names when they are related to objects we 
wonder at. For the same reason I shall also add the definition of disdain 
to these. 

V. Disdain is an imagination of a thing which touches the mind so 
little that the thing’s presence moves the mind to imagining more what 
is not in it than what is. (See P52S). 

I omit, here, the definitions of veneration and contempt because no 
affects that I know of derive their names from them. 

VI. Love is a joy, accompanied by the idea of an external cause. 

Exp. This definition explains the essence of love clearly enough. But 
the definition of those authors who define Jove as @ will of the lover to join 
himself to the thing loved expresses a property of love, not its essence. And 
because these authors did not see clearly enough the essence of love, 
they could not have any clear concept of this property. Hence everyone 
has judged their definition quite obscure. 

But it should be noted that when I say it is a property in the lover, that 
he wills to join himself to the thing loved, I do not understand by will a 
consent, or a deliberation of the mind, or free decision (for we have 
demonstrated that this is a fiction in IIP48). Nor do I understand a 
desire of joining oneself to the thing loved when it is absent or continu- 
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ing in its presence when it is present. For love can be conceived without 
either of these desires. Rather, by will I understand a satisfaction in the 
lover on account of the presence of the thing loved, by which the lover's 
joy is strengthened or at least encouraged. 

VII. Hate is a sadness, accompanied by the idea of an external cause. 

Exp.: The things to be noted here will be perceived easily from what 
has been said in the explanation of the preceding definition. (See also 
P13S.) 

VIII. Inclination is a joy accompanied by the idea of a thing which is 
the accidental cause of joy. 

IX. Aversion is a sadness accompanied by the idea of something 
which is the accidental cause of sadness. (On this see P15S.) 

X. Devotion is a love of one whom we wonder at. 

Exp: That wonder arises from the newness of the thing we have 
shown in P52. So if it happens that we often imagine what we wonder 
at, we shall cease to wonder at it. And so we see that the affect of devo- 
tion easily changes into simple love. 

XI. Mockery is a joy born of the fact that we imagine something we 
disdain in a thing we hate. 

Exp.: Insofar as we disdain a thing we hate, we deny existence to it 
(see P52S), and so far we rejoice (by P20). But since we suppose that 
man nevertheless hates what he mocks, it follows that this joy is not 
enduring. (See P47S.) 

XII. Hope is an inconstant joy, born of the idea of a future or past 
thing whose outcome we to some extent doubt. 

XIII. Fear is an inconstant sadness, born of the idea of a future or past 
thing whose outcome we to some extent doubt. (See P1882.) 

Exp.: From these definitions it follows that there is neither hope 
without fear, nor fear without hope. For he who is suspended in hope 
and doubts a thing’s outcome is supposed to imagine something which 
excludes the existence of the future thing. And so to that extent he is 
saddened (by P19), and consequently, while he is suspended in hope, he 
fears that the thing [he imagines] will happen. 

Conversely, he who is in fear, that is, who doubts the outcome of a 
thing he hates, also imagines something which excludes the existence of 
that thing. And so (by P20) he rejoices, and hence, to that extent has 
hope that the thing will not take place. 

XIV. Confidence is a joy born of the idea of a future or past thing, 
concerning which the cause of doubting has been removed. 

XV. Despair is a sadness born of the idea of a future or past thing 
concerning which the cause of doubting has been removed. , 

Exp.: Confidence, therefore, is born of hope and despair of fear, 
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when the cause of doubt concerning the thing’s outcome is removed. 
This happens because man imagines that the past or future thing is 
there, and regards it as present, or because he imagines other things, 
excluding the existence of the things which put him in doubt. For 
though we can never be certain of the outcome of singular things (by 
IIP31C), it can still happen that we do not doubt their outcome. As we 
have shown (see IIP49S), it is one thing not to doubt a thing, and an- 
other to be certain of it. And so it can happen that we are affected, from 
the image of a past or future thing, with the same affect of joy or sadness 
as from the image of a present thing (as we have demonstrated in P18; 
see alsoits [first] scholium). 

XVI. Gladness is a joy, accompanied by the idea of a past thing which 
has turned out better than we had hoped. 

XVII. Remorse is a sadness, accompanied by the idea of a past thing 
which has turned out worse than we had hoped. 

XVIII. Pity is a sadness, accompanied by the idea of an evil which has 
happened to another whom we imagine to be like us. (See P22S and 
P27S.) 

Exp.: There seems to be no difference between pity and compassion, 
except perhaps that pity concerns the singular affect, whereas compas- 
sion concerns the habitual disposition of this affect. 

XIX. Favor is a love toward someone who has benefited another. 

XX. Indignation is a hate toward someone who has done evil to 
another. 

Exp.: I know that in their common usage these words mean some- 
thing else. But my purpose is to explain the nature of things, not the 
meaning of words. I intend to indicate these things by words whose 
usual meaning is not entirely opposed to the meaning with which I wish 
to use them. One warning of this should suffice. As for the cause of these 
affects, see P27C1 and P22S. 

XXI. Overestimation is thinking more highly of someone than is just, 
out of love. 

XXII. Scorn is thinking less highly of someone than is just, out of 
hate. 

Exp.: Overestimation, therefore, is an effect, or property, of love, and 
scorn an effect of hate. And so overestimation can also be defined as /ove 
insofar as it so affects a man that he thinks more highly than is just of the thing 
loved. On the other hand, scorn can be defined as hate insofar as it so 
affects a man that he thinks less highly than is just of the one be bates. (See 
P26S.) 

XXIII. Envy is hate insofar as it so affects a man that he is saddened 
by another’s happiness and, conversely, glad at his ill fortune. 
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Exp.: To envy one commonly opposes compassion, which can there- 
fore (in spite of the meaning of the word) be defined as follows. 

XXIV. Compassion is love, insofar as it so affects a man that he is glad 
at another’s good fortune, and saddened by his ill fortune. 

Exp.: As far as envy is concerned, see P24S and P32S. These are the 
affects of joy and sadness which are accompanied by the idea of an exter- 
nal thing as cause, either through itself or accidentally. I pass now to the 
others, which are accompanied by the idea of an internal thing as cause. 

XXV. Self-esteem is a joy born of the fact that a man considers him- 
self and his own power of acting. 

XXVI. Humility is a sadness born of the fact that a man considers his 
own lack of power, or weakness. 

Exp.: Self-esteem is opposed to humility, insofar as we understand by 
it a joy born of the fact that we consider our power of acting. But insofar 
as we also understand by it a joy, accompanied by the idea of some deed 
which we believe we have done from a free decision of the mind, it is 
opposed to repentance, which we define as follows. 

XXVII. Repentance is a sadness accompanied by the idea of some 
deed we believe ourselves to have done from a free decision of the mind. 

Exp.: We have shown the causes of these affects in P51S, P53, P54, 
P55, and P55S. On the free decision of the mind, see IIP35S. 

But we ought also to note here that it is no wonder sadness follows 
absolutely all those acts which from custom are called wrong, and joy, 
those which are called right. For from what has been said above we 
easily understand that this depends chiefly on education. Parents—by 
blaming the former acts, and often scolding their children on account of 
them, and on the other hand, by recommending and praising the latter 
acts—have brought it about that emotions of sadness were joined to the 
one kind of act, and those of joy to the other. 

Experience itself also confirms this. For not everyone has the same 
custom and religion. On the contrary, what among some is holy, among 
others is unholy; and what among some is honorable, among others is 
dishonorable. Hence, according as each one has been educated, so he 
either repents of a deed or exults at being esteemed for it. 

XXVIII. Pride is thinking more highly of oneself than is just, out of 
love of oneself. 

Exp.: The difference, therefore, between pride and overestimation is 
that the latter is related to an external object, whereas pride is related to 
the man himself, who thinks more highly of himself than is just. Fur- 
ther, as overestimation is an effect or property of love, so pride is an 
effect or property of self-love. Therefore, it can also be defined as Jove 
of oneself, or self-esteem, insofar as it so affects a man that he thinks more 
highly of bimself than is just. (See P26S.) 
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There is no opposite of this affect. For no one, out of hate, thinks less 
highly of himself than is just. Indeed, no one thinks less highly of him- 
self than is just, insofar as he imagines that he cannot do this or that. For 
whatever man imagines he cannot do, he necessarily imagines; and he is 
so disposed by this imagination that he really cannot do what he imag- 
ines he cannot do. For so long as he imagines that he cannot do this or 
that, he is not determined to do it, and consequently it is impossible for 
him to do it. 

But if we attend to those things which depend only on opinion, we 
shall be able to conceive it possible that a man thinks less highly of 
himself than is just. For it can happen that, while someone sad considers 
his weakness, he imagines himself to be disdained by everyone—even 
while the others think of nothing less than to disdain him. Moreover, it 
can happen that a man thinks less highly of himself than is just, if in the 
present he denies something of himself in relation to a future time of 
which he is uncertain—for example, if he denies that he can conceive of 
anything certain, or that he can desire or do anything but what is wrong 
or dishonorable. Again, we can say that someone thinks less highly of 
himself than is just, when we see that, from too great a fear of shame, he 
does not dare things which others equal to him dare. 

So we can oppose this affect—which I shall call despondency—to 
pride. For as pride is born of self-esteem, so despondency is born of 
humility. We can therefore define it as follows. 

XXIX. Despondency is thinking less highly of oneself than is just, out 
of sadness. 

Exp.: We are, nevertheless, often accustomed to oppose humility to 
pride. But then we attend more to the effects than to the nature of the 
two. For we usually call him proud who exults too much at being es- 
teemed (see P30S), who tells of nothing but his own virtues and the 
vices of others, who wishes to be given precedence over all others, and 
finally who proceeds with the gravity and attire usually adopted by oth- 
ers who are placed far above him. 

On the other hand, we call him humble who quite often blushes, who 
confesses his own vices and tells the virtues of others, who yields to all, 
and finally, who walks with head bowed, and neglects to adorn himself. 

These affects—humility and despondency—are very rare. For human 
nature, considered in itself, strains against them, as far as it can (see P13 
and P54). So those who are believed to be most despondent and humble 
are usually most ambitious and envious. 

XXX. Love of esteem is a joy accompanied by the idea of some action 
of ours which we imagine that others praise. 

XXXI. Shame is a sadness, accompanied by the idea of some action 
(NS: of ours] which we imagine that others blame. 
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Exp.: On these, see P30S. But the difference between shame and a 
sense of shame should be noted here. For shame is a sadness which 
follows a deed one is ashamed of; whereas a sense of shame is a fear of, 
or timidity regarding, shame, by which man is restrained from doing 
something dishonorable. To a sense of shame is usually opposed shame- 
lessness, but the latter is really not an affect, as I shall show in the proper 
place. But as I have already pointed out, the names of the affects are 
guided more by usage than by nature. 

And with this I have finished what I had set out to explain concerning 
the affects of joy and sadness. So I proceed to those I relate to desire. 

XXXII. Longing is a desire, or appetite, to possess something which 
is encouraged by the memory of that thing, and at the same time re- 
strained by the memory of other things which exclude the existence of 
the thing wanted. 

Exp.: When we recollect a thing (as we have often said before), we are 
thereby disposed to regard it with the same affect as if it were present. 
But while we are awake, this disposition, or striving, is generally re- 
strained by images of things which exclude the existence of what we 
recollect. So when we remember a thing which affects us with some 
kind of joy, we thereby strive to regard it as present with the same affect 
of joy—a striving which, of course, is immediately restrained by the 
memory of things which exclude its existence. 

Longing, therefore, is really a sadness which is opposed to that joy 
which arises from the absence of a thing we hate (see P47S). But because 
the word /onging seems to concern desire, I relate this affect to the af- 
fects of desire. 

XXXII. Emulation is a desire for a thing which is generated in us 
because we imagine that others have the same desire. 

Exp.: If someone flees because he sees others flee, or is timid because 
he sees others timid, or, because he sees that someone else has burned 
his hand, withdraws his own hand and moves his body as if his hand 
were burned, we shall say that he imitates the other’s affect, but not that 
he emulates it—not because we know that emulation has one cause and 
imitation another, but because it has come about by usage that we call 
emulous only one who imitates what we judge to be honorable, useful, 
or pleasant. 

As for the cause of emulation, see P27 and P27S. And on why envy is 
generally joined to this affect, see P32 and P32S. 

XXXIV. Thankfulness, or gratitude, is a desire, ov eagerness of love, 
by which we strive to benefit one who his benefited us from a like affect 
of love. (See P39 and P4I1S.) i 

XXXV. Benevolence is a desire to benefit one whom we pity. (See 
P27S.) 
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XXXVI. Anger is a desire by which we are spurred, from hate, to do 
evil to one we hate. (See P39.) 

XXXVII. Vengeance is a desire by which, from reciprocal hate, we 
are roused to do evil to one who, from a like affect, has injured us. (See 
P40C2 and P40C2S.) 

XXXVIILI. Cruelty, or severity, is a desire by which someone is roused 
to do evil to one whom we love or pity. 

Exp.: To cruelty is opposed mercy, which is not a passion, but a 
power of the mind, by which a man governs anger and vengeance. 

XXXIX. Timidity is a desire to avoid a greater evil, which we fear, by 
a lesser one. (See P39S.) 

XL. Daring is a desire by which someone is spurred to do something 
dangerous which his equals fear to take on themselves. 

XLI. Cowardice is ascribed to one whose desire is restrained by ti- 
midity regarding a danger which his equals dare to take on themselves. 

Exp. Cowardice, therefore, is nothing but fear of some evil, which 
most people do not usually fear. So I do not relate it to affects of desire. 
Nevertheless I wished to explain it here, because insofar as we attend to 
the desire, it is really opposed to daring. 

XLII. Consternation is attributed to one whose desire to avoid an evil 
is restrained by wonder at the evil he fears. 

Exp.: Consternation, therefore, is a species of cowardice. But because 
consternation arises from a double timidity, it can be more conveniently 

‘defined as a fear which keeps a man senseless or vacillating so that he cannot 

avert the evil. I say senseless insofar as we understand that his desire to 
avert the evil is restrained by wonder, and vacillating insofar as we con- 
ceive that that desire is restrained by timidity regarding another evil, 
which torments him equally, so that he does not know which of the two 
to avert. On these see P39S and P52S. As for cowardice and daring, see 
P51S. 

XLIII. Human kindness, or courtesy, is a desire to do what pleases 
men and not do what displeases them. 

XLIV. Ambition is an excessive desire for esteem. 

Exp.: Ambition is a desire by which all the affects are encouraged and 
strengthened (by P27 and P31); so this affect can hardly be overcome. 
For as long as a man is bound by any desire, he must at the same time be 
bound by this one. As Cicero says, Every man is led by love of esteem, and 
the more so, the better he is. Even the philosophers who write books on how 
esteem is to be disdained put their names to these works. 

XLV. Gluttony is an immoderate desire for and love of eating. 

XLVI. Drunkenness is an immoderate desire for and love of drink- 
ing. 

XLVII. Greed is an immoderate desire for and love of wealth. 
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XLVIII. Lust is also a desire for and love of joining one body to 
another. 

Exp.: Whether this desire for sexual union is moderate or not, it is 
usually called lust. 

Moreover, these five affects (as I pointed out in P56S) have no oppo- 
sites. For courtesy is a species of ambition (see P29S), and I have already 
pointed out also that moderation, sobriety, and chastity indicate the 
power of the mind, and not a passion. And even if it can happen that a 
greedy, ambitious, or timid man abstains from too much food, drink, 
and sexual union, still, greed, ambition, and timidity are not opposites 
of gluttony, drunkenness, or lust. 

For the greedy man generally longs to gorge himself on another’s 
food and drink. And the ambitious will not be moderate in anything, 
provided he can hope he will not be discovered; if he lives among the 
drunken and the lustful, then because he is ambitious, he will be the 
more inclined to these vices. Finally, the timid man does what he does 
not wish to do. For though he may hurl his wealth into the sea to avoid 
death, he still remains greedy. And if the lustful man is sad because he 
cannot indulge his inclinations, he does not on that account cease to be 
lustful. 

Absolutely, these affects do not so much concern the acts of eating, 
drinking, and so forth, as the appetite itself and the love. Therefore, 
nothing can be opposed to these affects except nobility and tenacity, 
which will be discussed later on. 

I pass over in silence the definitions of jealousy and the other vacilla- 
tions of mind, both because they arise from the composition of affects 
we have already defined, and because most of them do not have names. 
This shows that it is sufficient for practical purposes to know them only 
in general. Furthermore, from the definitions of the affects which we 
have explained it is clear that they all arise from desire, joy, or sadness— 
or rather, that they are nothing but these three, each one generally being 
called by a different name on account of its varying relations and extrin- 
sic denominations. If we wish now to attend to these primitive affects, 
and to what was said above about the nature of the mind, we shall be 
able to define the affects, insofar as they are related only to the mind, as 
follows. 


GENERAL DEFINITION OF THE AFFECTS 


An affect which is called a passion of the mind is a confused idea, by 
which the mind affirms of its body, or of some part of it, a greater or 
lesser force of existing than before, which, when it is given, determines 
the mind to think of this rather than that. 
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Exp.: I say, first, that an affect, or passion of the mind, is a con fused idea. 
For we have shown (P3) that the mind is acted on only insofar as it has 
inadequate, or confused, ideas. 

Next, I say by which the mind affirms of its body or of some part of it a 
greater or lesser force of existing than before. For all the ideas we have of 
bodies indicate the actual constitution of our own body (by IIP16C2) 
more than the nature of the external body. But this [idea], which consti- 
tutes the form of the affect, must indicate or express a constitution of 
the body (or of some part of it), which the body (or some part of it) has 
because its power of acting, or force of existing, is increased or dimin- 
ished, aided or restrained. 

But it should be noted that, when I say a greater or lesser force of existing 
than before, I do not understand that the mind compares its body’s pres- 
ent constitution with a past constitution, but that the idea which consti- 
tutes the form of the affect affirms of the body something which really 
involves more or less of reality than before. 

And because the essence of the mind consists in this (by IIP11 and 
P13), that it affirms the actual existence of its body, and we understand 
by perfection the very essence of the thing, it follows that the mind 
passes to a greater or lesser perfection when it happens that it affirms of 
its body (or of some part of the body) something which involves more 
or less reality than before. So when I said above that the mind’s power 
of thinking is increased or diminished, I meant nothing but that the 
mind has formed of its body (or of some part of it) an idea which ex- 
presses more or less reality than it had affirmed of the body. For the 
excellence of ideas and the [mind’s] actual power of thinking are mea- 
sured by the excellence of the object. 

Finally, I added which determines the mind to think of this rather than 
that in order to express also, in addition to the nature of joy and sadness 
(which the first part of the definition explains), the nature of desire. 


FourtTH Part oF THE ETHICS 
Or Human BonDAGE, OR THE POWERS 
OF THE AFFECTS 


PREFACE 


Man’s lack of power to moderate and restrain the affects I call bondage. 
For the man who is subject to affects is under the control, not of him- 
self, but of fortune, in whose power he so greatly is that often, though 
he sees the better for himself, he is still forced to follow the worse. In 
this part, I have undertaken to demonstrate the cause of this, and what 
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there is of good and evil in the affects. But before I begin, I choose to say 
a few words first on perfection and imperfection, good and evil. 

If someone has decided to make something, and has finished it, then 
he will call his thing perfect—and so will anyone who rightly knows, or 
thinks he knows, the mind and purpose of the author of the work. For 
example, if someone sees a work (which I suppose to be not yet com- 
pleted), and knows that the purpose of the author of that work is to 
build a house, he will say that it is imperfect. On the other hand, he will 
call it perfect as soon as he sees that the work has been carried through 
to the end which its author had decided to give it. But if someone sees 
a work whose like he has never seen, and does not know the mind of its 
maker, he will, of course, not be able to know whether that work is 
perfect or imperfect. And this seems to have been the first meaning of 
these words. 

But after men began to form universal ideas, and devise models of 
houses, buildings, towers, and the like, and to prefer some models of 
things to others, it came about that each one called perfect what he saw 
agreed with the universal idea he had formed of this kind of thing, and 
imperfect, what he saw agreed less with the model he had conceived, 
even though its maker thought he had entirely finished it. 

Nor does there seem to be any other reason why men also commonly 
call perfect or imperfect natural things, which have not been made by 
human hand. For they are accustomed to form universal ideas of natural 
things as much as they do of artificial ones. They regard these universal 
ideas as models of things, and believe that Nature (which they think 
does nothing except for the sake of some end) looks to them, and sets 
them before itself as models. So when they see something happen in 
Nature which does not agree with the model they have conceived of this 
kind of thing, they believe that Nature itself has failed or sinned, and 
left the thing imperfect. 

We see, therefore, that men are accustomed to call natural things 
perfect or imperfect more from prejudice than from true knowledge of 
those things. For we have shown in the Appendix of Part I, that Nature 
does nothing on account of an end. That eternal and infinite being we 
call God, or Nature, acts from the same necessity from which he exists. 
For we have shown (IP16) that the necessity of nature from which he 
acts is the same as that from which he exists. The reason, therefore, or 
cause, why God, or Nature, acts, and the reason why he exists, are one 
and the same. As he exists for the sake of no end, he also acts for the sake 
of no end. Rather, as he has no principle or end of existing, so he also 
has none of acting. What is called a final cause is nothing but a human 
appetite insofar as it is considered as a principle, or primary cause, of 
some thing. 
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For example, when we say that habitation was the final cause of this 
or that house, surely we understand nothing but that a man, because he 
imagined the conveniences of domestic life, had an appetite to build a 
house. So habitation, insofar as it is considered as a final cause, is noth- 
ing more than this singular appetite. It is really an efficient cause, which 
is considered as a first cause, because men are commonly ignorant of the 
causes of their appetites. For as I have often said before, they are con- 
scious of their actions and appetites, but not aware of the causes by 
which they are determined to want something. 

As for what they commonly say—that Nature sometimes fails or sins, 
and produces imperfect things—I number this among the fictions I 
treated in the Appendix of Part I. 

Perfection and imperfection, therefore, are only modes of thinking, 
that is, notions we are accustomed to feign because we compare individ- 
uals of the same species or genus to one another. This is why I said 
above (IID6) that by reality and perfection I understand the same thing. 
For we are accustomed to refer all individuals in Nature to one genus, 
which is called the most general, that is, to the notion of being, which 
pertains absolutely to all individuals in Nature. So insofar as we refer all 
individuals in Nature to this genus, compare them to one another, and 
find that some have more being, or reality, than others, we say that some 
are more perfect than others. And insofar as we attribute something to 
them which involves negation, like a limit, an end, lack of power, and so 
on, we call them imperfect, because they do not affect our mind as much 
as those we call perfect, and not because something is lacking in them 
which is theirs, or because Nature has sinned. For nothing belongs to 
the nature of anything except what follows from the necessity of the 
nature of the efficient cause. And whatever follows from the necessity of 
the nature of the efficient cause happens necessarily. 

As far as good and evil are concerned, they also indicate nothing pos- 
itive in things, considered in themselves, nor are they anything other 
than modes of thinking, or notions we form because we compare things 
to one another. For one and the same thing can, at the same time, be 
good, and bad, and also indifferent. For example, music is good for one 
who is melancholy, bad for one who is mourning, and neither good nor 
bad to one who is deaf. 

But though this is so, still we must retain these words. For because we 
desire to form an idea of man, as a model of human nature which we 
may look to, it will be useful to us to retain these same words with the 
meaning I have indicated. In what follows, therefore, I shall understand 
by good what we know certainly is a means by which we may approach 
nearer and nearer to the model of human nature we set before ourselves. 
By evil, what we certainly know prevents us from becoming like that 
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model. Next, we shall say that men are more perfect or imperfect, inso- 
far as they approach more or less near to this model. 

For the main thing to note is that when I say that someone passes 
from a lesser to a greater perfection, and the opposite, I do not un- 
derstand that he is changed from one essence, or form, to another. For 
example, a horse is destroyed as much if it is changed into a man as if 
it is changed into an insect. Rather, we conceive that his power of ac- 
ting, insofar as it is understood through his nature, is increased or 
diminished. 

Finally, by perfection in general I shall, as I have said, understand 
reality, that is, the essence of each thing insofar as it exists and produces 
an effect, having no regard to its duration. For no singular thing can be 
called more perfect for having persevered in existing for a longer time. 
Indeed, the duration of things cannot be determined from their essence, 
since the essence of things involves no certain and determinate time of 
existing. But any thing whatever, whether it is more perfect or less, will 
always be able to persevere in existing by the same force by which it 
begins to exist; so they are all equal in this regard. 


DEFINITIONS 


D1: By good I shall understand what we certainly know to be useful to 
us. 


D2: By evil, however, I shall understand what we certainly know pre- 
vents us from being masters of some good. 
Exp.: On these definitions, see the preceding preface [208/18-22]. 


D3: I call singular things contingent insofar as we find nothing, while 
we attend only to their essence, which necessarily posits their existence 
or which necessarily excludes it. 


D4: I call the same singular things possible, insofar as, while we attend 
to the causes from which they must be produced, we do not know 
whether those causes are determined to produce them. 

In IP33S1 I drew no distinction between the possible and the contin- 
gent, because there was no need there to distinguish them accurately. 


DS: By opposite affects I shall understand, in what follows, those which 
pull a man differently, although they are of the same genus—such as 
gluttony and greed, which are species of love, and are opposite, not by 
nature, but accidentally. 


D6: I have explained in ITIP18S1 and S2 what I shall understand by an 
affect toward a future thing, a present one, and a past. 
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But here it should be noted in addition that just as we can distinctly 
imagine distance of place only up to a certain limit, so also we can dis- 
tinctly imagine distance of time only up to a certain limit. That is, we 
usually imagine all those objects which are more than two hundred feet 
away from us, or whose distance from the place where we are surpasses 
what we can distinctly imagine, to be equally far from us; we therefore 
usually imagine them as if they were in the same plane; in the same way, 
we imagine to be equally far from the present all those objects whose 
time of existing we imagine to be separated from the present by an in- 
terval longer than that we are used to imagining distinctly; so we relate 
them, as it were, to one moment of time. 


D7: By the end for the sake of which we do something I understand 
appetite. 


D8: By virtue and power I understand the same thing, that is (by IIIP7), 
virtue, insofar as it is related to man, is the very essence, or nature, of 
man, insofar as he has the power of bringing about certain things, which 
can be understood through the laws of his nature alone. 


AXIOM 


[Al:] There is no singular thing in Nature than which there is not an- 
other more powerful and stronger. Whatever one is given, there is 
another more powerful by which the first can be destroyed. 


P1: Nothing positive which a false idea has is removed by the presence of the 
true insofar as it is true. 

Dem: Falsity consists only in the privation of knowledge which inad- 
equate ideas involve (by IIP35), and they do not have anything positive 
on account of which they are called false (by IIP33). On the contrary, 
insofar as they are related to God, they are true (by ITP32). So if what a 
false idea has which is positive were removed by the presence of the true 
insofar as it is true, then a true idea would be removed by itself, which 
(by IIIP4) is absurd. Therefore, nothing positive which a false idea has, 
and so on, q.e.d. 

Schol.: This proposition is understood more clearly from IIP16C2. 
Foran imagination is an idea which indicates the present constitution of 
the human body more than the nature of an external body—not dis- 
tinctly, of course, but confusedly. This is how it happens that the mind 
is said to err. 

For example, when we look at the sun, we imagine it to be about two 
hundred feet away from us. In this we are deceived so long as we are 
ignorant of its true distance; but when its distance is known, the error is 
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removed, not the imagination, that is, the idea of the sun, which ex- 
plains its nature only so far as the body is affected by it. And so, although 
we come to know the true distance, we shall nevertheless imagine it as 
near us. For as we said in IIP35S, we do not imagine the sun to be so 
near because we are ignorant of its true distance, but because the mind 
conceives the sun’s size insofar as the body is affected by the sun. Thus, 
when the rays of the sun, falling on the surface of the water, are reflected 
to our eyes, we imagine it as if it were in the water, even if we know its 
true place. 

And so it is with the other imaginations by which the mind is de- 
ceived, whether they indicate the natural constitution of the body, or 
that its power of acting is increased or diminished: they are not contrary 
to the true, and do not disappear on its presence. It happens, of course, 
when we wrongly fear some evil, that the fear disappears on our hearing 
news of the truth. But on the other hand, it also happens, when we fear 
an evil which is certain to come, that the fear vanishes on our hearing 
false news. So imaginations do not disappear through the presence of 
the true insofar as it is true, but because there occur others, stronger 
than them, which exclude the present existence of the things we imag- 
ine, as we showed in IIP17. 


P2: We are acted on, insofar as we are a part of Nature, which cannot be 
conceived through itself, without the others. 

Dem.: We say that we are acted on when something arises in us of 
which we are only the partial cause (by IIID2), that is (by IIID1), some- 
thing which cannot be deduced from the laws of our nature alone. 
Therefore, we are acted on insofar as we are a part of Nature, which 
cannot be conceived through itself without the others, q.e.d. 


P3: The force by which a man perseveres in existing is limited, and infinitely 
surpassed by the power of external causes. 

Dem:..: This is evident from A1. For given a man, there is something 
else, say A, more powerful. And given A, there is something else again, 
say B, more powerful than A, and so on, to infinity. Therefore, the 
power of man is limited by the power of another thing and infinitely 
surpassed by the power of external causes, q.e.d. 


P4: It is impossible that a man should not be a part of Nature, and that he 
should be able to undergo no changes except those which can be understood 
through his own nature alone, and of which he is the adequate cause. 

Dem: [i] The power by which singular things (and consequently, 
[any] man) preserve their being is the power itself of God, or Nature (by 
IP24C), not insofar as it is infinite, but insofar as it can be explained 
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through the man’s actual essence (by IIIP7). The man’s power, there- 
fore, insofar as it is explained through his actual essence, is part of God 
or Nature’s infinite power, that is (by IP34), of its essence. This was the 
first point. 

[ii] Next, if it were possible that a man could undergo no changes 
except those which can be understood through the man’s nature alone, 
it would follow (by IIIP4 and P6) that he could not perish, but that 
necessarily he would always exist. And this would have to follow from a 
cause whose power would be either finite or infinite, namely, either 
from the power of the man alone, who would be able to avert from 
himself other changes which could arise from external causes, or from 
the infinite power of Nature, by which all singular things would be di- 
rected so that the man could undergo no other changes except those 
which assist his preservation. But the first is absurd (by P3, whose dem- 
onstration is universal and can be applied to all singular things). 

Therefore, if it were possible for a man to undergo no changes except 
those which could be understood through the man’s nature alone, so 
that (as we have already shown) he would necessarily always exist, this 
would have to follow from God’s infinite power; and consequently (by 
IP16) the order of the whole of Nature, insofar as it is conceived under 
the attributes of extension and thought, would have to be deduced from 
the necessity of the divine nature, insofar as it is considered to be af- 
fected with the idea of some man. And so (by IP21) it would follow that 
the man would be infinite. But this (by part [i] of this demonstration) is 
absurd. 

Therefore, it is impossible that a man should undergo no other 
changes except those of which he himself is the adequate cause, q.e.d. 

Cor.: From this it follows that man is necessarily always subject to 
passions, that he follows and obeys the common order of Nature, and 
accommodates himself to it as much as the nature of things requires. 


P5: The force and growth of any passion, and its perseverance in existing, are 
not defined by the power by which we strive to persevere in existing, but by the 
power of an external cause compared with our own. 

Dem.: The essence of a passion cannot be explained through our 
essence alone (by IIID1 and D2), that is (by IIIP7), the power of a pas- 
sion cannot be defined by the power by which we strive to persevere in 
our being; but (as has been shown in IIP 16) it must necessarily be de- 
fined by the power of an external cause compared with our own, q.e.d. 


P6: The force of any passion, or affect, can surpass the other actions, or power, 
of 4 man, so that the affect stubbornly clings to the man. 
Dem.: The force and growth of any passion, and its perseverance in 
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existing, are defined by the power of an external cause compared with 
our own (by P5). And so (by P3) it can surpass the power of a man, and 
so on, q.e.d. 


P7: An affect cannot be restrained or taken away except by an affect opposite to, 
and stronger than, the affect to be restrained. 

Dem.: An affect, insofar as it is related to the mind, is an idea by 
which the mind affirms of its body a greater or lesser force of existing 
than before (by the general Definition of the Affects [II/203/29-33]). 
When, therefore, the mind is troubled by some affect, the body is at the 
same time affected with an affection by which its power of acting is 
increased or diminished. 

Next, this affection of the body (by P5) receives from its cause its 
force for persevering in its being, which, therefore, can neither be re- 
strained nor removed, except by a corporeal cause (by IIP6) which af- 
fects the body with an affection opposite to it (by IIIP5), and stronger 
than it (by Al). 

And so (by ITP 12), the mind will be affected with the idea of an affec- 
tion stronger than, and opposite to, the first affection, that is (by the 
general definition of the affects), the mind will be affected with an affect 
stronger than, and opposite to, the first affect, which will exclude or take 
away the existence of the first affect. 

Therefore, an affect can neither be taken away nor restrained except 
through an opposite and stronger affect, q.e.d. 

Cor.: An affect, insofar as it is related to the mind, can neither be 
restrained nor taken away except by the idea of an opposite affection of 
the body stronger than the affection by which we are acted on. For an 
affect by which we are acted on can neither be restrained nor taken away 
except by an affect stronger than it and contrary to it (by P7), that is (by 
the general definition of the affects), except by an idea of an affection of 
the body stronger than and contrary to the affection by which we are 
acted on. 


P8: The knowledge of good and evil is nothing but an affect of joy or sadness, 
inso far as we are conscious of it. 

Dem.: We call good, or evil, what is useful to, or harmful to, preserv- 
ing our being (by D1 and D2), that is (by IIIP7), what increases or 
diminishes, aids or restrains, our power of acting. Therefore (by the 
definitions of joy and sadness in IIIP11S), insofar as we perceive that a 
thing affects us with joy or sadness, we call it good or evil. And so 
knowledge of good and evil is nothing but an idea of joy or sadness 
which follows necessarily from the affect of joy or sadness itself (by- 
IIP22). 
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But this idea is united to the affect in the same way as the mind is 
united to the body (by IIP21), that is (as I have shown in IIP21S), this 
idea is not really distinguished from the affect itself, or (by the general 
definition of the affects) from the idea of the body’s affection; it is only 
conceptually distinguished from it. Therefore, this knowledge of good 
and evil is nothing but the affect itself, insofar as we are conscious of it, 


q.e.d. 


P9: An affect whose cause we imagine to be with us in the present is stronger 
than if we did not imagine it to be with us. 

Dem: An imagination is an idea by which the mind considers a thing 
as present (see its definition in IIP17S), which nevertheless indicates the 
constitution of the human body more than the nature of the external 
thing (by ITP 16C2), An affect, therefore (by the general definition of the 
affects), is an imagination, insofar as [the affect] indicates the constitu- 
tion of the body. But an imagination (by IIP17) is more intense so long 
as we imagine nothing which excludes the present existence of the exter- 
nal thing. Hence, an affect whose cause we imagine to be with us in the 
present is more intense, or stronger, than if we did not imagine it to be 
with us, q.e.d. 

Schol.: I said above (in ITIP 18) that when we imagine a future or past 
thing, we are affected with the same affect as if we were imagining 
something present; but I expressly warned then that this is true insofar 
as we attend to the thing’s image only. For it is of the same nature 
whether we have imagined the thing as present or not. But I did not 
deny that it is made weaker when we consider as present to us other 
things, which exclude the present existence of the future thing. I ne- 
glected to point this out then, because I had decided to treat the powers 
of the affects in this Part. 

Cor.: Other things equal, the image of a future or past thing (i.e., of 
a thing we consider in relation to a future or past time, the present being 
excluded) is weaker than the image of a present thing; and consequently, 
an affect toward a future or past thing is milder, other things equal, than 
an affect toward a present thing. 


P10: We are affected more intensely toward a future thing which we imag- 
ine will quickly be present, than if we imagined the time when it will exist 
to be further from the present. We are also affected more intensely by the 
memory of a thing we imagine to be not long past, than if we imagined it to be 
long past. 

Dem: Insofar as we imagine that a thing will quickly be present, or is 
not long past, we thereby imagine something which excludes the pres- 
ence of the thing less than if we imagined that the time when it will exist 
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were further from the present, or that it were far in the past (as is known 
through itself). And so (by P9), to that extent we will be affected more 
intensely toward it, q.e.d. 

Schol.: From what we noted at D6, it follows that we are still affected 
equally mildly toward objects separated from the present by an interval 
of time longer than that we can determine by imagining, even though 
we may understand that they are separated from one another by a long 
interval of time. 


P11: An affect toward a thing we imagine as necessary is more intense, other 
things equal, than one toward a thing we imagine as possible or contingent, or 
not necessary. 

Dem.: Insofar as we imagine a thing to be necessary, we affirm its 
existence. On the other hand, we deny its existence insofar as we imag- 
ine it not to be necessary (by IP33S1), and therefore (by P9), an affect 
toward a necessary thing is more intense, other things equal, than to- 
ward one not necessary, q.e.d. 


P12: An affect toward a thing which we know does not exist in the present, and 
which we imagine as possible, is more intense, other things equal, than one 
toward a contingent thing. 

Dem.: Insofar as we imagine a thing as contingent, we are not af- 
fected by any image of another thing which posits the thing’s existence 
(by D3); but on the other hand (according to the hypothesis), we imag- 
ine certain things which exclude its present existence. But insofar as we 
imagine a thing in the future to be possible, we imagine certain things 
which posit its existence (by D4), that is (by IIIP18), which encourage 
hope or fear. And so an affect toward a possible thing is more violent 
[, other things equal, than one toward a contingent thing], q.e.d. 

Cor.: An affect toward a thing which we know does not exist in the 
present, and which we imagine as contingent, is much milder than if we 
imagined the thing as with us in the present. 

Dem.: An affect toward a thing which we imagine to exist in the pres- 
ent is more intense than if we imagined it as future (by P9C), and [an 
affect toward a thing we imagine to exist in the future is] much more 
violent if we imagine the future time to be not far from the present (by 
P10). Therefore, an affect toward a thing which we imagine will exist at 
a time far from the present is much milder than if we imagined it as 
present. And nevertheless (by P12), it is more intense than if we imag- 
ined that thing as contingent. And so an affect toward a contingent 
thing will be much milder than if we imagined the thing to be with us 
in the present, q.e.d. 
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P13: An affect toward a contingent thing which we know does not exist in the 
present is milder, other things equal, than an affect toward a past thing. 

Dem: Insofar as we imagine a thing as contingent, we are not af- 
fected by any image of another thing which posits the thing’s existence 
(by D3). But on the other hand (according to the hypothesis), we imag- 
ine certain things which exclude its present existence. Now insofar as we 
imagine a thing in relation to past time, we are supposed to imagine 
something which brings it back to our memory, or that arouses the 
image of the thing (see IIP18 and P18S), and therefore brings it about 
that we consider it as if it were present (by IIP17C). And so (by P9) an 
affect toward a contingent thing which we know does not exist in the 
present will be milder, other things equal, than an affect toward a past 
thing, q.e.d. 


P14: No affect can be restrained by the true knowledge of good and evil insofar 
as it is true, but only insofar as it is considered as an affect. 

Dem.: An affect is an idea by which the mind affirms of its body a 
greater or lesser force of existing than before (by the general Definition 
of the Affects). So (by P1), it has nothing positive which could be re- 
moved by the presence of the true. Consequently the true knowledge of 
good and evil, insofar as it is true, cannot restrain any affect. 

But insofar as it is an affect (see P8), if it is stronger than the affect to 
be restrained, to that extent only (by P7) can it restrain the affect, q.e.d. 


P15: A desire which arises from a true knowledge of good and evil can be 
extinguished or restrained by many other desires which arise from affects by 
which we are tormented. 

Dem.: From a true knowledge of good and evil, insofar as this is an 
affect (by P8), there necessarily arises a desire (by Def. Aff. I), which is 
the greater as the affect from which it arises is greater (by IIIP37). But 
because this desire arises (by hypothesis) from the fact that we under- 
stand something truly, it follows in us insofar as we act (by IIIP3). And 
so it must be understood through our essence alone (by IIID2), and 
consequently (by IIIP7), its force and growth can be defined only by 
human power alone. 

Next, desires which arise from affects by which we are torn are also 
greater as these affects are more violent. And so their force and growth 
(by P5) must be defined by the power of external causes, which, if it 
were compared with ours, would indefinitely surpass our power (by P3). 
Hence, desires which arise from such affects can be more violent than 
the desire which arises from a true knowledge of good and evil, and can 
therefore (by P7) restrain or extinguish it, q.e.d. 
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P16: A desire which arises from a true knowledge of good and evil, insofar as 
this knowledge concerns the future, can be quite easily restrained or extin- 
guished by a desire for the pleasures of the moment. 

Dem.: An affect toward a thing we imagine as future is milder than 
one toward a present thing (by P9C). But a desire which arises from a 
true knowledge of good and evil, even if this knowledge concerns things 
which are good now, can be restrained or extinguished by some rash 
desire (by P15, whose demonstration is universal). Therefore, a desire 
which arises from the same knowledge, insofar as this concerns a future 
thing, can be quite easily restrained or extinguished, and so on, q.e.d. 


P17: A desire which arises from a true knowledge of good and evil, insofar as 
this concerns contingent things, can be restrained much more easily still by a 
desire for things which are present. 

Dem.: This proposition is demonstrated in the same way as the pre- 
ceding one, from P12C. 

Schol.: With this I believe I have shown the cause why men are 
moved more by opinion than by true reason, and why the true knowl- 
edge of good and evil arouses disturbances of the mind, and often yields 
to lust of every kind. Hence that verse of the Poet: 


... video meliora, proboque, 
deteriora sequor. .. .? 


Ecclesiastes also seems to have had the same thing in mind when he said: 
“He who increases knowledge increases sorrow.” 

TI do not say these things in order to infer that it is better to be igno- 
rant than to know, or that there is no difference between the fool and 
the man who understands when it comes to moderating the affects. My 
reason, rather, is that it is necessary to come to know both our nature’s 
power and its lack of power, so that we can determine what reason can 
do in moderating the affects, and what it cannot do. I said that in this 
part I would treat only of man’s lack of power. For I have decided to 
treat reason’s power over the affects separately. 


P18: A desire which arises from joy is stronger, other things equal, than one 
which arises from sadness. 

Dem.: Desire is the very essence of man (by Def. Aff. I), that is (by 
IIIP7), a striving by which a man strives to persevere in his being. So a 
desire which arises from joy is aided or increased by the affect of joy 
itself (by the Def. of joy in IIIP11S), whereas one which arises from 

? Ovid, Metamorphoses VII, 20-21: “I see and approve the better, but follow the worse.” 


Medea is torn between reason’s demand that she obey her father and her passion for Jason. 
® Ecclesiastes 1:18. 
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sadness is diminished or restrained by the affect of sadness (by the same 
Schol.). And so the force of a desire which arises from joy must be de- 
fined both by human power and the power of the external cause, 
whereas the force of a desire which arises from sadness must be defined 
by human power alone. The former, therefore, is stronger than the lat- 
ter, q.e.d. 

Schol.: With these few words I have explained the causes of man’s 
lack of power and inconstancy, and why men do not observe the pre- 
cepts of reason. Now it remains for me to show what reason prescribes 
to us, which affects agree with the rules of human reason, and which, on 
the other hand, are contrary to those rules. But before I begin to dem- 
onstrate these things in our cumbersome geometric order, I should like 
first to show briefly here the dictates of reason themselves, so that ev- 
eryone may more easily perceive what I think. 

Since reason demands nothing contrary to Nature, it demands that 
everyone love himself, seek his own advantage, what is really useful to 
him, want what will really lead a man to greater perfection, and abso- 
lutely, that everyone should strive to preserve his own being as far as he 
can. This, indeed, is as necessarily true as that the whole is greater than 
its part (see IITP4). 

Further, since virtue (by D8) is nothing but acting from the laws of 
one’s own nature, and no one strives to preserve his being (by IIIP7) 
except from the laws of his own nature, it follows: 

(i) that the foundation of virtue is this very striving to preserve one’s 
own being, and that happiness consists in a man’s being able to preserve 
his being; 

(ii) that we ought to want virtue for its own sake, and that there is not 
anything preferable to it, or more useful to us, for the sake of which we 
ought to want it; and finally (iii) that those who kill themselves are weak- 
minded and completely conquered by external causes contrary to their 
nature. 

Again, from IIPost. 4 [II/102/29-31] it follows that we can never 
bring it about that we require nothing outside ourselves to preserve our 
being, nor that we live without having dealings with things outside us. 
Moreover, if we consider our mind, our intellect would of course be 
more imperfect if the mind were alone and didnot understand anything 
except itself. There are, therefore, many things outside us which are 
useful to us, and on that account to be sought. 

Of these, we can think of none more excellent than those which agree 
entirely with our nature. For if, for example, two individuals of entirely 
the same nature are joined to one another, they compose an individual 
twice as powerful as each one. To man, then, there is nothing more 
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useful than man. Man, I say, can wish for nothing more helpful to the 
preservation of his being than that all should so agree in all things that 
the minds and bodies of all would compose, as it were, one mind and 
one body; that all should strive together, as far as they can, to preserve 
their being; and that all, together, should seek for themselves the com- 
mon advantage of all. 

From this it follows that men who are governed by reason—that is, 
men who, from the guidance of reason, seek their own advantage—want 
nothing for themselves which they do not desire for other men. Hence, 
they are just, honest, and honorable. 

‘These are those dictates of reason which I promised to present briefly 
here before I began to demonstrate them in a more cumbersome order. 
Ihave done this to win, if possible, the attention of those who believe 
that this principle—that everyone is bound to seek his own advantage— 
is the foundation, not of virtue and morality, but of immorality. Now 
that I have shown briefly that the contrary is true, I proceed to demon- 
strate this in the same way I have followed up to this point. 


P19: From the laws of his own nature, everyone necessarily wants, or is re- 
pelled by, what he judges to be good or evil. 

Dem.: Knowledge of good and evil (by P8) is itself an affect of joy or 
sadness, insofar as we are conscious of it. And therefore (by IIIP28), 
everyone necessarily wants what he judges to be good, and conversely, 
is repelled by what he judges to be evil. But this appetite is nothing but 
the very essence, or nature, of man (by the definition of appetite; see 
TIIP9S and Def. Aff. I). Therefore, everyone, from the laws of his own 
nature, necessarily, wants or is repelled by, and so on, q.e.d. 


P20: The more each one strives, and is able, to seek his own advantage, that is, 
to preserve his being, the more he is endowed with virtue; conversely, insofar as 
each one neglects his own advantage, that is, neglects to preserve his being, be 
lacks power. 

Dem:: Virtue is human power itself, which is defined by man’s es- 
sence alone (by D8), that is (by ITIP7), solely by the striving by which 
man strives to persevere in his being. So the more each one strives, and 
is able, to preserve his being, the more he is endowed with virtue. And 
consequently (by IIIP4 and P6), insofar as someone neglects to preserve 
his being, he lacks power, q.e.d. 

Schol: No one, therefore, unless he is defeated by causes external, and 
contrary, to his nature, neglects to seek his own advantage, or to pre- 
serve his being. No one, I say, avoids food or kills himself from the 
necessity of his own nature. Those who do such things are compelled by 
external causes, which can happen in many ways. Someone may kill 
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himself because he is compelled by another, who twists his right hand 
(which happened to hold a sword) and forces him to direct the sword 
against his heart; or because he is forced by the command of a tyrant (as 
Seneca was) to open his veins, that is, he desires to avoid a greater evil 
by [submitting to] a lesser; or finally because hidden external causes so 
dispose his imagination, and so affect his body, that it takes on another 
nature, contrary to the former, a nature of which there cannot be an idea 
in the mind (by ITIP 10). But that a man should, from the necessity of his 
own nature, strive not to exist, or to be changed into another form, is as 
impossible as that something should come from nothing. Anyone who 
gives this a little thought will see it. 


P21: No one can desire to be blessed, to act well and to live well, unless at the 
same time he desires to be, to act, and to live, that is, to actually exist. 

Dem.: The demonstration of this proposition, or rather the thing 
itself, is evident through itself, and also from the definition of desire. 
For the desire (by Def. Aff. I) to live blessedly, or well, to act, and so on, 
is the very essence of man, that is (by ITIP7), the striving by which each 
one strives to preserve his being. Therefore, no one can desire, and so 
on, q.e.d. 


P22: No virtue can be conceived prior to this [virtue] (viz. the striving to 
preserve oneself). 

Dem..: The striving to preserve itself is the very essence of a thing (by 
IIIP7). Therefore, if some virtue could be conceived prior to this [vir- 
tue], namely, to this striving, the very essence of the thing would be 
conceived prior to itself (by D8), which is absurd (as is known through 
itself). Therefore, no virtue, and so on, q.e.d. 

Cor.: The striving to preserve oneself is the first and only foundation 
of virtue. For no other principle can be conceived prior to this one (by 
P22) and no virtue can be conceived without it (by P21). 


P23: A man cannot be said absolutely to act from virtue insofar as he is deter- 
mined to do something because he has inadequate ideas, but only insofar as he 
is determined because he understands. 

Dem.: Insofar as a man is determined to act from the fact that he has 
inadequate ideas, he is acted on (by ITIP1), that is (by IIID1 and D2), he 
does something which cannot be perceived through his essence alone, 
that is (by D8), which does not follow from his virtue. But insofar as he 
is determined to do something from the fact that he understands, he 
acts (by IIIP1), that is (by IIID2), does something which is perceived 
through his essence alone, or (by D8) which follows adequately from his 
virtue, q.e.d. 
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P24: Acting absolutely from virtue is nothing else in us but acting, living, and 
preserving our being (these three signify the same thing) by the guidance of 
reason, from the foundation of seeking one’s own advantage. 

Dem: Acting absolutely from virtue is nothing but acting from the 
laws of our own nature (by D8). But we act only insofar as we under- 
stand (by IIIP3). Therefore, acting from virtue is nothing else in us but 
acting, living, and preserving one’s being by the guidance of reason, and 
doing this (by P22C) from the foundation of seeking one’s own advan- 
tage, q.e.d. 


P25: No one strives to preserve his being for the sake of anything else. 

Dem.: The striving by which each thing strives to persevere in its 
being is defined by the thing’s essence alone (by ITIP7). If this [essence] 
alone is given, then it follows necessarily that each one strives to pre- 
serve his being—but this does not follow necessarily from the essence of 
any other thing (by IIIP6). 

This proposition, moreover, is evident from P22C. For if a man 
strove to preserve his being for the sake of something else, then that 
thing would be the first foundation of virtue (as is known through it- 
self). But (by P22C) this is absurd. Therefore, no one strives, and so on, 
q.e.d. 


P26: What we strive for from reason is nothing but understanding; nor does 
the mind, insofar as it uses reason, judge anything else useful to itself except 
what leads to understanding. 

Dem..: The striving to preserve itself is nothing but the essence of the 
thing itself (by IIIP7), which, insofar as it exists as it does, is conceived 
to have a force for persevering in existing (by ITIP6) and for doing those 
things which necessarily follow from its given nature (see the definition 
of appetite in IIIP9S). But the essence of reason is nothing but our 
mind, insofar as it understands clearly and distinctly (see the definition 
of this in IIP40S2). Therefore (by IIP40) whatever we strive for from 
reason is nothing but understanding. 

Next, since this striving of the mind, by which the mind, insofar as it 
reasons, strives to preserve its being, is nothing but understanding (by 
the first part of this demonstration), this striving for understanding 
(by P22C) is the first and only foundation of virtue, nor do we strive to 
understand things for the sake of some end (by P25). On the contrary, 
the mind, insofar as it reasons, cannot conceive anything to be good for 
itself except what leads to understanding (by D1), q.e.d. 


P27: We know nothing to be certainly good or evil, except what really leads to. 
understanding or what can prevent us from understanding. 
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Dem.: Insofar as the mind reasons, it wants nothing other than to 
understand, nor does it judge anything else to be useful to itself except 
what leads to understanding (by P26). But the mind (by IIP41, P43, and 
P43S) has certainty of things only insofar as it has adequate ideas, or 
(what is the same thing, by IITP40S) insofar as it reasons. Therefore, we 
know nothing to be certainly good except what really leads to under- 
standing, and conversely, know nothing to be certainly evil except what 
can prevent us from understanding, q.e.d. 


P28: Knowledge of God is the mind’s greatest good; its greatest virtue is to 
know God. 

Dem.: The greatest thing the mind can understand is God, that is (by 
ID6), a being absolutely infinite, without which (by IP15) nothing can 
either be or be conceived. And so (by P26 and P27), the mind’s greatest 
advantage, or (by D1) good, is knowledge of God. 

Next, only insofar as the mind understands (by IIIP1 and P3), does it 
act, and can it be said absolutely to act from virtue (by P23). The abso- 
lute virtue of the mind, then, is understanding. But the greatest thing 
the mind can understand is God (as we have already demonstrated). 
Therefore, the greatest virtue of the mind is to understand, or know, 
God, q.e.d. 


P29: Any singular thing whose nature is entirely different from ours can nei- 
ther aid nor restrain our power of acting, and absolutely, no thing can be either 
good or evil for us, unless it has something in common with us. 

Dem.: The power of each singular thing, and consequently (by 
IIP10C), man’s power, by which he exists and produces an effect, is not 
determined except by another singular thing (by IP28), whose nature 
must be understood (by IIP6) through the same attribute through 
which human nature is conceived. Our power of acting, therefore, how- 
ever it is conceived, can be determined, and hence aided or restrained, 
by the power of another singular thing which has something in common 
with us, and not by the power of a thing whose nature is completely 
different from ours. 

And because we call good or evil what is the cause of joy or sadness 
(by P8), that is (by IIIP11S), what increases or diminishes, aids or re- 
strains, our power of acting, a thing whose nature is completely differ- 
ent from ours can be neither good nor evil for us, q.e.d. 


P30: No thing can be evil through what it hasin common with our nature; but 
insofar as it is evil for us, it is contrary to us. 

Dem.: We call evil what is the cause of sadness (by P8), that is (by the 
definition of sadness, see IIIP11S), what diminishes or restrains our 
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power of acting. So if a thing were evil for us through what it has in 
common with us, then the thing could diminish or restrain what it has 
in common with us. But (by ITIP4) this is absurd. Therefore, no thing 
can be evil for us through what it has in common with us. On the con- 
trary, insofar as it is evil, that is (as we have already shown), insofar as it 
can diminish or restrain our power of acting, it is contrary to us (by 
IIIPS), q.e.d. 


P31: Insofar as a thing agrees with our nature, it is necessarily good. 

Dem..: Insofar as a thing agrees with our nature, it cannot be evil (by 
P30). So it must either be good or indifferent. If the latter is posited, 
namely, that it is neither good nor evil, then (by A3) nothing will follow 
from its nature which aids the preservation of our nature, that is 
(by hypothesis), which aids the preservation of the nature of the thing 
itself. But this is absurd (by IIIP6). Hence, insofar as it agrees with our 
nature, it must be good, q.e.d. 

Cor.: From this it follows that the more a thing agrees with our na- 
ture, the more useful, ov better, it is for us, and conversely, the more a 
thing is useful to us, the more it agrees with our nature. 

For insofar as it does not agree with our nature, it will necessarily be 
different from it or contrary to it. If it is different from it, then (by P29) 
it can be neither good nor evil. And if it is contrary, then it will also be 
contrary to that which agrees with our nature, that is (by P31), contrary 
to the good, or evil. Nothing, therefore, can be good except insofar as it 
agrees with our nature. So the more a thing agrees with our nature, the 
more useful it is, and conversely, q.e.d. 


P32: Insofar as men are subject to passions, they cannot be said to agree in 
nature. 

Dem.: Things which are said to agree in nature are understood to 
agree in power (by IIIP7), but not in lack of power, or negation, and 
consequently (see IIIP3S) not in passion either. So insofar as men are 
subject to passions, they cannot be said to agree in nature, q.e.d. 

Schol.: This matter is also evident through itself. If someone says 
that black and white agree only in this, that neither is ‘red, he affirms 
absolutely that black and white agree in nothing. Similarly, if someone 
says that a stone and a man agree only in this, that each is finite, lacks 
power, does not exist from the necessity of its nature, or, finally, is in- 
definitely surpassed by the power of external causes, he affirms com- 
pletely that a stone and a man do not agree in anything. For things 
which agree only in a negation, or in what they do not have, really agree 
in nothing. 
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P33: Men can disagree in nature insofar as they are torn by affects which are 
passions; and to that extent also one and the same man is changeable and 
inconstant. 

Dem.: The nature, or essence, of the affects cannot be explained 
through our essence, or nature, alone (by IIID1 and D2), but must be 
defined by the power, that is (by IIIP7), by the nature of external causes 
compared with our own. That is why there are as many species of each 
affect as there are species of objects by which we are affected (see 
IIIP56); that is why men are affected differently by one and the same 
object (see IIIP51), and to that extent, disagree in nature. And finally, 
that is also why one and the same man (again, by IIIP51) is affected 
differently toward the same object, and to that extent is changeable, and 
so on, q.e.d. 


P34: Insofar as men are torn by affects which are passions, they can be contrary 
to one another. 

Dem.: A man—Peter, say—can be a cause of Paul’s being saddened, 
because he has something like a thing Paul hates (by IIIP16), or because 
Peter alone possesses something which Paul also loves (see IIIP32 and 
P32S), or on account of other causes (for the main causes, see IIIPSS S). 
Andso it will happen, as a result (by Def. Aff. VII), that Paul hates Peter. 
Hence, it will easily happen (by IIIP40 and P40S) that Peter hates Paul 
in return, and so (by IIIP39) that they strive to harm one another; that 
is (by P30), that they are contrary to one another. But an affect of sad- 
ness is always a passion (by IIIP59). Therefore, men, insofar as they are 
torn by affects which are passions, can be contrary to one another, q.e.d. 

Schol.: I have said that Paul hates Peter because he imagines that 
Peter possesses what Paul himself also loves. At first glance it seems to 
follow from this that these two are injurious to one another because 
they love the same thing, and hence, because they agree in nature. If this 
were true, then P30 and P31 would be false. 

But if we are willing to examine the matter fairly, we shall see that all 
these propositions are completely consistent. For these two are not 
troublesome to one another insofar as they agree in nature, that is, inso- 
far as each loves the same thing, but insofar as they disagree with one 
another. For insofar as each loves the same thing, each one’s love is 
thereby encouraged (by IIIP3 1). That is (by Def. Aff. VI), each one’s joy 
is thereby encouraged. So it is far from true that they are troublesome 
to one another insofar as they love the same thing and agree in nature. 

Instead, as I have said, the cause of [their enmity] is nothing but the 
fact that (as we suppose) they disagree in nature. For we suppose that 
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Peter has the idea of a thing he loves which is already possessed, whereas 
Paul has the idea of a thing he loves which is lost. That is why the one 
is affected with joy and the other with sadness, and to that extent they 
are contrary to one another. 

In this way we can easily show that the other causes of hate depend 
only on the fact that men disagree in nature, not on that in which they 
agree. 


P35: Only insofar as men live according to the guidance of reason, must they 
always agree in nature. 

Dem.: Insofar as men are torn by affects which are passions, they can 
be different in nature (by P33), and contrary to one another (by P34). 
But insofar as men live according to the guidance of reason, they are 
said only to act (by IIIP3). Hence, whatever follows from human nature, 
insofar as it is defined by reason, must be understood through human 
nature alone (by IIID2), as through its proximate cause. But because 
each one, from the laws of his own nature, wants what he judges to be 
good, and strives to avert what he judges to be evil (by P19), and more- 
over, because what we judge to be good or evil when we follow the 
dictate of reason must be good or evil (by IIP41), it follows that insofar 
as men live according to the guidance of reason, they must do only those 
things which are good for human nature, and hence, for each man, that 
is (by P31C), those things which agree with the nature of each man. 
Hence, insofar as men live according to the guidance of reason, they 
must always agree among themselves, q.e.d. 

Cor. 1: There is no singular thing in Nature which is more useful to 
man than a man who lives according to the guidance of reason. 

For what is most useful to man is what most agrees with his nature 
(by P31C), that is (as is known through itself), man. But a man acts 
entirely from the laws of his own nature when he lives according to the 
guidance of reason (by IIID2), and only to that extent must he always 
agree with the nature of the other man (by P35). Therefore, among 
singular things there is nothing more useful to man than a man, and so 
on, q.e.d. 

Cor. 2.: When each man most seeks his own advantage for himself, 
then men are most useful to one another. 

For the more each one seeks his own advantage, and strives to pre- 
serve himself, the more he is endowed with virtue (by P20), or what is 
the same (by D8), the greater is his power of acting according to the 
laws of his own nature, that is (by IIIP3), of living from the guidance of 
reason. But men most agree in nature, when they live according to the 
guidance of reason (by P35). Therefore (by P35C1), men will be most 
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useful to one another, when each one most seeks his own advantage, 
q.e.d. 

Schol.: What we have just shown is also confirmed by daily experi- 
ence, which provides so much and such clear evidence that this saying is 
in almost everyone’s mouth: man is a God to man. 

Still, it rarely happens that men live according to the guidance of 
reason. Instead, their lives are so constituted that they are usually envi- 
ous and burdensome to one another. They can hardly, however, live a 
solitary life; hence, that definition which makes man a social animal has 
been quite pleasing to most. And surely we do derive, from the society 
of our fellow men, many more advantages than disadvantages. 

So let the satirists laugh as much as they like at human affairs, let the 
theologians curse them, let melancholics praise as much as they can a 
life that is uncultivated and wild, let them disdain men and admire the 
lower animals. Men still find from experience that by helping one an- 
other they can provide themselves much more easily with the things 
they require, and that only by joining forces can they avoid the dangers 
which threaten on all sides—not to mention that it is much preferable 
and more worthy of our knowledge to consider the deeds of men, rather 
than those of the lower animals. But I shall treat this topic more fully 
elsewhere. 


P36: The greatest good of those who seek virtue is common to all, and can be 
enjoyed by all equally. 

Dem: To act from virtue is to act according to the guidance of reason 
(by P24), and whatever we strive for from reason is understanding (by 
P26). Hence (by P28), the greatest good of those who seek virtue is to 
know God, that is (by IIP47 and’P47S), a good that is common to all 
men, and can be possessed equally by all men insofar as they are of the 
same nature, q.e.d. 

Schol.: But suppose someone should ask: what if the greatest good of 
those who seek virtue were not common to all? Would it not follow 
from that, as above (see P34), that men who live according to the guid- 
ance of reason, that is (by P35), men, insofar as they agree in nature, 
would be contrary to one another? 

To this the answer is that it is not by accident that man’s greatest 
good is common to all; rather, it arises from the very nature of reason, 
because it is deduced from the very essence of man, insofar as [that 
essence] is defined by reason, and because man could neither be nor be 
conceived if he did not have the power to enjoy this greatest good. For 
it pertains to the essence of the human mind (by IIP47) to have an ade- 
quate knowledge of God’s eternal and infinite essence. 
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P37; The good which everyone who seeks virtue wants for himself, he also 
desires for other men; and this desire is greater as his knowledge of God is 
greater. 

Dem.: Insofar as men live according to the guidance of reason, they 
are most useful to man (by P35C1); hence (by P19), according to the 
guidance of reason, we necessarily strive to bring it about that men live 
according to the guidance of reason. Now, the good which everyone 
who lives according to the dictate of reason (ie., by P24, who seeks 
virtue) wants for himself is understanding (by P26). Therefore, the 
good which everyone who seeks virtue wants for himself, he also desires 
for other men. 

Next, desire, insofar as it is related to the mind, is the very essence of 
the mind (by Def. Aff. I). Now the essence of the mind consists in 
knowledge (by IIP11), which involves knowledge of God (by IIP47). 
Without this [knowledge the mind] can neither be nor be conceived (by 
IP15). Hence, as the mind’s essence involves a greater knowledge of 
God, so will the desire also be greater by which one who seeks virtue 
desires for another the good he wants for himself, q.e.d. 

Alternative Dem.: The good which man wants for himself and loves, 
he will love more constantly if he sees that others love it (by IIIP31). So 
(by IIIP31C), he will strive to have the others love the same thing. And 
because this good is common to all (by P36), and all can enjoy it, he will 
therefore (by the same reason) strive that all may enjoy it. And this 
striving will be the greater, the more he enjoys this good (by IIIP37), 
q.e.d. 

Schol. 1: He who strives, only because of an affect, that others should 
love, what he loves, and live according to his temperament, acts only 
from impulse and is hateful—especially to those to whom other things 
are pleasing, and who also, therefore, strive eagerly, from the same im- 
pulse, to have other men live according to their own temperament. And 
since the greatest good men seek from an affect is often such that only 
one can possess it fully, those who love are not of one mind in their 
love—while they rejoice to sing the praises of the thing they love, they 
fear to be believed. But he who strives from reason to guide others acts 
not by impulse, but kindly, generously, and with the greatest steadfast- 
ness of mind. 

Again, whatever we desire and do of which we are the cause insofar as 
we have the idea of God, or insofar as we know God, I relate to religion. 
The desire to do good generated in us by our living according to the 
guidance of reason, I call morality. The desire by which a man who lives 
according to the guidance of reason is bound to join others to himself in- 
friendship, I call being honorable, and I call that honorable which men 
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who live according to the guidance of reason praise; on the other hand, 
what is contrary to the formation of friendship, I call dishonorable. 

In addition to this, I have also shown what the foundations of the state 
are. 

Furthermore, from what has been said above, one can easily perceive 
the difference between true virtue and lack of power; true virtue is noth- 
ing but living according to the guidance of reason, and so lack of power 
consists only in this, that a man allows himself to be guided by things 
outside him, and to be determined by them to do what the common 
constitution of external things demands, not what his own nature, con- 
sidered in itself, demands. 

These are the things I promised, in P18S, to demonstrate. From 
them it is clear that the law against killing animals is based more on 
empty superstition and unmanly compassion than sound reason. The 
rational principle of seeling our own advantage teaches us to establish 
a bond with men, but not with the lower animals, or with things whose 
nature is different from human nature. We have the same right against 
them that they have against us. Indeed, because the right of each one is 
defined by his virtue, or power, men have a far greater right against the 
lower animals than they have against men. Not that I deny that the 
lower animals have sensations. But I do deny that we are therefore not 
permitted to consider our own advantage, use them at our pleasure, and 
treat them as is most convenient for us. For they do not agree in nature 
with us, and their affects are different in nature from human affects (see 
ITIP57S). 

It remains now for me to explain what is just and what unjust, what sin 
is, and finally, what merit is. These matters will be taken up in the fol- 
lowing scholium. 

Schol. 2: In the Appendix of Part I, I promised to explain what praise 
and blame, merit and sin, and justice and injustice are. As far as praise 
and blame are concerned, I have explained them in IIIP29S. This will be 
the place to speak of the others. But first a few words must be said about 
man’s natural state and his civil state. 

Everyone exists by the highest right of Nature, and consequently 
everyone, by the highest right of Nature, does those things which fol- 
low from the necessity of his own nature. So everyone, by the highest 
right of Nature, judges what is good and what is evil, considers his own 
advantage according to his own temperament (see P19 and P20), 
avenges himself (see IIIP40C2), and strives to preserve what he loves 
and destroy what he hates (see ITIP 28). 

If men lived according to the guidance of reason, everyone would 
possess this right of his (by P35C1) without any injury to anyone else. 
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But because they are subject to the affects (by P4C), which far surpass 
man’s power, or virtue (by P6), they are often drawn in different direc- 
tions (by P33) and are contrary to one another (by P34), while they 
require one another's aid (by P35S). 

In order, therefore, that men may be able to live harmoniously and be 
of assistance to one another, it is necessary for them to give up their 
natural right and to make one another confident that they will do noth- 
ing which could harm others. How it can happen that men who are 
necessarily subject to affects (by P4C), inconstant and changeable (by 
P3 3) should be able to make one another confident and have trust in one 
another, is clear from P7 and ITIP39. No affect can be restrained except 
by an affect stronger than and contrary to the affect to be restrained, and 
everyone refrains from doing harm out of timidity regarding a greater 
harm. 

By this law, therefore, society can be maintained, provided it ap- 
propriates to itself the right everyone has of avenging himself, and of 
judging concerning good and evil. In this way society has the power to 
prescribe a common rule of life, to make laws, and to maintain them— 
not by reason, which cannot restrain the affects (by P17S), but by 
threats. This society, maintained by laws and the power it has of pre- 
serving itself, is called a state, and those who are defended by its law, 
citizens. 

From this we easily understand that there is nothing in the state of 
nature which, by the agreement of all, is good or evil; for everyone who 
is in the state of nature considers only his own advantage, and decides 
what is good and what is evil from his own temperament, and only inso- 
far as he takes account of his own advantage. He is not bound by any law 
to submit to anyone except himself. So in the state of nature no sin can 
be conceived. 

But in the civil state, of course, it is decided by common agreement 
what is good or what is evil. And everyone is bound to submit to the 
state, Sin, therefore, is nothing but disobedience, which for that reason 
can be punished only by the law of the state. On the other hand, obedi- 
ence is considered a merit in a citizen, because on that account he is 
judged worthy of enjoying the advantages of the state. 

Again, in the state of nature there is no one who by common consent 
is Master of anything, nor is there anything in Nature which can be said 
to be this man’s and not that man’s. Instead, all things belong to all. So 
in the state of nature, there cannot be conceived any will to give to each 
his own, or to take away from someone what is his. That is, in the state 
of nature nothing is done which can be called just or unjust. 

But in the civil state, of course, where it is decided by common con- 
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sent what belongs to this man, and what to that [, things are done which 
can be called just or unjust). 

From this it is clear that just and unjust, sin and merit, are extrinsic 
notions, not attributes which explain the nature of the mind. But 
enough of this. 


P38: Whatever so disposes the human body that it can be affected in a great 
many ways, or renders it capable of affecting external bodies in a great many 
ways, is useful to man; the more it renders the body capable of being affected in 
4 great many ways, or of affecting other bodies, the more useful it is; on the 
other hand, what renders the body less capable of these things is harm ful. 

Dem.: The more the body is rendered capable of these things, the 
more the mind is rendered capable of perceiving (by IIP14). And so 
what disposes the body in this way, and renders it capable of these 
things, is necessarily good, or useful (by P26 and P27), and the more 
useful the more capable of these things it renders the body. On the 
other hand (by the converse of IIP14, and by P26 and P27), it is harmful 
if it renders the body less capable of these things, q.e.d. 


P39: Those things are good which bring about the preservation of the propor- 
tion of motion and rest the human body’s parts have to one another; on the 
other hand, those things are evil which bring it about that the parts of the 
human body have a different proportion of motion and rest to one another. 

Dem: To be preserved, the human body requires a great many other 
bodies (by IIPost. 4). But what constitutes the form of the human body 
consists in this, that its parts communicate their motions to one another 
in a certain fixed proportion (by the definition [at II/99-100]), There- 
fore, things which bring it about that the parts of the human body pre- 
serve the same proportion of motion and rest to one another, preserve 
the human body’s form. Hence, they bring it about that the human 
body can be affected in many ways, and that it can affect external bodies 
in many ways (by IIPost. 3 and Post. 6). So they are good (by P38). 

Next, things which bring it about that the human body’s parts acquire 
a different proportion of motion and rest to one another bring it about 
(by the same definition [at II/99-100]) that the human body takes on 
another form, that is (as is known through itself, and as I pointed out at 
the end of the preface of this part), that the human body is destroyed, 
and hence rendered completely incapable of being affected in many 
ways. So (by P38), they are evil, q.e.d. 

Schol.: In Part VI shall explain how much these things can be harm- 
ful to or beneficial to the mind. But here it should be noted that I under- 
stand the body to die when its parts are so disposed that they acquire a 
different proportion of motion and rest to one another. For I dare not 
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deny that—even though the circulation of the blood is maintained, as 
well as the other [signs] on account of which the body is thought to be 
alive—the human body can nevertheless be changed into another na- 
ture entirely different from its own. For no reason compels me to main- 
tain that the body does not die unless it is changed into a corpse. 

And, indeed, experience seems to urge a different conclusion. Some- 
times a man undergoes such changes that I should hardly have said he 
was the same man. I have heard stories, for example, of a spanish poet 
who suffered an illness; though he recovered, he was left so oblivious to 
his past life that he did not believe the tales and tragedies he had written 
were his own. He could surely have been taken for a grown-up infant if 
he had also forgotten his native language. 

If this seems incredible, what shall we say of infants? A man of ad- 
vanced years believes their nature to be so different from his own that 
he could not be persuaded that he was ever an infant, if he did not make 
this conjecture concerning himself from [NS: the example of] others. 
But rather than provide the superstitious with material for raising new 
questions, I prefer to leave this discussion unfinished. 


P40: Things which are of assistance to the common society of men, or which 
bring it about that men live harmoniously, are useful; those, on the other band, 
are evil which bring discord to the state. 

Dem.: For things which bring it about that men live harmoniously, at 
the same time bring it about that they live according to the guidance of 
reason (by P35). And so (by P26 and P27) they are good. 

And on the other hand (by the same reasoning), those are evil which 
arouse discord, q.e.d. 


P41: Foy és not directly evil, but good; sadness, on the other hand, is directly 
evil. 

Dem.: Joy (by IIIP11 and P11S) is an affect by which the body’s 
power of acting is increased or aided. Sadness, on the other hand, is an 
affect by which the body’s power of acting is diminished or restrained. 
And so (by P38) joy is directly good, and so on, q.e.d. 


P42: Cheerfulness cannot be excessive, but is always good; melancholy, on the 
other hand, is always evil. 

Dem.: Cheerfulness (see its Def. in IIIP11S) is a joy which, insofar as 
it is related to the body, consists in this, that all parts of the body are 
equally affected. That is (by IIIP11), the body’s power of acting is in- 
creased or aided, so that all of its parts maintain the same proportion of 
motion and rest to one another. And so (by P39), cheerfulness is always" 
good, and cannot be excessive. 
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But melancholy (see its Def., also in IIIP11S) is a sadness, which, 
insofar as it is related to the body, consists in this, that the body’s power 
of acting is absolutely diminished or restrained. And so (by P38) it is 
always evil, q.e.d. 


P43: Pleasure can be excessive and evil, whereas pain can be good insofar as the 
pleasure, or joy, is evil. 

Dem.: Pleasure is a joy which, insofar as it is related to the body, 
consists in this, that one (or several) of its parts are affected more than 
the others (see its Def. in IIIP11S). The power of this affect can be so 
great that it surpasses the other actions of the body (by P6), remains 
stubbornly fixed in the body, and so prevents the body from being capa- 
ble of being affected in a great many other ways. Hence (by P38), it can 
be evil. 

Pain, on the other hand, which is a sadness, cannot be good, consid- 
ered in itself alone (by P41). But because its force and growth are de- 
fined by the power of an external cause compared with our power (by 
P5), we can conceive infinite degrees and modes of the powers of this 
affect (by P3). And so we can conceive it to be such that it can restrain 
pleasure, so that it is not excessive, and thereby prevent the body from 
being rendered less capable (by the first part of this proposition). To 
that extent, therefore, it will be good, q.e.d. 


P44: Love and desire can be excessive. 

Dem.: Love is joy, accompanied by the idea of an external cause (by 
Def. Aff. VI). Pleasure, therefore (by IIIP11S), accompanied by the idea 
of an external cause, is love. And so, love (by P43) can be excessive. 

Again, desire is greater as the affect from which it arises is greater (by 
IIIP3 7). Hence, as an affect (by P6) can surpass the rest of man’s actions, 
so also the desire which arises from that affect can surpass the rest of his 
desires. It can therefore be excessive in the same way we have shown 
pleasure can be (in P43), q.e.d. 

Schol.: Cheerfulness, which I have said is good, is more easily con- 
ceived than observed. For the affects by which we are daily torn are 
generally related to a part of the body which is affected more than the 
others. Generally, then, the affects are excessive, and occupy the mind 
in the consideration of only one object so much that it cannot think of 
others. And though men are liable to a great many affects, so that one 
rarely finds them to be always agitated by one and the same affect, still 
there are those in whom one affect is stubbornly fixed. For we some- 
times see that men are so affected by one object that, although it is not 
present, they still believe they have it with them. 

When this happens to a man who is not asleep, we say that he is mad 
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or insane. Nor are they thought to be less mad who burn with love, and 
dream, both night and day, only of a lover or a courtesan. For they 
usually provoke laughter. But when a greedy man thinks of nothing else 
but profit, or money, and an ambitious man of esteem, they are not 
thought to be mad, because they are usually troublesome and are con- 
sidered worthy of hate. But greed, ambition, and lust really are species 
of madness, even though they are not numbered among the diseases. 


P45: Hate can never be good. 

Dem.: We strive to destroy the man we hate (by ITIP39), that is (by 
P37), we strive for something which is evil. Therefore, and so on, q.e.d. 

Schol.: Note that here and in what follows I understand by hate only 
hate toward men. 

Cor. 1: Envy, mockery, disdain, anger, vengeance, and the rest of the 
affects which are related to hate or arise from it, are evil. This too is 
evident from P37 and IIIP39. 

Cor, 2: Whatever we want because we have been affected with hate is 
dishonorable; and [if we live] in a state, it is unjust. This too is evident 
from IIIP39, and from the definitions of dishonorable and unjust (see 
P37S). 

Schol.: I recognize a great difference between mockery (which, in 
Cor. 1, I said was evil) and laughter. For laughter and joking are pure 
joy. And so, provided they are not excessive, they are good through 
themselves (by P41). Nothing forbids our pleasure except a savage and 
sad superstition. For why is it more proper to relieve our hunger and 
thirst than to rid ourselves of melancholy? 

My account of the matter, the view I have arrived at, is this: no deity, 
nor anyone else, unless he is envious, takes pleasure in my lack of power 
and my misfortune; nor does he ascribe to virtue our tears, sighs, fear, 
and other things of that kind, which are signs of a weak mind. On the 
contrary, the greater the joy with which we are affected, the greater the 
perfection to which we pass, that is, the more we must participate in 
the divine nature. To use things, therefore, and take pleasure in them 
as far as possible—not, of course, to the point where we are disgusted 
with them, for there is no pleasure in that—this is the part of a wise 
man. 

It is the part of a wise man, I say, to refresh and restore himself in 
moderation with pleasant food and drink, with scents, with the beauty 
of green plants, with decoration, music, sports, the theater, and other 
things of this kind, which anyone can use without injury to another. For 
the human body is composed of a great many parts of different natures, 
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which constantly require newand varied nourishment, so that the whole 
body may be equally capable of all the things which can follow from its 
nature, and hence, so that the mind also may be equally capable of un- 
derstanding many things at once. 

This plan of living, then, agrees best both with our principles and 
with common practice. So, if any other way of living [is to be com- 
mended], this one is best, and to be commended in every way. Nor is it 
necessary for me to treat these matters more clearly or more fully. 


P46: He who lives according to the guidance of reason strives, as far as he can, 
to repay the other's bate, anger, and disdain toward him, with love, or nobility. 

Dem: All affects of hate are evil (by P45C1). So he who lives accord- 
ing to the guidance of reason will strive, as far as he can, to bring it about 
that he is not troubled with affects of hate (by P19), and consequently 
(by P37), will strive that the other also should not undergo those affects. 
Now hate is increased by being returned, and on the other hand, can be 
destroyed by love (by IIIP43), so that the hate passes into love (by 
IIIP44). Therefore, one who lives according to the guidance of reason 
will strive to repay the other’s hate, and so on, with love, and so on, with 
nobility (see its Def. in IIIP59S), q.e.d. 

Schol.: He who wishes to avenge wrongs by hating in return surely 
lives miserably. On the other hand, one who is eager to overcome hate 
by love, strives joyously and confidently, resists many men as easily as 
one, and requires the least help from fortune. Those whom he conquers 
yield joyously, not from a lack of strength, but from an increase in their 
powers. All these things follow so clearly simply from the definitions of 
love and of intellect, that there is no need to demonstrate them sepa- 
rately. 


P47: Affects of hope and fear cannot be. good of themselves. 

Dem.: There are no affects of hope or fear without sadness. For fear 
is a sadness (by Def. Aff. XIII), and there is no hope without fear (see the 
explanation following Def. Aff. XII and XIII). Therefore (by P41) these 
affects cannot be good of themselves, but only insofar as they can re- 
strain an excess of joy (by P43), q.e.d. 

Schol.: We may add to this that these affects show a defect of knowl- 
edge and a lack of power in the mind. For this reason also confidence 
and despair, gladness and remorse are signs of a mind lacking in power. 
For though confidence and gladness are affects of joy, they still presup- 
pose that a sadness has preceded them, namely, hope and fear. There- 
fore, the more we strive to live according to the guidance of reason, the 
more we strive to depend less on hope, to free ourselves from fear, to 
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conquer fortune as much as we can, and to direct our actions by the 
certain counsel of reason. 


P48: Affects of overestimation and scorn are always evil. 
Dem.: These affects are contrary to reason (by Def. Aff. XXI and 
XXII). So (by P26 and P27) they are evil, q.e.d. 


P49: Overestimation easily makes the man who is overestimated proud. 

Dem: If we see that someone, out of love, thinks more highly of us 
than is just, we shall easily exult at being esteemed (by IIIP41S), or be 
affected with joy (by Def. Aff. XXX), and we shall easily believe the 
good we hear predicated of us (by IIIP2 5). And so, out of love of our- 
selves, we shall think more highly of ourselves than is just, that is (by 
Def. Aff. XXVIII), we shall easily become proud, q.e.d. 


P50: Pity, in a man who lives according to the guidance of reason, is evil of 
itself and useless. 

Dem.: For pity (by Def. Aff. XVIII) is a sadness, and therefore (by 
P41), of itself, evil. 

Moreover, the good which follows from it, namely, that we strive to 
free the man we pity from his suffering (by IIIP27C3), we desire to do 
from the dictate of reason alone (by P37), and we can only do from the 
dictate of reason alone something which we know certainly to be good 
(by P27). 

Hence, pity, in a man who lives according to the guidance of reason, 
is both evil of itself and useless, q.e.d. 

Cor.: From this it follows that a man who lives according to the dic- 
tate of reason, strives, as far as he can, not to be touched by pity. 

Schol.: He who rightly knows that all things follow from the necessity 
of the divine nature, and happen according to the eternal laws and rules 
of Nature, will surely find nothing worthy of hate, mockery, or disdain, 
nor anyone whom he will pity. Instead he will strive, as far as human 
virtue allows, to act well, as they say, and rejoice. 

To this we may add that he who is easily touched by the affect of pity, 
and moved by another’s suffering or tears, often does something he 
later repents—both because, from an affect, we do nothing which we 
certainly know to be good, and because we are easily deceived by false 
tears. 

Here I am speaking expressly of a man who lives according to the 
guidance of reason. For one who is moved to aid others neither by rea- 
son nor by pity is rightly called inhuman. For (by IITP27) he seems to be 
unlike a man. 
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P51: Favor is not contrary to reason, but can agree with it and arise from it. 

Dem.: For favor is a love toward him who has benefited another (by 
Def. Aff. XIX), and so can be related to the mind insofar as it is said to 
act (by ITIP59), that is (by IIIP3), insofar as it understands. Therefore, 
it agrees with reason, and so on, q.e.d. 

Alternate Dem.: He who lives according to the guidance of reason, 
desires for the other, too, the good he wants for himself (by P37). So 
because he sees someone benefiting another, his own striving to do 
good is aided, that is (by IIIP11S), he will rejoice. And this joy (by hy- 
pothesis) will be accompanied by the idea of him who has benefited 
another. He will, therefore (by Def. Aff. XTX), favor him, q.e.d. 

Schol.: Indignation, as we define it (see Def. Aff. XX), is necessarily 
evil (by P45). But it should be noted that when the supreme power, 
bound by its desire to preserve peace, punishes a citizen who has 
wronged another, I do not say that it is indignant toward the citizen. For 
it punishes him, not because it has been aroused by hate to destroy him, 
but because it is moved by duty. 


P52: Self-esteem can arise from reason, and only that self-esteem which does 
arise from reason is the greatest there can be. 

Dem.: Self-esteem is a joy born of the fact that man considers himself 
and his power of acting (by Def. Aff. XXV). But man’s true power of 
acting, or virtue, is reason itself (by IIIP3), which man considers clearly 
and distinctly (by IIP40 and P43). Therefore, self-esteem arises from 
reason. 

Next, while a man considers himself, he perceives nothing clearly and 
distinctly, or adequately, except those things which follow from his 
power of acting (by IIID2), that is (by IIIP3), which follow from his 
power of understanding. And so the greatest self-esteem there can be 
arises only from this reflection, q.e.d. 

Schol.: Self-esteem is really the highest thing we can hope for. For (as 
we have shown in P25) no one strives to preserve his being for the sake 
of any end. And because this self-esteem is more and more encouraged 
and strengthened by praise (by ITIP53(C), and on the other hand, more 
and more upset by blame (by ITIP55C), we are guided most by love of 
esteem and can hardly bear a life in disgrace. 


P53: Humility is not a virtue, or does not arise from reason. 

Dem.: Humility is a sadness which arises from the fact that a man 
considers his own lack of power (by Def. Aff. XXVI). Moreover, insofar 
as a man knows himself by true reason, it is supposed that he under- 
stands his own essence, that is (by IIIP7), his own power. So if a man, in 
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considering himself, perceives some lack of power of his, this is not 
because he understands himself, but because his power of acting is re- 
strained (as we have shown in ITIP55). But if we suppose that the man 
conceives his lack of power because he understands something more 
powerful than himself, by the knowledge of which he determines his 
power of acting, then we conceive nothing but that the man under- 
stands himself distinctly or (by P26) that his power of acting is aided. So 
humility, or the sadness which arises from the fact that a man reflects on 
his own lack of power, does not arise from a true reflection, or reason, 
and is a passion, not a virtue, q.e.d. 


P54: Repentance is not a virtue, or does not arise from reason; instead, he who 
repents what he has done is twice wretched, or lacking in power. 

Dem.: The first part of this is demonstrated as P53 was. The second 
is evident simply from the definition of this affect (see Def. Aff. XX VII). 
For first he suffers himself to be conquered by an evil desire, and then 
by sadness. 

Schol.: Because men rarely live from the dictate of reason, these two 
affects, humility and repentance, and in addition, hope and fear, bring 
more advantage than disadvantage. So since men must sin, they ought 
rather to sin in that direction. If weak-minded men were all equally 
proud, ashamed of nothing, and afraid of nothing, how could they be 
united or restrained by any bonds? 

The mob is terrifying, if unafraid. So it is no wonder that the proph- 
ets, who considered the common advantage, not that of the few, com- 
mended humility, repentance, and reverence so greatly. Really, those 
who are subject to these affects can be guided far more easily than oth- 
ers, so that in the end they may live from the guidance of reason, that is, 
may be free and enjoy the life of the blessed. 


P55: Either very great pride or very great despondency is very great ignorance 


of oneself. 
Dem: This is evident from Defs. Aff. XXVIII and XXIX, 


P56: Either very great pride or very great despondency indicates very great 
weakness of mind. 

Dem.: The first foundation of virtue is preserving one’s being (by 
P22C) and doing this from the guidance of reason (by P24). Therefore, 
he who is ignorant of himself is ignorant of the foundation of all the 
virtues, and consequently, ignorant of all the virtues. Next, acting from 
virtue is nothing but acting from the guidance of reason (by P24), and 
he who acts from the guidance of reason must know that he acts from - 
the guidance of reason (by IIP43). Therefore, he who is ignorant of 
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himself, and consequently (as we have just now shown) ofall the virtues, 
does not act from virtue at all, that is (as is evident from D8), is ex- 
tremely weak-minded. And so (by P55) either very great pride or very 
great despondency indicate very great weakness of mind, q.e.d. 

Cor.: From this it follows very clearly that the proud andthe despon- 
dent are highly liable to affects. 

Schol.: Nevertheless, despondency can be corrected more easily than 
pride, since pride is an affect of joy, whereas despondency is an affect of 
sadness. And so (by P18), pride is stronger than despondency. 


P57: The proud man loves the presence of parasites, or flatterers, but hates the 
presence of the noble. 

Dem: Pride is a joy born of the fact that man thinks more highly of 
himself than is just (see Defs. Aff. XXVIII and VI). The proud man will 
strive as far as he can to encourage this opinion (see IIIP13S). And so the 
proud will love the presence of parasites or flatterers (I have omitted the 
definitions of these because they are too well known) and will flee the 
presence of the noble, who think of them as is appropriate, q.e.d. 

Schol.: It would take too long to enumerate all the evils of pride here, 
since the proud are subject to all the affects (though they are least sub- 
ject to affects of love and compassion). But we ought not to pass over in 
silence here the fact that he also is called proud who thinks less highly 
of others than is just. So in this sense pride should be defined as a joy 
born of a man’s false opinion that he is above others. And the despon- 
dency contrary to this pride would need to be defined as a sadness born 
of a man’s false opinion that he is below others. 

But this being posited, we easily conceive that the proud man must 
be envious (see IIIP55S) and hate those most who are most praised for 
their virtues, that his hatred of them is not easily conquered by love 
or benefits (see IIIP41S), and that he takes pleasure only in the presence 
of those who humor his weakness of mind and make a madman of a 
fool. 

Although despondency is contrary to pride, the despondent man is 
still very near the proud one. For since his sadness arises from the fact 
that he judges his own lack of power from the power, or virtue, of oth- 
ers, his sadness will be relieved, that is, he will rejoice, if his imagination 
is occupied in considering the vices of others. Hence the proverb: misery 
loves company. 

On the other hand, the more he believes himself to be below others, 
the more he will be saddened. That is why no one is more prone to envy 
than the despondent man is, and why they strive especially to observe 
men’s deeds, more for the sake of finding fault than to improve them, 
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and why, finally, they praise only despondency, and exult over it—but in 
such a way that they still seem despondent. 

These things follow from this affect as necessarily as it follows from 
the nature of a triangle that its three angles are equal to two right angles. 
I have already said that I call these, and like affects, evil insofar as I 
attend only to human advantage. But the laws of Nature concern the 
common order of Nature, of which man is a part. I wished to remind my 
readers of this here, in passing, in case anyone thought my purpose was 
only to tell about men’s vices and their absurd deeds, and not to demon- 
strate the nature and properties of things. For as I said in the Preface of 
Part III, I consider men’s affects and properties just like other natural 
things. And of course human affects, if they do not indicate man’s 
power, at least indicate the power and skill of Nature, no less than many 
other things we wonder at and take pleasure in contemplating. But I 
continue to note, concerning the affects, those things which bring ad- 
vantage to men, and those which bring them harm. 


P58: Love of esteem is not contrary to reason, but can arise from it. 

Dem: This is evident from Def. Aff. XXX, and from the definition of 
what is honorable (see P37S1). 

Schol.: The love of esteem which is called empty is a self-esteem that 
is encouraged only by the opinion of the multitude. When that ceases, 
the self-esteem ceases, that is (by P52S), the highest good that each one 
loves. That is why he who exults at being esteemed by the multitude is 
made anxious daily, strives, acts, and schemes, in order to preserve his 
reputation. For the multitude is fickle and inconstant; unless one’s repu- 
tation is guarded, it is quickly destroyed. Indeed, because everyone de- 
sires to secure the applause of the multitude, each one willingly puts 
down the reputation of the other. And since the struggle is over a good 
thought to be the highest, this gives rise to a monstrous lust of each to 
crush the other in any way possible. The one who at last emerges as 
victor exults more in having harmed the other than in having benefited 
himself. This love of esteem, or self-esteem, then, is really empty, be- 
cause it is nothing. 

The things which must be noted about shame are easily inferred from 
what we said about compassion and repentance. I add only this, that like 
pity, shame, though not a virtue, is still good insofar as it indicates, in 
the man who blushes with shame, a desire to live honorably. In the same 
way pain is said to be good insofar as it indicates that the injured part is 
not yet decayed. So though a man who is ashamed of some deed is really 
sad, he is still more perfect than one who is shameless, who has no desire 
to live honorably. ' 
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These are the things I undertook to note concerning the affects of joy 
and sadness. As far as desires are concerned, they, of course, are good or 
evil insofar as they arise from good or evil affects. But all of them, really, 
insofar as they are generated in us from affects which are passions, are 
blind (as may easily be inferred from what we said in P44S), and would 
be of no use if men could easily be led to live according to the dictate of 
reason alone. I shall now show this concisely. 


P59: To every action to which we are determined from an affect which is a 
passion, we can be determined by reason, without that affect. 

Dem.: Acting from reason is nothing but doing those things which 
follow from the necessity of our nature, considered in itself alone (by 
IIIP3 and D2). But sadness is evil insofar as it decreases or restrains this 
power of acting (by P41). Therefore, from this affect we cannot be de- 
termined to any action which we could not do if we were led by reason. 

Furthermore, joy is bad [only] insofar as it prevents man from being 
capable of acting (by P41 and P43), and so to that extent also, we cannot 
be determined to any action which we could not do if we were guided 
by reason. 

Finally, insofar as joy is good, it agrees with reason (for it consists in 
this, that a man’s power of acting is increased or aided), and is not a 
passion except insofar as the man’s power of acting is not increased to 
the point where he conceives himself and his actions adequately. So if a 
man affected with joy were led to such a great perfection that he con- 
ceived himself and his actions adequately, he would be capable—indeed 
more capable—of the same actions to which he is now determined from 
affects which are passions. 

But all affects are related to joy, sadness, or desire (see the explanation 
of Def. Aff. IV), and desire (by Def. Aff. I) is nothing but the striving to 
act itself. Therefore, to every action to which we are determined from 
an affect which is a passion, we can be led by reason alone, without the 
affect, q.e.d. 

Alternate Dem.: Any action is called evil insofar as it arises from the 
fact that we have been affected with hate or with some evil affect (see 
P45C1). But no action, considered in itself, is good or evil (as we have 
shown in the Preface of this Part); instead, one and the same action is 
now good, now evil. Therefore, to the same action which is now evil, or 
which arises from some evil affect, we can (by P19) be led by reason, 
q.e.d. 

Schol.: These things are more clearly explained by an example. The 
act of beating, insofar as it is considered physically, and insofar as we 
attend only to the fact that the man raises his arm, closes his fist, and 
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moves his whole arm forcefully up and down, is a virtue, which is con- 
ceived from the structure of the human body. Therefore, if a man 
moved by anger or hate is determined to close his fist or move his arm, 
that (as we have shown in Part II) happens because one and the same 
action can be joined to any images of things whatever. And so we can be 
determined to one and the same action both from those images of 
things which we conceive confusedly and [from those images of things?] 
we conceive clearly and distinctly. 

It is evident, therefore, that every desire which arises from an affect 
which is a passion would be of no use if men could be guided by reason. 
Let us see now why we call a desire blind which arises from an affect 
which is a passion. 


P60: A desire arising from either a joy or a sadness related to one, or several, 
but not to all parts of the body, has no regard for the advantage of the whole 
man. 

Dem: Suppose, for example, that part A of the body is so strength- 
ened by the force of some external cause that it prevails over the others 
(by P6). This part will not, on that account, strive to lose its powers so 
that the other parts of the body may fulfill their function. For [if it did], 
it would have to have a force, or power, of losing its own powers, which 
(by IIIP6) is absurd. Therefore, that part will strive, and consequently 
(by IIIP7 and P12), the mind also will strive, to preserve that state. And 
so the desire which arises from such an affect of joy does not have regard 
to the whole. 

If, on the other hand, it is supposed that part A is restrained so that 
the others prevail, it is demonstrated in the same way that the de- 
sire which arises from sadness also does not have regard to the whole, 
q.e.d. 

Schol.: Therefore, since joy is generally (by P44S) related to one part 
of the body, for the most part we desire to preserve our being without 
regard to our health as a whole. To this we may add that the desires by 
which we are most bound (by P9C) have regard only to the present and 
not to the future. 


P61: A desire which arises from reason cannot be excessive. 

Dem.: Desire, considered absolutely, is the very essence of man (by 
Def. Aff. I), insofar as it is conceived to be determined in any way to 
doing something. And so a desire which arises from reason, that is 
(by IIIP3), which is generated in us insofar as we act is the very essence, 
or nature, of man, insofar as it is conceived to be determined to doing 
those things which are conceived adequately through man’s essence 
alone (by IIID2). So if this desire could be excessive, then human na- 
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ture, considered in itself alone, could exceed itself, 07 could do more 
than it can. This is a manifest contradiction. Therefore, this desire can- 
not be excessive, q.e.d. 


P62: Insofar as the mind conceives things from the dictate of reason, it is 
affected equally, whether the idea is of a future or past thing, or of a present 
one. 

Dem.: Whatever the mind conceives under the guidance of reason, it 
conceives under the same species of eternity, or necessity (by IIP44C2) 
and is affected with the same certainty (by IIP43 and P43S). So whether 
the idea is of a future or a past thing, or of a present one, the mind 
conceives the thing with the same necessity and is affected with the same 
certainty. And whether the idea is of a future or a past thing or of a 
present one, it will nevertheless be equally true (by IIP41), that is (by 
IID4), it will nevertheless always have the same properties of an ade- 
quate idea. And so, insofar as the mind conceives things from the dictate 
of reason, it is affected in the same way, whether the idea is of a future 
or a past thing, or of a present one, q.e.d. 

Schol.: If we could have adequate knowledge of the duration of 
things, and determine by reason their times of existing, we would regard 
future things with the same affect as present ones, and the mind would 
want the good it conceived as future just as it wants the good it con- 
ceives as present. Hence, it would necessarily neglect a lesser present 
good for a greater future one, and what would be good in the present, 
but the cause of some future ill, it would not want at all, as we shall soon 
demonstrate. 

But we can have only a quite inadequate knowledge of the duration of 
things (by IIP31), and we determine their times of existing only by the 
imagination (by IIP44S), which is not equally affected by the image of 
a present thing and the image of a future one. That is why the true 
knowledge we have of good and evil is only abstract, or universal, and 
the judgment we make concerning the order of things and the connec- 
tion of causes, so that we may be able to determine what in the present 
is good or evil for us, is imaginary, rather than real. And so it is no 
wonder if the desire which arises from a knowledge of good and evil, 
insofar as this looks to the future, can be rather easily restrained by a 
desire for the pleasures of the moment. On this, see P16. 


P63: He who is guided by fear, and does good to avoid evil, is not guided by 
reason. 

Dem.: The only affects which are related to the mind insofar as it 
acts, that is (by IIIP3), whichare related to reason, are affects of joy and 
desire (by IIIP59). And so (by Def. Aff. XIII) one who is guided by fear, 
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and does good from timidity regarding an evil, is not guided by reason, 
q.e.d. 

Schol.: The superstitious know how to reproach people for their 
vices better than they know how to teach them virtues, and they strive, 
not to guide men by reason, but to restrain them by fear, so that they 
flee the evil rather than love virtues. Such people aim only to make 
others as wretched as they themselves are, so it is no wonder that they 
are generally burdensome and hateful to men. 

Cor.: By a desire arising from reason, we directly follow the good, 
and indirectly flee the evil. 

Dem: For a desire which arises from reason can arise solely from an 
affect of joy which is not a passion (by IIIP59), that is, from a joy which 
cannot be excessive (by P61). But it cannot arise from sadness, and 
therefore this desire (by P8) arises from knowledge of the good, not 
knowledge of the evil. And so from the guidance of reason we want the 
good directly, and to that extent only, we flee the evil, q.e.d. 

Schol.: This corollary may be illustrated by the example of the sick 
and the healthy. The sick man, from timidity regarding death, eats what 
he is repelled by, whereas the healthy man enjoys his food, and in this 
way enjoys life better than if he feared death, and directly desired to 
avoid it. Similarly, a judge who condemns a guilty man to death—not 
from hate or anger, and the like, but only from a love of the general 
welfare—is guided only by reason. 


P64: Knowledge of evil is an inadequate knowledge. 

Dem.: Knowledge of evil (by P8) is sadness itself, insofar as we are 
conscious of it. But sadness is a passage to a lesser perfection (by Def. 
Aff. IIT), which therefore cannot be understood through man’s essence 
itself (by ITIP6 and P7). Hence (by IIID2), it is a passion, which (by 
IIIP3) depends on inadequate ideas, Therefore (by IIP29), knowledge 
of this, namely, knowledge of evil, is inadequate, q.e.d. 

Cor.: From this it follows that if the human mind had only adequate 
ideas, it would form no notion of evil. 


P65: From the guidance of reason, we shall follow the greater of two goods or 
the lesser of two evils. 

Dem.: A good which prevents us from enjoying a greater good is 
really an evil. For good and evil (as we have shown in the Preface of this 
Part) are said of things insofar as we compare them to one another. By 
the same reasoning, a lesser evil is really a good, so (by P63C) from the 
guidance of reason we want, or follow, only the greater good and the 
lesser evil, q.e.d. 

Cor.: From the guidance of reason, we shall follow a lesser evil as a 
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greater good, and pass over a lesser good which is the cause of a greater 
evil. For the evil which is here called lesser is really good, and the good 
which is here called lesser, on the other hand, is evil. So (by P63C) we 
want the [lesser evil] and pass over the [lesser good], q.e.d. 


P66: From the guidance of reason we want a greater future good in preference 
tow lesser present one, and alesser present evil in preference to a greater future 
one. 

Dem.: If the mind could have an adequate knowledge of a future 
thing, it would be affected toward it with the same affect as it is toward 
a present one (by P62). So insofar as we attend to reason itself, as in this 
proposition we suppose ourselves to do, the thing will be the same, 
whether the greater good or evil is supposed to be future or present. 
And therefore (by P65), we want the greater future good in preference 
to the lesser present one, and so on, q.e.d. 

Cor.: From the guidance of reason, we shall want a lesser present evil 
which is the cause of a greater future good, and pass over a lesser present 
good which is the cause of a greater future evil. This corollary stands to 
P66 as P65C does to P65. 

Schol.: If these things are compared with those we have shown in this 
Part up to P18, concerning the powers of the affects, we shall easily see 
what the difference is between a man who is led only by an affect, or 
by opinion, and one who is led by reason. For the former, whether he 
will or not, does those things he is most ignorant of, whereas the lat- 
ter complies with no one’s wishes but his own, and does only those 
things he knows to be the most important in life, and therefore desires 
very greatly. Hence, I call the former a slave, but the latter, a free 
man. 

I wish now to note a few more things concerning the free man’s tem- 
perament and manner of living. 


P67: A free man thinks of nothing less than of death, and his wisdom is a 
meditation on life, not on death. 

Dem.: A free man, that is, one who lives according to the dictate of 
reason alone, is not led by fear (by P63), but desires the good directly 
(by P63C), that is (by P24), acts, lives, and preserves his being from the 
foundation of seeking his own advantage. And so he thinks of nothing 
less than of death. Instead his wisdom is a meditation on life, q.e.d. 


P68: If men were born free, they would form no concept of good and evil so long 
as they remained free. 

Dem.: I call him free who is led by reason alone. Therefore, he who 
is born free, and remains free, has only adequate ideas, and so has no 
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concept of evil (by P64C). And since good and evil are correlates, he 
also has no concept of good, q.e.d. 

Schol.: It is evident from P4 that the hypothesis of this proposition is 
false, and cannot be conceived unless we attend only to human nature, 
or rather to God, not insofar as he is infinite, but insofar only as he is the 
cause of man’s existence. 

This and the other things I have now demonstrated seem to have 
been indicated by Moses in that story of the first man. For in it the only 
power of God conceived is that by which he created man, that is, the 
power by which he consulted only man’s advantage. And so we are told 
that God prohibited a free man from eating of the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil, and that as soon as he should eat of it, he would imme- 
diately fear death, rather than desiring to live; and then, that, the man 
having found a wife who agreed completely with his nature, he knew 
that there could be nothing in Nature more useful to him than she 
was; but that after he believed the lower animals to be like himself, he 
immediately began to imitate their affects (see IIIP27) and to lose his 
freedom; and that afterwards this freedom was recovered by the patri- 
archs, guided by the Spirit of Christ, that is, by the idea of God, on 
which alone it depends that man should be free, and desire for other 
men the good he desires for himself (as we have demonstrated above, by 
P37). 


P69: The virtue of a free man is seen to be as great in avoiding dangers as in 
overcoming them. 

Dem.: An affect can be neither restrained nor removed except by an 
affect contrary to and stronger than the affect to be restrained (by P7). 
But blind daring and fear are affects which can be conceived to be 
equally great (by P3 and P5). Therefore, an equally great virtue of the 
mind, or strength of character (for the definition of this, see ITIP59S) is 
required to restrain daring as to restrain fear, that is (by Defs. Aff. XL 
and XLD) a free man avoids dangers by the same virtue of the mind by 
which he tries to overcome them, q.e.d. 

Cor.: In a free man, a timely flight is considered to show as much 
tenacity as fighting; or a free man chooses flight with the same tenacity, 
or presence of mind, as he chooses a contest. 

Schol.: I have explained in IIIP59S what tenacity is, or what I under- 
stand by it. And by danger I understand whatever can be the cause of 
some evil, such as sadness, hate, discord, and the like. 


P70: A free man who lives among the ignorant strives, as far as he can, to 
avoid their favors. 

Dem.: Everyone judges according to his own temperament what is 
good (see IIIP39). Someone who is ignorant, therefore, and who has 
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conferred a favor on someone else, will value it according to his own 
temperament, and will be saddened if he sees it valued less by him to 
whom it was given (by IIIP42). But a free man strives to join other men 
to him in friendship (by P37), not to repay men with benefits which are 
equivalent in their eyes, but to lead himself and the others by the free 
judgment of reason, and to do only those things which he himself knows 
to be most excellent. Therefore, a free man will strive, as far as he can, 
to avoid the favors of the ignorant, so as not to be hated by them, and at 
the same time to yield only to reason, not to their appetite, q.e.d. 

Schol.: I say as faras he can. For though men may be ignorant, they are 
still men, who in situations of need can bring human aid. And there is no 
better aid than that. So it often happens that it is necessary to accept 
favors from them, and hence to return thanks to them according to their 
temperament [i.e., in a way they will appreciate]. 

To this we may add that we must be careful in declining favors, so 
that we do not seem to disdain them, or out of greed to be afraid of 
repayment. For in that way, in the very act of avoiding their hate, we 
would incur it. So in declining favors we must take account both of what 
is useful and of what is honorable. 


P71: Only free men are very thankful to one another. 

Dem.: Only free men are very useful to one another, are joined to one 
another by the closest bond of friendship (by P35 and P35C1), and 
strive to benefit one another with equal eagerness for love (by P37). So 
(by Def. Aff. XXXIV) only free men are very thankful to one another, 
q.e.d. 

Schol.: The thankfulness which men are led by blind desire to display 
toward one another is for the most part a business transaction or an 
entrapment, rather than thankfulness. 

Again, ingratitude is not an affect. Nevertheless, ingratitude is dis- 
honorable because it generally indicates that the man is affected with 
too much hate, anger, pride, greed, and so on. For one who, out of 
foolishness, does not know how to reckon one gift against another, is 
not ungrateful; much less one who is not moved by the gifts of a courte- 
san to assist her lust, nor by those of a thief to conceal his thefts, nor by 
those of anyone else like that. On the contrary, he shows firmness of 
mind who does not allow any gifts to corrupt him, to his or to the gen- 
eral ruin. 


P72: A free man always acts honestly, not deceptively. 

Dem: If a free man, insofar as he is free, did anything by deception, 
he would do it from the dictate of reason (for so far only do we call him 
free). And so it would be a virtue to act deceptively (by P24), and hence 
(by the same Prop.), everyone would be better advised to act deceptively 
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to preserve his being. Thatis (as is known through itself), men would be 
better advised to agree only in words, and be contrary to one another in 
fact. But this is absurd (by P31C). Therefore, a free man and so on, 
q.e.d. 

Schol.: Suppose someone now asks: What if a man could save himself 
from the present danger of death by treachery? Would not the principle 
of preserving his own being recommend, without qualification, that he 
be treacherous? 

The reply to this is the same. If reason should recommend that, it 
would recommend it to all men. And so reason would recommend, 
without qualification, that men should make agreements to join forces 
and to have common laws only by deception—that is, that really they 
should have no common laws. This is absurd. 


P73: A man who is guided by reason is more free in a state, where he lives 
according to a comtmon decision, than in solitude, where he obeys only himself. 

Dem.: A man who is guided by reason is not led to obey by fear (by 
P63), but insofar as he strives to preserve his being from the dictate of 
reason, that is (by P66S), insofar as he strives to live freely, desires to 
maintain the principle of common life and common advantage (by P37). 
Consequently (as we have shown in P3782), he desires to live according 
to the common decision of the state. Therefore, a man who is guided by 
reason desires, in order to live more freely, to keep the common laws of 
the state, q.e.d. 

Schol.: These and similar things which we have shown concerning 
the true freedom of man are related to strength of character, that is (by 
IIIP59S), to tenacity and nobility. I do not consider it worthwhile to 
demonstrate separately here all the properties of strength of character, 
much less that a man strong in character hates no one, is angry with no 
one, envies no one, is indignant with no one, scorns no one, and is not 
at all proud. For these and all things which relate to true life and reli- 
gion are easily proven from P37 and P46, namely, that hate is to be 
conquered by returning love, and that everyone who is led by reason 
desires for others also the good he wants for himself. 

To this we may add what we have noted in P50S and in other places: 
aman strong in character considers this most of all, that all things follow 
from the necessity of the divine nature, and hence, that whatever he 
thinks is troublesome and evil, and moreover, whatever seems immoral, 
dreadful, unjust, and dishonorable, arises from the fact that he conceives 
the things themselves in a way which is disordered, mutilated, and con- 
fused. For this reason, he strives most of all to conceive things as they 
are in themselves, and to remove the obstacles to true knowledge, like 
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hate, anger, envy, mockery, pride, and the rest of the things we have 
noted in the preceding pages. 

And so, as we have said [II/47/21], he strives, as far as he can, to act 
well and rejoice. In the following part, I shall demonstrate how far 
human virtue can go in the attainment of these things, and what it is 
capable of. 


APPENDIX 


The things I have taught in this part concerning the right way of living have 
not been so arranged that they could be seen at a glance. Instead, I have demon- 
strated them at one place or another, as I could more easily deduce one from 
another. So I have undertaken to collect them here and bring them under main 
headings. 

I All our strivings, or desires, follow from the necessity of our nature 
in such a way that they can be understood either through it alone, as 
through their proximate cause, or insofar as we are a part of Nature, 
which cannot be conceived adequately through itself without other 
individuals. 

II. The desires which follow from our nature in such a way that they 
can be understood through it alone are those which are related to the 
mind insofar as it is conceived to consist of adequate ideas. The remain- 
ing desires are not related to the mind except insofar as it conceives 
things inadequately, and their force and growth must be defined not by 
human power, but by the power of things which are outside us. The 
former, therefore, are rightly called actions, while the latter are rightly 
called passions. For the former always indicate our power, whereas the 
latter indicate our lack of power and mutilated knowledge. 

III. Our actions—that is, those desires which are defined by man’s 
power, or reason—are always good; but the other [desires] can be both 
good and evil. 

IV. In life, therefore, it is especially useful to perfect, as far as we can, 
our intellect, or reason. In this one thing consists man’s highest happi- 
ness, or blessedness. Indeed, blessedness is nothing but that satisfaction 
of mind which stems from the intuitive knowledge of God. But perfect- 
ing the intellect is nothing but understanding God, his attributes, and 
his actions, which follow from the necessity of his nature. So the ulti- 
mate end of the man who is led by reason, that is, his highest desire, by 
which he strives to moderate all the others, is that by which he is led to 
conceive adequately both himself and all things which can fall under his 
understanding. 

V. No life, then, is rational without understanding, and things are 
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good only insofar as they aid man to enjoy the life of the mind, which is 
defined by understanding. On the other hand, those which prevent man 
from being able to perfect his reason and enjoy the rational life, those 
only we say are evil. 

VI. But because all those things of which man is the efficient cause 
must be good, nothing evil can happen to a man except by external 
causes, namely, insofar as he is a part of the whole of Nature, whose laws 
human nature is compelled to obey, and to which it is forced to accom- 
modate itself in ways nearly infinite. 

VII. It is impossible for man not to be a part of Nature and not to 
follow the common order of Nature. But if he lives among such individ- 
uals as agree with his nature, his power of acting will thereby be aided 
and encouraged. On the other hand, if he is among men who do not 
agree at all with his nature, he will hardly be able to accommodate him- 
self to them without greatly changing himself. 

VIII. It is permissible for us to avert, in the way which seems safest, 
whatever there is in Nature which we judge to be evil, ov able to prevent 
us from being able to exist and enjoy a rational life. On the other hand, 
we may take for our own use, and use in any way, whatever there is 
which we judge to be good, or useful for preserving our being and en- 
joying a rational life. And absolutely, it is permissible for everyone to 
do, by the highest right of Nature, what he judges will contribute to his 
advantage. 

IX. Nothing can agree more with the nature of any thing than other 
individuals of the same species. And so (by VII) nothing is more useful 
to man in preserving his being and enjoying a rational life than a man 
who is guided by reason. Again, because, among singular things, we 
know nothing more excellent than a man who is guided by reason, we 
can show best how much our skill and understanding are worth by edu- 
cating men so that at last they live according to the command of their 
own reason. 

X. Insofar as men are moved against one another by envy or some 
[NS: other] affect of hate, they are contrary to one another, and conse- 
quently are the more to be feared, as they can do more than other indi- 
viduals in Nature. 

XI. Minds, however, are conquered not by arms, but by love and 
nobility. 

XII. It is especially useful to men to form associations, to bind them- 
selves by those bonds most apt to make one people of them, and abso- 
lutely, to do those things which serve to strengthen friendships. 

XIII. But skill and alertness are required for this. For men vary— 
there being few who live according to the rule of reason—and yet gen- 
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erally they are envious, and more inclined to vengeance than to compas- 
sion. So it requires a singular power of mind to bear with each one 
according to his understanding, and to restrain oneself from imitating 
their affects. 

But those who know how to find fault with men, to castigate vices 
rather than teach virtues, and to break men’s minds rather than 
strengthen them—they are burdensome both to themselves and to oth- 
ers. That is why many, from too great an impatience of mind, and a false 
zeal for religion, have preferred to live among the lower animals rather 
than among men. They are like boys or young men who cannot bear 
calmly the scolding of their parents, and take refuge in the army. They 
choose the inconveniences of war and the discipline of an absolute com- 
mander in preference to the conveniences of home and the admonitions 
of a father; and while they take vengeance on their parents, they allow 
all sorts of burdens to be placed on them. 

XIV. Though men, therefore, generally direct everything according 
to their own lust, nevertheless, more advantages than disadvantages fol- 
low from their forming a common society. So it is better to bear men’s 
wrongs calmly, and apply one’s zeal to those things which help to bring 
men together in harmony and friendship. 

XV. The things which beget harmony are those which are related to 
justice, fairness, and being honorable. For men find it difficult to bear, 
not only what is unjust and unfair, but also what és thought dishonorable, 
or that someone rejects the accepted practices of the state. But especially 
necessary to bring people together in love, are the things which concern 
religion and morality. On this, see P37S1 and S2, P46S, and P73S. 

XVI. Harmony is also commonly born of fear, but then it is without 
trust. Add to this that fear arises from weakness of mind, and therefore 
does not pertain to the exercise of reason. Nor does pity, though it 
seems to present the appearance of morality. 

XVII. Men are also won over by generosity, especially those who do 
not have the means of acquiring the things they require to sustain life. 
But to bring aid to everyone in need far surpasses the powers and advan- 
tage of a private person. For his riches are quite unequal to the task. 
Moreover the capacity of one man is too limited for him to be able to 
unite all men to him in friendship. So the care of the poor falls upon 
society as a whole, and concerns only the general advantage. 

XVIII. In accepting favors and returning thanks an altogether differ- 
ent care must be taken. See P70S and P71S. 

XIX. A purely sensual love, moreover, that is, a lust to procreate 
which arises from external appearance, and absolutely, all love which 
has a cause other than freedom of mind, easily passes into hate—unless 
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(which is worse) it is a species of madness. And then it is encouraged 
more by discord than by harmony. See ITIP31. 

XX. As for marriage, it certainly agrees with reason, if the desire for 
physical union is not generated only by external appearance but also by 
a love of begetting children and educating them wisely, and moreover, 
if the love of each, of both the man and the woman, is caused not by 
external appearance only, but mainly by freedom of mind. 

XXI. Flattery also gives rise to harmony, but by the foul crime of 
bondage, or by treachery. No one is more taken in by flattery than the 
proud, who wish to be first and are not. 

XXII. In despondency, there is a false appearance of morality and 
religion. And though despondency is the opposite of pride, still the de- 
spondent man is very near the proud. See P57S. 

XXIII. Shame, moreover, contributes to harmony only in those 
things which cannot be hidden. Again, because shame itself is a species 
of sadness, it does not belong to the exercise of reason. 

XXIV. The other affects of sadness toward men are directly opposed 
to justice, fairness, being honorable, morality, and religion. And though 
indignation seems to present an appearance of fairness, nevertheless, 
when each one is allowed to pass judgment on another’s deeds, and to 
enforce either his own or another’s right, we live without a law. 

XXV. Courtesy, that is, the desire to please men which is determined 
by reason, is related to morality (as we said in P37S1). But if it arises 
from an affect, it is ambition, ov a desire by which men generally arouse 
discord and seditions, from a false appearance of morality. For one who 
desires to aid others by advice or by action, so that they may enjoy the 
highest good together, will aim chiefly at arousing their love for him, 
but not at leading them into admiration so that his teaching will be 
called after his name. Nor will he give any cause for envy. Again, in 
common conversations he will beware of relating men’s vices, and will 
take care to speak only sparingly of a man’s lack of power, but gener- 
ously of the man’s virtue, 07 power, and how it can be perfected, so that 
men, moved not by fear or aversion, but only by an affect of Joy, may 
strive to live as far as they can according to the rule of reason. 

XXVI. Apart from men we know no singular thing in Nature whose 
mind we can enjoy, and which we can join to ourselves in friendship, or 
some kind of association. And so whatever there is in Nature apart from 
men, the principle of seeking our own advantage does not demand that 
we preserve it. Instead, it teaches us to preserve or destroy it according 
to its use, or to adapt it to our use in any way whatever. 

XXVII. The principal advantage we derive from things outside us— 
apart from the experience and knowledge we acquire from observing 
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them and changing them from one fortn into another—lies in the pres- 
ervation of our body. That is why those things are most useful to us 
which can feed and maintain it, so that all its parts can perform their 
function properly. For the more the body is capable of affecting, and 
being affected by, external bodies in a great many ways, the more the 
mind is capable of thinking (see P38 and P39). 

But there seem to be very few things of this kind in Nature. So to 
nourish the body in the way required, it is necessary to use many differ- 
ent kinds of food. Indeed, the human body is composed of a great many 
parts of different natures, which require continuous and varied food so 
that the whole body may be equally capable of doing everything which 
can follow from its nature, and consequently, so that the mind may also 
be equally capable of conceiving many things. 

XXVIII. Now to achieve these things the powers of each man would 
hardly be sufficient if men did not help one another. But money has 
provided a convenient instrument for acquiring all these aids. That is 
why its image usually occupies the mind of the multitude more than 
anything else. For they can imagine hardly any species of joy without 
the accompanying idea of money as its cause. 

XXIX. But this is a vice only in those who seek money neither from 
need nor on account of necessities, but because they have learned the art 
of making money and pride themselves on it very much. As for the 
body, they feed it according to custom, but sparingly, because they be- 
lieve they lose as much of their goods as they devote to the preservation 
of their body. Those, however, who know the true use of money, and set 
bounds to their wealth according to need, live contentedly with little. 

XXX. Since those things are good which assist the parts of the body 
to perforin their function, and joy consists in the fact that man’s power, 
insofar as he consists of mind and body, is aided or increased, all things 
which bring joy are good. Nevertheless, since things do not act in order 
to affect us with joy, and their power of acting is not regulated by our 
advantage, and finally, since joy is generally related particularly to one 
part of the body, most affects of joy are excessive (unless reason and 
alertness are present). Hence, the desires generated by them are also 
excessive. To this we may add that when we follow our affects, we value 
most the pleasures of the moment, and cannot appraise future things 
with an equal affect of mind. See P44S and P60S. 

XXXI. Superstition, on the other hand, seems to maintain that the 
good is what brings sadness, and the evil, what brings joy. But as we have 
already said (see P45S), no one, unless he is envious, takes pleasure in 
my lack of power and misfortune. For as we are affected with a greater 
joy, we pass to a greater perfection, and consequently participate more 
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in the divine nature. Norcan joy which is governed by the true principle 
of our advantage ever be evil. On the other hand, he who is led by fear, 
and does the good only to avoid evil, is not governed by reason. 

XXXII. But human power is very limited and infinitely surpassed by 
the power of external causes. So we do not have an absolute power to 
adapt things outside us to our use. Nevertheless, we shall bear calmly 
those things which happen to us contrary to what the principle of our 
advantage demands, if we are conscious that we have done our duty, that 
the power we have could not have extended itself to the point where we 
could have avoided those things, and that we are a part of the whole of 
Nature, whose order we follow. If we understand this clearly and dis- 
tinctly, that part of us which is defined by understanding, that is, the 
better part of us, will be entirely satisfied with this, and will strive to 
persevere in that satisfaction. For insofar as we understand, we can want 
nothing except what is necessary, nor absolutely be satisfied with any- 
thing except what is true. Hence, insofar as we understand these things 
rightly, the striving of the better part of us agrees with the order of the 
whole of Nature. 


FirTH Part OF THE ETHICS 
OF THE PowWER OF THE INTELLECT, OR ON 
HuMAN FREEDOM 


PREFACE 


I pass, finally, to the remaining part of the Ethics, which concerns the means, 
or way, leading to freedom. Here, then, I shall treat of the power of reason, 
showing what it can do against the affects, and what freedom of mind, or 
blessedness, is. From this we shall see how much more the wise man can do than 
the ignorant. But it does not pertain to this investigation to show how the 
intellect must be perfected, or in what way the body must be cared for, so that 
it can perform its function properly. The former is the concern of logic, and the 
latter of medicine. 

Here, then, as I have said, I shall treat only of the power of the mind, or of 
reason, and shall show, above all, how great its dominion over the affects is, and 
what kind of dominion it has for restraining and moderating them. For we 
have already demonstrated above that it does not have an absolute dominion 
over them. Nevertheless, the Stoics thought that they depend entirely on our 
will, and that we can command them absolutely. But experience cries out 
against this, and has forced them, in spite of their principles, to confess that 
much practice and application are required to restrain and moderate them. If 
I remember rightly, someone tried to show this by the example of two dogs, one 
a house dog, the other a bunting dog. For by practice he was finally able to bring 
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it about that the house dog was accustomed to hunt, and the bunting dog to 
refrain from chasing hares. 

Descartes was rather inclined to this opinion. For he maintained that the 
soul, or mind, was especially united to a certain part of the brain, called the 
pineal gland, by whose aid the mind is aware of all the motions aroused in the 
body and of external objects, and which the mind can move in various ways 
simply by willing. He contended that this gland was suspended in the middle of 
the brain in such a way that it could be moved by the least motion of the animal 
spirits. He maintained further that this gland is suspended in the middle of the 
brain in as many varying ways as there are varying ways that the animal 
Spirits strike against it, and moreover, that as many varying traces are im- 
pressed upon it as there are varying external objects which drive the animal 
spirits against it. That is why, if the soul’s will afterwards moves the gland so 
that it is suspended as it once was by the motion of the animal spirits, the gland 
will drive and determine the animal spirits in the same way as when they were 

_ driven back before by a similar placement of the gland. 

Furthermore, he maintained that each will of the mind is united by na- 
ture to a certain fixed motion of this gland. For example, if someone has a will 
to look at a distant object, this will brings it about that the pupil is dilated. 
But if he thinks only of the pupil which is to be dilated, nothing will be accom- 
plished by having a will for this, because Nature has not joined the motion of 
the gland which serves to drive the animal spirits against the optic nerve in a 
way suitable for dilating or contracting the pupil with the will to dilate or 
contract it. Instead, it has joined that motion with the will to look at distant or 
near objects. 

Finally, he maintained that even though each motion of this gland seems to 
have been connected by nature from the beginning of our life with a particular 
one of our thoughts, they can still be joined by habit to others. He tries to prove 
this in The Passions of the Soul I, 50. From these claims, he infers that 
there is no soul so weak that it cannot—when it is well directed—acquire an 
absolute power over its passions. For as he defines them, these are 


perceptions, or feelings, or emotions of the soul, which are particu- 
larly related to the soul, and which [NB] are produced, preserved, 
and strengthened by some motion of the spirits (see The Passions of 
the Soul I, 27). 


But since to any will we can join any motion of the gland (and consequently any 
motion of the spirits), and since the determination of the will depends only on 
our power, we shall acquire an absolute dominion over our passions, if we 
determine our will by firm and certain judgments according to which we will 
to direct the actions of our life, and if we join to these judgments the motions of 
the passions we will to have. 

Such is the opinion of that most distinguished man—as far as I can gather 
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it from bis words. I would hardly have believed it had been propounded by so 
great a man, had it not been so subtle. Indeed, I cannot wonder enough that a 
philosopher of his caliber—one who had firmly decided to deduce nothing except 
from principles known through themselves, and to affirm nothing which he did 
not perceive clearly and distinctly, one who had so often censured the Scholastics 
for wishing to explain obscure things by occult qualities—that such a philoso- 
pher should assume a hypothesis more occult than any occult quality. 

What, I ask, does he understand by the union of mind and bod y? What clear 
and distinct concept does he have of a thought so closely united to some little 
portion of quantity? Indeed, I wish he had explained this union by its proximate 
cause. But he had conceived the mind to be so distinct from the body that he 
could not assign any singular cause, either of this union or of the mind itself. 
Instead, it was necessary for him to have recourse to the cause of the whole 
Universe, that is, to God. 

Again, I should like very much to know how many degrees of motion the 
mind can give to that pineal gland, and how great a force is required to hold 
it in suspense. For I do not know whether this gland is driven about more slowly 
by the mind than by the animal spirits, or more quickly; nor do I know whether 
the motions of the passions which we have joined closely to firm judgments can 
be separated from them again by corporeal causes. If so, it would follow that 
although the mind had firmly resolved to face dangers, and had joined the 
motions of daring to this decision, nevertheless, once the danger had been seen, 
the gland might be so suspended that the mind could think only of flight. And 
of course, since there is no common measure between the will and motion, there 
és also no comparison between the power, or forces, of the mind and those of the 
body. Consequently, the forces of the body cannot in.any way be determined by 
those of the mind. To this we may add that this glands not found to be so placed 
in the middle of the brain that it can be driven about so easily and in so many 
ways, and that not all the nerves extend to the cavities of the brain. Finally, I 
pass over all those things he claimed about the will and its freedom, since I have 
already shown, more than adequately, that they are false. 

Therefore, because the power of the mind is defined only by understanding, 
as I have shown above, we shall determine, by the mind’s knowledge alone, the 
remedies for the affects. I believe everyone in fact knows them by experience, 
though they neither observe them accurately, nor see them distinctly. From that 
we shall deduce all those things which concern the mina’s blessedness. 


AXIOMS 


Al: Iftwocontrary actions are aroused in the same subject, a change will 
have to occur, either in both of them, or in one only, until they cease to 
be contrary. 
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A2: The power of an effect is defined by the power of its cause, insofar 
as its essence is explained or defined by the essence of its cause. 
This axiom is evident from IIIP7. 


Pl: In just the same way as thoughts and ideas of things are ordered and 
connected in the mind, so the affections of the body, or images of things are 
ordered and connected in the body. 

Dem.: The order and connection of ideas is the same as the order and 
connection of things (by IIP7), and vice versa, the order and connection 
of things is the same as the order and connection of ideas (by IIP6C and 
P7). So just as the order and connection of ideas happens in the mind 
according to the order and connection of affections of the body (by 
IIP18), so vice versa (by IIIP2), the order and connection of affections 
of the body happens as thoughts and ideas of things are ordered and 
connected in the mind, q.e.d. 


P2: If we separate emotions, or affects, from the thought of an external cause, 
and join them to other thoughts, then the love, or hate, toward the exter- 
nal cause is destroyed, as are the vacillations of mind arising from these 
affects. 

Dem.: For what constitutes the form of love, or hate, is joy, or sad- 
ness, accompanied by the idea of an external cause (by Defs. Aff. VI, 
VII). So if this is taken away, the form oflove or hate is taken away at the 
same time. Hence, these affects, and those arising from them, are de- 
stroyed, q.e.d. 


P3; An affect which és a passion ceases to be a passion as soon as we form a clear 
and distinct idea of it. 

Dem.: An affect which is a passion is a confused idea (by Gen. Def. 
Aff.). Therefore, if we should form a clear and distinct idea of the affect 
itself, this idea will only be distinguished by reason from the affect itself, 
insofar as it is related only to the mind (by IIP21 and P21S). Therefore 
(by IIIP3), the affect will cease to be a passion, q.e.d. 

Cor.: The more an affect is known to us, then, the more it is in our 
power, and the less the mind is acted on by it. 


P4: There is no affection of the body of which we cannot form a clear and 
distinct concept. 

Dem.: Those things which are common to all can only be conceived 
adequately (by IIP38), and so (by IIP12 and L2 [II/98)) there is no affec- 
tion of the body of which we cannot form some clear and distinct con- 
cept, q.e.d. 

Cor.: From this it follows that there is no affect of which we cannot 
form some clear and distinct concept. For an affect is an idea of an 
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affection of the body (by Gen. Def. Aff.), which therefore (by P4) must 
involve some clear and distinct concept. 

Schol.: There is nothing from which some effect does not follow (by 
IP36), and we understand clearly and distinctly whatever follows from 
an idea which is adequate in us (by IIP40); hence, each of us has—in 
part, at least, if not absolutely—the power to understand himself and his 
affects, and consequently, the power to bring it about that he is less 
acted on by them. 

We must, therefore, take special care to know each affect clearly and 
distinctly (as far as this is possible), so that in this way the mind may be 
determined from an affect to thinking those things which it perceives 
clearly and distinctly, and with which it is fully satisfied, and so that the 
affect itself may be separated from the thought of an external cause and 
joined to true thoughts. The result will be not only that love, hate, and 
the like, are destroyed (by P2), but also that the appetites, or desires, 
which usually arise from such an affect, cannot be excessive (by IV P61). 

For it must particularly be noted that the appetite by which a man is 
said to act, and that by which he is said to be acted on, are one and the 
same. For example, we have shown that human nature is so constituted 
that each of us wants the others to live according to his temperament 
(see IIIP3 1S). And indeed, in a man who is not led by reason this appe- 
tite is the passion called ambition, which does not differ much from 
pride. On the other hand, in a man who lives according to the dictate of 
reason it is the action, or virtue, called morality (see IVP37S1 and P37 
Alternate Dem.). 

In this way, all the appetites, or desires, are passions only insofar as 
they arise from inadequate ideas, and are counted as virtues when they 
are aroused or generated by adequate ideas. For all the desires by which 
we are determined to do something can arise as much from adequate 
ideas as from inadequate ones (by IVP59). And—to return to the point 
from which I have digressed—we can devise no other remedy for the 
affects which depends on our power and is more excellent than this, 
which consists in a true knowledge of them. For the mind has no other 
power than that of thinking and forming adequate ideas, as we have 
shown (by ITIP3) above. 


P5: The greatest affect of all, other things equal, is one toward a thing we 
imagine simply, and neither as necessary, nor as possible, nor as contingent. 
Dem: An affect toward a thing we imagine to be free is greater than 
that toward a thing we imagine to be necessary (by ITIP49), and conse- 
quently is still greater than that toward a thing we imagine as possible or- 
contingent (by IVP1 1). But imagining a thing as free can be nothing but 
simply imagining it while we are ignorant of the causes by which it has 
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been determined to act (by what we have shown in IIP35S). Therefore, 
an affect toward a thing we imagine simply is, other things equal, 
greater than that toward a thing we imagine as necessary, possible, or 
contingent. Hence, it is the greatest of all, q.e.d. 


P6: Insofar as the mind understands all things as necessary, it has @ greater 
power over the affects, or is less acted on by them. 

Dem.: The mind understands all things to be necessary (by IP29), 
and to be determined by an infinite connection of causes to exist and 
produce effects (by IP28). And so (by P5) to that extent [the mind] 
brings it about that it is less acted on by the affects springing from these 
things, and (by ITIP 48) is less affected toward them, q.e.d. 

Schol.: The more this knowledge that things are necessary is con- 
cerned with singular things, which we imagine more distinctly and viv- 
idly, the greater is this power of the mind over the affects, as experience 
itself also testifies. For we see that sadness over some good which has 
perished is lessened as soon as the man who has lost it realizes that this 
good could not, in any way, have been kept. Similarly, we see that no 
one pities infants because of their inability to speak, to walk, or to rea- 
son, or because they live so many years, as it were, unconscious of them- 
selves. But if most people were born grown up, and only one or two 
were born infants, then everyone would pity the infants, because they 
would regard infancy itself, not as a natural and necessary thing, but as 
a vice of nature, or a sin. We could point out many other things along 
this line. 


P7: Affects arising from or aroused by reason are, if we take account of time, 
more powerful than those related to singular things we regard as absent. 

Dem.: We regard a thing as absent, not because of the affect by which 
we imagine it, but because the body is affected by another affect which 
excludes the thing’s existence (by IIP1 7). So an affect related to a thing 
we regard as absent is not of such a nature that it surpasses men’s other 
actions and power (see IVP6); on the contrary, its nature is such that it 
can, in some measure, be restrained by those affections which exclude 
the existence of its external cause (by IVP9). But an affect arising from 
reason is necessarily related to the common properties of things (see the 
Def. of reason in IIP40S2), which we always regard as present (for there 
can be nothing which excludes their present existence) and which we 
always imagine in the same way (by IIP38). So such an affect will always 
remain the same, and hence (by A1), the affects which are contrary to it 
and are not encouraged by their external causes will have to accommo- 
date themselves to it more and more, until they are no longer contrary 
to it. To that extent, an affect arising from reason is more powerful, 
q.e.d. 
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P8: The more an affect arises from a number of causes concurring together, the 
greater it is. 

Dem.: A number of causes together can do more than if they were 
fewer (by IIIP7), And so (by IVP5), the more an affect is aroused by a 
number of causes together, the stronger it is, q.e.d. 

Schol.: This proposition is also evident from A2. 


P9: Ifan affect is related to more and different causes which the mind considers 
together with the affect itself, it is less harm ful, we are less acted on by it, and 
we are affected less toward each cause, than is the case with another, equally 
great affect, which is related only to one cause, or to fewer causes. 

Dem: An affect is only evil, or harmful, insofar as it prevents the 
mind from being able to think (by IVP26 and P27). And so that affect 
which determines the mind to consider many objects together is less 
harmful than another, equally great affect which engages the mind 
solely in considering one, or a few objects, so that it cannot think of 
others. This was the first point. 

Next, because the mind’s essence, that is, power (by IIIP7), consists 
only in thought (by IIP11), the mind is less acted on by an affect which 
determines it to consider many things together than by an equally great 
affect which keeps the mind engaged solely in considering one or a few 
objects. This was the second point. 

Finally (by IIIP48), insofar as this affect is related to many external 
causes, it is also less toward each one, q.e.d. 


P10: So Jong as we are not torn by affects contrary to our nature, we have the 
power of ordering and connecting the affections of the body according to the 
order of the intellect. 

Dem.: Affects which are contrary to our nature, that is (by IVP30), 
which are evil, are evil insofar as they prevent the mind from under- 
standing (by IVP27). Therefore, so long as we are not torn by affects 
contrary to our nature, the power of the mind by which it strives to 
understand things (by IVP26) is not hindered. So long, then, the mind 
has the power of forming clear and distinct ideas, and of deducing some 
from others (see IITP40S2 and P47S). And hence, so long do we have (by 
P1) the power of ordering and connecting the affections of the body 
according to the order of the intellect, q.e.d. 

Schol.: By this power of rightly ordering and connecting the affec- 
tions of the body, we can bring it about that we are not easily affected 
with evil affects. For (by P7) a greater force is required for restraining 
affects ordered and connected according to the order of the intellect 
than for restraining those which are uncertain and random. The best 
thing, then, that we can do, so long as we do not have perfect knowledge 
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of our affects, is to conceive a correct principle of living, or sure maxims 
of life, to commit them to memory, and to apply them constantly to the 
particular cases frequently encountered in life. In this way our imagina- 
tion will be extensively affected by them, and we shall always have them 
ready. 

For example, we have laid it down as a maxim of life (see [VP46 and 
P46S) that hate is to be conquered by love, or nobility, not by repaying 
it with hate in return. But in order that we may always have this rule of 
reason ready when it is needed, we ought to think about and meditate 
frequently on the common wrongs of men, and how they may be 
warded off best by nobility. For if we join the image of a wrong to the 
imagination of this maxim, it will always be ready for us (by I[P18) when 
a wrong is done to us. If we have ready also the principle of our own true 
advantage, and also of the good which follows from mutual friendship 
and common society, and keep in mind, moreover, that the highest sat- 
isfaction of mind stems from the right principle of living (by IVP52), 
and that men, like other things, act from the necessity of nature, then 
the wrong, or the hate usually arising from it, will occupy a very small 
part of the imagination, and will easily be overcome. 

Or if the anger which usually arises from the greatest wrongs is not so 
easily overcome, it will still be overcome, though not without some vac- 
illation. And it will be overcome in far less time than if we had not 
considered these things beforehand in this way (as is evident from P6, 
P7, and P8). 

To put aside fear, we must think in the same way of tenacity: that is, 
we must recount and frequently imagine the common dangers of life, 
and how they can be best avoided and overcome by presence of mind 
and strength of character. 

But it should be noted that in ordering our thoughts and images, we 
must always (by IVP63C and ITIP59) attend to those things which are 
good in each thing so that in this way we are always determined to 
acting from an affect of joy. For example, if someone sees that he pur- 
sues esteem too much, he should think of its correct use, the end for 
which it ought be pursued, and the means by which it can be acquired, 
not of its misuse and emptiness, and men’s inconstancy, or other things 
of this kind, which only someone sick of mind thinks of. For those who 
are most ambitious are most upset by such thoughts when they despair 
of attaining the honor they strive for; while they spew forth their anger, 
they wish to seem wise. So it is certain that they most desire esteem who 
cry out most against its misuse, and the emptiness of the world. 

Nor is this peculiar to the ambitious—it is common to everyone 
whose luck is bad and whose mind is weak. For the poor man, when he 
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is also greedy, will not stop talking about the misuse of money and the 
vices of the rich. In doing this he only distresses himself, and shows 
others that he cannot bear calmly either his own poverty, or the wealth 
of others. 

So also, one who has been badly received by a lover thinks of nothing 
but the inconstancy and deceptiveness of women, and their other, often 
sung vices. All of these he immediately forgets as soon as his lover re- 
ceives him again. 

One, therefore, who is anxious to moderate his affects and appetites 
from the love of freedom alone will strive, as far as he can, to come to 
know the virtues and their causes, and to fill his mind with the gladness 
which arises from the true knowledge of them, but not at all to consider 
men’s vices, or to disparage men, or to enjoy a false appearance of free- 
dom. And he who will observe these [rules] carefully—for they are not 
difficult—and practice them, will soon be able to direct most of his ac- 
tions according to the command of reason. 


P11: As an image is related to more things, the more frequent it is, or the more 
often it flourishes, and the more it engages the mind. 

Dem: For as an image, or affect, is related to more things, there are 
more causes by which it can be aroused and encouraged, all of which the 
mind (by hypothesis) considers together as a result of the affect itself. 
And so the affect is the more frequent, or flourishes more often, and (by 
P8) engages the mind more, q.e.d. 


P12: The images of things are more easily joined to images related to things we 
understand clearly and distinctly than to other images. 

Dem.: Things we understand clearly and distinctly are either com- 
mon properties of things or deduced from them (see the Def. of reason 
in IIP40S82), and consequently (by P11) are aroused in us more often. 
And so it can more easily happen that we consider other things together 
with them rather than with [things we do not understand clearly and 
distinctly]. Hence (by IIP 18), [images of things] are more easily joined 
with [things we understand clearly and distinctly] than with others, 
q.e.d. 


P13: The more an image is joined with other images, the more often it 


flourishes. 
Dem.: For the more an image is joined with other images, the more 
causes there are (by IIP18) by which it can be aroused, q.e.d. 


P14: The mind can bring it about that all the body’s affections, or images y 
things, are related to the idea of God. 
Dem.:: There is no affection of the body of which the mind cannot 
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form some clear and distinct concept (by P4). And so it can bring it 
about (by IP 15) that they are related to the idea of God, q.e.d. 


P15: He who understands himself and his affects clearly and distinctly loves 
God, and does so the more, the more he understands himself and his affects. 

Dem.: He who understands himself and his affects clearly and dis- 
tinctly rejoices (by IIIP53), and this joy is accompanied by the idea of 
God (by P14). Hence (by Def. Aff. VI), he loves God, and (by the same 
reasoning) does so the more, the more he understands himself and his 
affects, q.e.d. 


P16: This love toward God must engage the mind most. 

Dem: For this love is joined to all the affections of the body (by P14), 
which all encourage it (by P15). And so (by P11), it must engage the 
mind most, q.e.d. 


P17: God is without passions, and is not affected with any affect of joy or 
sadness. 

Dem:: All ideas, insofar as they are related to God, are true (by 
IIP32), that is (by IID4), adequate. And so (by Gen. Def. Aff.), God is 
without passions. 

Next, God can pass neither to a greater nor a lesser perfection (by 
IP20C2); hence (by Defs. Aff. II, III) he is not affected with any affect of 
joy or sadness, q.e.d. 

Cor.: Strictly speaking, God loves no one, and hates no one. For God 
(by P17) is not affected with any affect of joy or sadness. Consequently 
(by Defs. Aff. VI, VII), he also loves no one and hates no one. 


P18: No one can hate God. 

Dem.: The idea of God which is in us is adequate and perfect (by 
IIP46, P47). So insofar as we consider God, we act (by ITIP3). Conse- 
quently (by IIIP59), there can be no sadness accompanied by the idea of 
God, that is (by Def. Aff. VII), no one can hate God, q.e.d. 

Cor.: Love toward God cannot be turned into hate. 

Schol.: But, it can be objected, while we understand God to be the 
cause of all things, we thereby consider God to be the cause of sadness. 
To this I reply that insofar as we understand the causes of sadness, it 
ceases (by P3) to be a passion, that is (by ITIP59), to that extent it ceases 
to be sadness. And so, insofar as we understand God to be the cause of 
sadness, we rejoice. 


P19: He who loves God cannot strive that God should love him in return. 
Dem.: If a man were to strive for this, he would desire (by P1 7C) that 
God, whom he loves, not be God. Consequently (by ITIP19), he would 
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desire to be saddened, which is absurd (by IIIP28). Therefore, he who 
loves God, and so on, q.e.d. 


P20: This love toward God cannot be tainted by an affect of envy or jealousy: 
instead, the more men we imagine to be joined to God by the same bond of love, 
the more it is encouraged. 

Dem.: This love toward God is the highest good which we can want 
from the dictate of reason (by IVP28), and is common to all men (by 
IV P36); we desire that all should enjoy it (by IVP37). And so (by Def. 
Aff. XXIII), it cannot be stained by an affect of envy, nor (by P18 and 
the Def. of jealousy, see IIIP35S) by an affect of jealousy. On the con- 
trary (by ITIP3 1), the more men we imagine to enjoy it, the more it must 
be encouraged, q.e.d. 

Schol.: Similarly we can show that there is no affect which is directly 
contrary to this love and by which it can be destroyed. So we can con- 
clude that this love is the most constant of all the affects, and insofar as 
it is related to the body, cannot be destroyed, unless it is destroyed with 
the body itself. What the nature of this love is insofar as it is related only 
to the mind, we shall see later. 

And with this, I have covered all the remedies for the affects, or all 
that the mind, considered only in itself, can do against the affects. From 
this it is clear that the power of the mind over the affects consists: 


I. In the knowledge itself of the affects (see P45); 


II. In the fact that it separates the affects from the thought of an 
external cause, which we imagine confusedly (see P2 and P4S); 


IIJ. In the time by which the affections related to things we un- 
derstand surpass those related to things we conceive confusedly, or 
in a mutilated way (see P7); 


IV. In the multiplicity of causes by which affections related to 
common properties or to God are encouraged (see P9 and P11); 


V. Finally, in the order by which the mind can order its affects and 
connect them to one another (see P10, and in addition, P12, P13, 
and P14). 


But to understand better this power of the mind over the affects, 
the most important thing to note is that we call affects great when we 
compare the affect of one man with that of another, and see that the 
same affect troubles one more than the other, or when we compare the 
affects of one and the same man with each other, and find that he is_ 
affected, or moved, more by one affect than by another. For (by IVP5) 
the force of each affect is defined by the power of the external cause 
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compared with our own. Butthe power of the mind is defined by knowl- 
edge alone, whereas lack of power, or passion, is judged solely by the 
privation of knowledge, that is, by that through which ideas are called 
inadequate. 

From this it follows that that mind is most acted on, of which inade- 
quate ideas constitute the greatest part, so that it is distinguished more 
by what it undergoes than by what it does. On the other hand, that mind 
acts most, of which adequate ideas constitute the greatest part, so that 
though it may have as many inadequate ideas as the other, it is still 
distinguished more by those which are attributed to human virtue than 
by those which betray man’s lack of power. 

Next, it should be noted that sickness of the mind and misfortunes 
take their origin especially from too much love toward a thing which is 
liable to many variations and which we can never fully possess. For no 
one is disturbed or anxious concerning anything unless he loves it, nor 
do wrongs, suspicions, and enmities arise except from love for a thing 
which no one can really fully possess. 

From what we have said, we easily conceive what clear and distinct 
knowledge—and especially that third kind of knowledge (see IIP47S), 
whose foundation is the knowledge of God itself—can accomplish 
against the affects. Insofar as the affects are passions, if clear and distinct 
knowledge does not absolutely remove them (see P3 and P4S), at least 
it brings it about that they constitute the smallest part of the mind (see 
P14). And then it begets a love toward a thing immutable and eternal 
(see P15), which we really fully possess (see IIP45), and which therefore 
cannot be tainted by any of the vices which are in ordinary love, but can 
always be greater and greater (by P15), and occupy the greatest part of 
the mind (by P16), and affect it extensively. 

With this I have completed everything which concerns this present 
life. Anyone who attends to what we have said in this scholium, and at 
the same time, to the definitions of the mind and its affects, and finally 
to IIIP1 and P3, will easily be able to see what I said at the beginning of 
this scholium, namely, that in these few words I have covered all the 
remedies for the affects. So it is time now to pass to those things which 
pertain to the mind’s duration without relation to the body. 


P21: The mind can neither imagine anything, nor recollect past things, except 
while the body endures. 

Dem.: The mind neither expresses the actual existence of its body, 
nor conceives the body’s affections as actual, except while the body en- 
dures (by IIP8C); consequently (by IIP26), it conceives no body as actu- 
ally existing except while its body endures. Therefore, it can neither 
imagine anything (see the Def. of imagination in IIP17S) nor recollect 
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past things (see the Def. of Memory in IIP18S) except while the body 
endures, q.e.d. 


P22: Nevertheless, in God there is necessarily an idea that expresses the essence 
of this or that human body, under a species of eternity. 

Dem.: God is the cause, not only of the existence of this or that 
human body, but also of its essence (by IP25), which therefore must be 
conceived through the very essence of God (by IA4), by a certain eter- 
nal necessity (by IP16), and this concept must be in God (by IIP3), 
q.e.d. 


P23: The human mind cannot be absolutely destroyed with the body, but some- 
thing of it remains which is eternal. 

Dem.: In God there is necessarily a concept, or idea, which expresses 
the essence of the human body (by P22), an idea, therefore, which is 
necessarily something that pertains to the essence of the human mind 
(by ILP1 3). But we do not attribute to the human mind any duration that 
can be defined by time, except insofar as it expresses the actual existence 
of the body, which is explained by duration, and can be defined by time, 
that is (by IIP8C), we do not attribute duration to it except while the 
body endures. However, since what is conceived, with a certain eternal 
necessity, through God’s essence itself (by P22) is nevertheless some- 
thing, this something that pertains to the essence of the mind will neces- 
sarily be eternal, q.e.d. 

Schol.: As we have said, this idea, which expresses the essence of the 
body under a species of eternity, is a certain mode of thinking, which 
pertains to the essence of the mind, and which is necessarily eternal. 
And though it is impossible that we should recollect that we existed 
before the body—since there cannot be any traces of this in the body, 
and eternity can neither be defined by time nor have any relation to 
time—still, we feel and know by experience that we are eternal. For the 
mind feels those things that it conceives in understanding no less than 
those it has in the memory. For the eyes of the mind, by which it sees 
and observes things, are the demonstrations themselves. 

Therefore, though we do not recollect that we existed before the 
body, we nevertheless feel that our mind, insofar as it involves the es- 
sence of the body under a species of eternity, is eternal, and that this 
existence it has cannot be defined by time or explained through dura- 
tion. Our mind, therefore, can be said to endure, and its existence can 
be defined by a certain time, only insofar as it involves the actual exis- 
tence of the body, and to that extent only does it have the power of 
determining the existence of things by time, and of conceiving them 
under duration. 
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P24: The more we understand singular things, the more we understand God. 
Dem: This is evident from IP25C. 


P25: The greatest striving of the mind, and its greatest virtue is understand- 
ing things by the third kind of knowledge. 

Dem.: The third kind of knowledge proceeds from an adequate idea 
of certain attributes of God to an adequate knowledge of the essence of 
things (see its Def. in IIP40S2), and the more we understand things in 
this way, the more we understand God (by P24). Therefore (by IVP28), 
the greatest virtue of the mind, that is (by IVD8), the mind’s power, or 
nature, or (by ITIP7) its greatest striving, is to understand things by the 
third kind of knowledge, q.e.d. 


P26: The more the mind is capable of understanding things by the third kind 
of knowledge, the more it desires to understand them by this kind of knowledge. 

Dem.: This is evident. For insofar as we conceive the mind to be 
capable of understanding things by this kind of knowledge, we conceive 
it as determined to understand things by the same kind of knowledge. 
Consequently (by Def. Aff. I), the more the mind is capable of this, the 
more it desires it, q.e.d. 


P27: The greatest satisfaction of mind there can be arises from this third kind 
of knowledge. 

Dem.: The greatest virtue of the mind is to know God (by IVP28), 
or to understand things by the third kind of knowledge (by P25). In- 
deed, this virtue is the greater, the more the mind knows things by this 
kind of knowledge (by P24). So he who knows things by this kind of 
knowledge passes to the greatest human perfection, and consequently 
(by Def. Aff. II), is affected with the greatest joy, accompanied (by 
TIP43) by the idea of himself and his virtue. Therefore (by Def. Aff. 
XXV), the greatest satisfaction there can be arises from this kind of 
knowledge, q.e.d. 


P28: The striving, or desire, to know things by the third kind of knowledge 
cannot arise from the first kind of knowledge, but can indeed arise from the 
second. 

Dem.: This proposition is evident through itself. For whatever we 
understand clearly and distinctly, we understand either through itself, 
or through something else which is conceived through itself; that is, the 
ideas which are clear and distinct in us, ov which are related to the third 
kind of knowledge (see IIP40S2), cannot follow from mutilated and 
confused ideas, which (by IIP40S2) are related to the first kind of 
knowledge; but they can follow from adequate ideas, or (by IIP40S2) 
from the second and third kind of knowledge. Therefore (by Def. 
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Aff. I), the desire to know things by the third kind of knowledge cannot 
arise from the first kind of knowledge, but can from the second, q.e.d. 


P29: Whatever the mind understands under a species of eternity, it under- 
stands not from the fact that it conceives the body’s present actual existence, but 
from the fact that it conceives the body’s essence under a species of eternity. 

Dem: Insofar as the mind conceives the present existence of its body, 
it conceives duration, which can be determined by time, and to that 
extent only it has the power of conceiving things in relation to time (by 
P21 and IIP26). But eternity cannot be explained by duration (by ID8 
and its explanation). Therefore, to that extent the mind does not have 
the power of conceiving things under a species of eternity. 

But because it is of the nature of reason to conceive things under a 
species of eternity (by ITP44C2), and it also pertains to the nature of the 
mind to conceive the body’s essence under a species of eternity (by 
P23), and beyond these two, nothing else pertains to the mind’s essence 
(by IIP13), this power of conceiving things under a species of eternity 
pertains to the mind only insofar as it conceives the body’s essence 
under a species of eternity, q.e.d. 

Schol.: We conceive things as actual in two ways: either insofar as we 
conceive them to exist in relation to a certain time and place, or insofar 
as we conceive them to be contained in God and to follow from the 
necessity of the divine nature. But the things we conceive in this second 
way as true, or real, we conceive under a species of eternity, and their 
ideas involve the eternal and infinite essence of God (as we have shown 
in IIP45 and P45S). 


P30: Insofar as our mind knows itself and the body under a species of eternity, 
it necessarily has knowledge of God, and knows that it is in God and is con- 
ceived through God. 

Dem: Eternity is the very essence of God insofar as this involves 
necessary existence (by ID8). To conceive things under a species of 
eternity, therefore, is to conceive things insofar as they are conceived 
through God's essence, as real beings, or insofar as through God's es- 
sence they involve existence. Hence, insofar as our mind conceives itself 
and the body under a species of eternity, it necessarily has knowledge of 
God, and knows, and so on, q.e.d. 


P31: The third kind of knowledge depends on the mind, as on a formal cause, 
insofar as the mind itself is eternal. 

Dem.: The mind conceives nothing under a species of eternity except 
insofar as it conceives its body’s essence under a species of eternity (by 
P29), that is, (by P21 and P23), except insofar as it is eternal. So (by P30) 
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insofar as it is eternal, it has knowledge of God, knowledge which is 
necessarily adequate (by IIP46). And therefore, the mind, insofar as it is 
eternal, is capable of knowing all those things which can follow from 
this given knowledge of God (by IIP40), that is, of knowing things by 
the third kind of knowledge (see the Def. of this in IIP40S2); therefore, 
the mind, insofar as it is eternal, is the adequate, or formal, cause of the 
third kind of knowledge (by IIID1), q.e.d. 

Schol.: Therefore, the more each of us is able to achieve in this kind 
of knowledge, the more he is conscious of himself and of God, that is, 
the more perfect and blessed he is. This will be even clearer from what 
follows. 

But here it should be noted that although we are already certain that 
the mind is eternal, insofar as it conceives things under a species of 
eternity, nevertheless, for an easier explanation and better understand- 
ing of the things we wish to show, we shall consider it as if it were now 
beginning to be, and were now beginning to understand things under a 
species of eternity, as we have done up to this point. We may do this 
without danger of error, provided we are careful to draw our conclu- 
sions only from evident premises. 


P32: Whatever we understand by the third kind of knowledge we take pleasure 
in, and our pleasure is accompanied by the idea of God as a cause. 

Dem.: From this kind of knowledge there arises the greatest satisfac- 
tion of mind there can be (by P27), that is (by Def. Aff. XXV), joy; this 
joy is accompanied by the idea of oneself, and consequently (by P30) it 
is also accompanied by the idea of God, as its cause, q.e.d. 

Cor.: From the third kind of knowledge, there necessarily arises an 
intellectual love of God. For from this kind of knowledge there arises 
(by P32) joy, accompanied by the idea of God as its cause, that is (by 
Def. Aff. VI), love of God, not insofar as we imagine him as present (by 
P29), but insofar as we understand God to be eternal. And this is what 
I call intellectual love of God. 


P33: The intellectual love of God, which arises from the third kind of knowl- 
edge, is eternal. 

Dem: For the third kind of knowledge (by P31 and by IA3) is eternal. 
And so (by IA3), the love that arises from it must also be eternal, q.e.d. 

Schol.: Although this love toward God has had no beginning (by 
P33), it still has all the perfections of love, just as if it had come to be (as 
we have feigned in P32C). There is no difference here, except that the 
mind has had eternally the same perfections which, in our fiction, now 
come to it, and that it is accompanied by the idea of God as an eternal 
cause. If joy, then, consists in the passage to a greater perfection, bless- 
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edness must surely consist in the fact that the mind is endowed with 
perfection itself. 


P34: Only while the body endures is the mind subject to affects which are 
related to the passions. 

Dem: An imagination is an idea by which the mind considers a thing 
as present (see its Def. in IIP17S), which nevertheless indicates the pres- 
ent constitution of the human body more than the nature of the external 
thing (by IIP16C2). An affect, then, (by the Gen. Def. Aff.) is an imagi- 
nation, insofar as it indicates the present constitution of the body. So 
(by P21) only while the body endures is the mind subject to affects 
which are related to passions, q.e.d. 

Cor. From this it follows that no love except intellectual love is 
eternal. 

Schol.: If we attend to the common opinion of men, we shall see that 
they are indeed conscious of the eternity of their mind, but that they 
confuse it with duration, and attribute it to the imagination, or memory, 
which they believe remains after death. 


P35: God loves himself with an infinite intellectual love. 

Dem.: God is absolutely infinite (by ID6), that is (by ITD6), the na- 
ture of God enjoys infinite perfection, accompanied (by IIP3) by the 
idea of himself, that is (by IP11 and D1), by the idea of his cause. And 
this is what we said (P32C) intellectual love is. 


P36: The mind’s intellectual love of God is the very love of God by which God 
loves himself, not insofar as he is infinite, but insofar as he can be explained by 
the human mind’s essence, considered under a species of eternity; that is, the 
mind’s intellectual love of God is part of the infinite love by which God loves 
himself. 

see This love the mind has must be related to its actions (by P32C 
and IIIP3); it is, then, an action by which the mind contemplates itself, 
with the accompanying idea of God as its cause (by P32 and P32C), that 
is (by IP25C and IIP11C), an action by which God, insofar as he can be 
explained through the human mind, contemplates himself, with the ac- 
companying idea of himself [as the cause]; so (by P35), this love the 
mind has is part of the infinite love by which God loves himself, q.e.d. 

Cor.: From this it follows that insofar as God loves himself, he loves 
men, and consequently that God’s love of men and the mind’s intellec- 
tual love of God are one and the same. 

Schol.: From this we clearly understand wherein our salvation, or 
blessedness, or freedom, consists, namely, in a constant and eternal love 
of God, or in God’s love for men. And this love, or blessedness, is called 
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glory in the Sacred Scriptures—not without reason. For whether this 
love is related to God or to the mind, it can rightly be called satisfaction 
of mind, which is really not distinguished from glory (by Defs. Aff. 
XXV and XXX). For insofar as it is related to God (by P35), it is joy (if 
I may still be permitted to use this term), accompanied by the idea of 
himself [as its cause]. And similarly insofar as it is related to the mind (by 
P27). 

Again, because the essence of our mind consists only in knowledge, of 
which God is the beginning and foundation (by IP15 and IIP47S), it is 
clear to us how our mind, with respect both to essence and existence, 
follows from the divine nature, and continually depends on God. 

I thought this worth the trouble of noting here, in order to show by 
this example how much the knowledge of singular things I have called 
intuitive, or knowledge of the third kind (see IIP40S2), can accomplish, 
and how much more powerful it is than the universal knowledge I have 
called knowledge of the second kind. For although I have shown gener- 
ally in Part I that all things (and consequently the human mind also) 
depend on God both for their essence and their existence, nevertheless, 
that demonstration, though legitimate and put beyond all chance of 
doubt, still does not affect our mind as much as when this is inferred 
from the very essence of any singular thing which we say depends on 
God. 


P37: There is nothing in Nature which is contrary to this intellectual love, or 
which can take it away. 

Dem.: This intellectual love follows necessarily from the nature of 
the mind insofar as it is considered as an eternal truth, through God’s 
nature (by P33 and P29). So if there were something contrary to this 
love, it would be contrary to the true; consequently, what could remove 
this love would bring it about that what is true would be false. This (as 
is known through itself) is absurd. Therefore, there is nothing in Na- 
ture, and so on, q.e.d. 

Schol.: IVAI concerns singular things insofar as they are considered 
in relation to a certain time and place. I believe no one doubts this. 


P38: The more the mind understands things by the second and third kind of 
knowledge, the less it is acted on by affects which are evil, and the less it fears 
death. 

Dem.: The mind’s essence consists in knowledge (by IIP1 1); there- 
fore, the more the mind knows things by the second and third kind of 
knowledge, the greater the part of it that remains (by P23 and P29), and 
consequently (by P37), the greater the part of it that is not touched by 
affects which are contrary to our nature, that is, which (by IVP30) are 
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evil. Therefore, the more the mind understands things by the second 
and third kind of knowledge, the greater the part of it that remains 
unharmed, and hence, the less it is acted on by affects, and so on, q.e.d. 

Schol.: From this we understand what I touched on in IVP39S, and 
what I promised to explain in this part, namely, that death is less harm- 
ful to us, the greater the mind’s clear and distinct knowledge, and hence, 
the more the mind loves God. 

Next, because (by P27) the highest satisfaction there can be arises 
from the third kind of knowledge, it follows from this that the human 
mind can be of such a nature that the part of the mind which we have 
shown perishes with the body (see P21) is of no moment in relation to 
what remains. But I shall soon treat this more fully. 


P39: He who has a body capable of a great many things has a mind whose 
greatest part is eternal. 

Dem.: He who has a body capable of doing a great many things is 
least troubled by evil affects (by IVP38), that is (by IVP30), by affects 
contrary to our nature. So (by P10) he has a power of ordering and 
connecting the affections of his body according to the order of the intel- 
lect, and consequently (by P14), of bringing it about that all the affec- 
tions of the body are related to the idea of God. The result (by P15) is 
that it is affected with a love of God, which (by P16) must occupy, or 
constitute the greatest part of the mind. Therefore (by P33), he has a 
mind whose greatest part is eternal, q.e.d. 

Schol.: Because human bodies are capable of a great many things, 
there is no doubt but what they can be of such a nature that they are 
related to minds which have a great knowledge of themselves and of 
God, and of which the greatest, or chief, part is eternal. So they hardly 
fear death. 

But for a clearer understanding of these things, we must note here 
that we live in continuous change, and that as we change for the better 
or worse, we are called happy or unhappy. For he who has passed from 
being an infant or child to being a corpse is called unhappy. On the 
other hand, if we pass the whole length of our life with a sound mind in 
a sound body, that is considered happiness. And really, he who, like an 
infant or child, has a body capable of very few things, and very heavily 
dependent on external causes, has a mind which considered solely in 
itself is conscious of almost nothing of itself, or of God, or of things. On 
the other hand, he who has a body capable of a great many things, has 
a mind which considered only in itself is very much conscious of itself, 
and of God, and of things. 

In this life, then, we strive especially that the infant’s body may 
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change (as much as its nature allows and assists) into another, capable of 
a great many things and related to a mind very much conscious of itself, 
of God, and of things. We strive, that is, that whatever is related to its 
memory or imagination is of hardly any moment in relation to the intel- 
lect (as I have already said in P38S). 


P40: The more perfection each thing has, the more it acts and the less it is acted 
on; and conversely, the more it acts, the more perfect it is. 

Dem.: The more each thing is perfect, the more reality it has (by 
IID6), and consequently (by IIIP3 and P3S), the more it acts and the less 
it is acted on. This demonstration indeed proceeds in the same way in 
reverse, from which it follows that the more a thing acts, the more per- 
fect it is, q.e.d. 

Cor.: From this it follows that the part of the mind that remains, 
however great it is, is more perfect than the rest. 

For the eternal part of the mind (by P23 and P29) is the intellect, 
through which alone we are said to act (by IIIP3), But what we have 
shown to perish is the imagination (by P21), through which alone we 
are said to be acted on (by IIIP3 and the Gen. Def. Aff.). So (by P40), 
the intellect, however extensive it is, is more perfect than the imagina- 
tion, q.e.d. 

Schol.: These are the things I have decided to show concerning the 
mind, insofar as it is considered without relation to the body’s existence. 
From them—and at the same time from IP21 and other things—it is 
clear that our mind, insofar as it understands, is an eternal mode of 
thinking, which is determined by another eternal mode of thinking, and 
this again by another, and so on, to infinity; so that together, they all 
constitute God’s eternal and infinite intellect. 


P41: Even if we did not know that our mind is eternal, we would still regard 
as of the first importance morality, religion, and absolutely all the things we 
have shown (in Part IV) to be related to tenacity and nobility. 

Dem.: The first and only foundation of virtue, or of the method of 
living rightly (by IVP22C and P24) is the seeking of our own advantage. 
But to determine what reason prescribes as useful, we took no account 
of the eternity of the mind, which we only came to know in the Fifth 
Part. Therefore, though we did not know then that the mind is eternal, 
we still regarded as of the first importance the things we showed to be 
related to tenacity and nobility. And so, even if we also did not know this 
now, we would still regard as of the first importance the same rules of 
reason, q.e.d. 

Schol.: The usual conviction of the multitude seems to be different. 
For most people apparently believe that they are free to the extent that 
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they are permitted toyield to their lust, and that they give up their right 
to the extent that they are bound to live according to the rule of the 
divine law. Morality, then, and religion, and absolutely everything re- 
lated to strength of character, they believe to be burdens, which they 
hope to put down after death, when they also hope to receive a reward 
for their bondage, that is, for their morality and religion. They are in- 
duced to live according to the rule of the divine law (as far as their 
weakness and lack of character allows) not only by this hope, but also, 
and especially, by the fear that they may be punished horribly after 
death. If men did not have this hope and fear, but believed instead that 
minds die with the body, and that the wretched, exhausted with the 
burden of morality, cannot look forward to a life to come, they would 
return to their natural disposition, and would prefer to govern all their 
actions according to lust, and to obey fortune rather than themselves. 

These opinions seem no less absurd to me than if someone, because 
he does not believe he can nourish his body with good food to eternity, 
should prefer to fill himself with poisons and other deadly things, or 
because he sees that the mind is not eternal, or immortal, should prefer 
to be mindless, and to live without reason. These [common beliefs] are 
so absurd they are hardly worth mentioning. 


P42: Blessedness is not the reward of virtue, but virtue itself; nor do we enjoy 
it because we restrain our lusts; on the contrary, because we enjoy it, we are able 
to restrain them. 

Dem: Blessedness consists in love of God (by P36 and P36S), a love 
which arises from the third kind of knowledge (by P32C). So this love 
(by ITIP59 and P3) must be related to the mind insofar as it acts. There- 
fore (by IVD8), it is virtue itself. This was the first point. 

Next, the more the mind enjoys this divine love, or blessedness, the 
more it understands (by P32), that is (by P3C), the greater the power it 
has over the affects, and (by P38) the less it is acted on by evil affects. So 
because the mind enjoys this divine love or blessedness, it has the power 
of restraining lusts. And because human power to restrain the affects 
consists only in the intellect, no one enjoys blessedness because he has 
restrained the affects. Instead, the power to restrain lusts arises from 
blessedness itself, q.e.d. 

Schol.: With this I have finished all the things I wished to show con- 
cerning the mind’s power over the affects and its freedom. From what 
has been shown, it is clear how much the wise man is capable of, and 
how much more powerful he is than one who is ignorant and is driven 
only by lust. For not only is the ignorant man troubled in many ways by 
external causes, and unable ever to possess true peace of mind, but he 
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also lives as if he knew neither himself, nor God, nor things; and as soon 
as he ceases to be acted on, he ceases to be. On the other hand, the wise 
man, insofar as he is considered as such, is hardly troubled in spirit, but 
being, by a certain eternal necessity, conscious of himself, and of God, 
and of things, he never ceases to be, but always possesses true peace of 
mind. 

If the way I have shown to lead to these things now seems very hard, 
still, it can be found. And of course, what is found so rarely must be 
hard. For if salvation were at hand, and could be found without great 
effort, how could nearly everyone neglect it? But all things excellent are 
as difficult as they are rare. 
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This index! is intended to provide a basic guide to the key concepts of 
Spinoza’s philosophy, as represented by this volume. The construction 
of an index for a translated text presents formidable problems, arising 
mainly from the frequent lack of a one-to-one correspondence between 
the terms of the original text and those of the translation. I have dis- 
cussed and attempted to deal with those problems in the glossary-index 
of volume 1 of the Collected Works of Spinoza (Princeton University 
Press, 1985), but cannot undertake anything so complex here. Students 
who may want to undertake a more comprehensive investigation of 
Spinoza’s terminology, can consult the glossary -index of that volume.’ 


Page numbers marked with an asterisk contain definitions. 


action/act/active, 2, 13, 26, 32-3, 53, 
67-74, 70°, 85, 99, 102-3, 114-15, 
127-8, 147-8, 155*, 162, 164, 176, 
179 

adequate idea, 32*, 53-5, 57-8, 70-71, 
74, 102, 150, 151, 155, 169, 171, 
173 

affect, 4, 32, 68-70", 73, 78-81, 84, 88, 
94-6, 100-102, 112°, 113, 119-23, 
163-71 

affects, opposite, contrary, 116*, 120, 
177-8 

affection, 1-3, 19,21, 39-40, 104%, 163 

ambition, 85*, 87, 91, 100, 111*, 140, 
158, 164, 167 

anger, 68, 69, 92, 111*, 140-41, 153-5, 
167 

appetite, 26, 69, 73, 76, 85, 88-90, 101- 
2, 104%, 110, 112, 115, 164, 168 

attribute, 1*-4, 6, 7, 9, 10, 15-21, 33-7, 


41, 48, 56, 57, 73, 104, 119, 129, 137, 
155 
axiom, 4, 55,70 


blessed/blessedness, 31, 67, 127, 144, 
155, 160, 162, 175-8 

body/corporeal/corporeal substance, 1, 
9-12, 31*-2, 40-43, 54-5 

body, human, 29-30, 32, 39-40, 44-52, 
54-6, 59, 70-74, 76, 77, 87, 120, 
137-41, 159, 161-3, 166, 172, 174, 
176, 178, 179. See also extension 

bondage, slavery, 68, 113*, 151, 158, 
180. See also freedom 


cause, 2-8, 13-16, 18-23, 25-9, 32, 34- 
8, 40, 55, 62, 68-72, 80, 86, 89, 105, 
116, 119-20, 151, 162-6, 168-70, 
175 

cause, adequate/partial, 69*-71, 118-19 


1. Iam very much indebted to my wife Ruth for her work on the construction of 
this index, as well as for her help with the proof-reading of the text. 

2. The electronic version of that volume is available now with a very fast and 
powerful search program from InteLex Corp., P.O. Box 859, Charlottesville, VA, 
22902-0859. (This provides, in effect, a complete concordance to the text.) 
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cause, final, see end 

cause, immanent, 16 

cause of itself, 1°, 4, 9, 18, 25 

certain/certainty, 8-9, 58, 63, 66, 81, 
107, 129, 142, 149 

clear and distinct, 5, 51-2, 54, 55, 59, 69, 
128, 143, 148, 160, 162-4, 166, 168- 
9, 171, 173, 178 

contingency/contingent, 20, 22-3*, 33, 
52, 59-60, 116*, 122-4, 164-5 

corporeal/corporeal substance see body 

create/creation/creator, 5, 10, 14, 24, 
28-9, 31, 38, 152 


death, 112, 137-8, 151, 154, 176, 178, 
180 

definition, 2, 5-6, 13, 22-3, 75, 101, 
104-5, 107 

desire, 21, 27, 28, 32, 64, 76*-9, 86, 87, 
89-91, 99-104*-105, 110-13, 123-5, 
127, 134, 139, 146-50, 155, 158, 159, 
164, 173. See also striving, appetite, 
lust 

doubt, 4-5, 9, 46, 58, 63, 64, 66, 67, 80- 
81, 106-7 

dream, 66, 74, 140 

duration, 2, 17-18, 32*, 36, 52, 61, 75-6, 
116, 149, 171-2, 174, 176 


end (final cause), 25-9, 114-15, 117°, 
143, 155 

envy, 68-9, 83*, 87-9, 91, 97, 99, 107-8, 
110, 133, 140, 145, 154-6, 158-9, 
170 

essence, 1-2, 5, 13, 15-16, 18-19, 22, 
23, 27, 31*, 37-8, 54, 57, 60-61, 63, 
74-5, 100, 104-5, 113, 116, 128, 163, 
166, 172-4, 176-7. See also nature (# 
essentia) 

esteem, 86%, 88, 91-3, 98, 100, 108, 109, 
111, 140, 142, 143, 146, 167 

eternal/eternity, 1-2*, 6, 13, 16-21, 23, 
28, 61, 171-2, 174-81 

evil, 26, 29-31, 82, 90-91*-92, 96, 107, 
114-16*, 120, 123-4, 126-30, 132, 
135-8, 145-7, 154-6, 159-60, 166, 
177-9 

experience, 27, 46, 65, 71-3, 87, 108, 
133, 138, 158, 160, 165, 172 


extension, 10, 33, 35-6, 39, 48, 73, 104 


falsity, 15, 53*, 57-9, 63, 117 

fear, 81°, 90, 95, 96, 106, 110, 111, 140, 
141, 144, 149-50, 152, 154, 157, 160, 
167, 180 

finite, 1*, 4, 8,9, 11, 12, 19, 21, 32, 65, 
75, 119 

force, 61, 112-13, 116, 118-20, 123, 
125, 128, 133, 139, 148, 155, 162, 
166, 170 

freedom, 2°, 14, 22, 23, 26, 29, 46, 53, 
62, 65-6, 68, 73-4, 94-5, 97, 105, 
108, 144, 157-8, 160-62, 164, 168, 
176, 179-80 

free man, 151-4. See also bondage 

friend/friendship, 88, 103, 134-5, 153, 
156-8, 167 


God, 1*, 4, 7-11, 13-31, 33-9, 47-54, 
57, 60-61, 67-8, 70-71, 129, 133-4, 
155, 169-81 

God or Nature, 114, 118-19. See also 
idea, God’s, of God 

good, 24, 26, 29-30, 76, 91*, 96, 114 
16*, 120, 126, 128-30, 132, 134-42, 
146-7, 149-52, 155-6, 159-60, 167; 
highest (greatest) good, 129, 133-4, 
146, 158, 170; knowledge of good 
and evil, 120*, 123-4, 126, 128, 
149-52 


hatred, 68, 69, 78*-84, 86-96, 99-100, 
106-7, 109, 111, 131, 140-42, 145, 
147, 150, 154-7, 163-4, 167, 169 

humility, 98*, 108-9, 143-4 


idea, 2, 5, 21, 32*~40, 44-67, 70-71, 76, 
86, 96-8, 106-8, 112-14, 117-20, 
150, 151, 163, 166, 172, 173-4; 
God's idea (subj. gen.), 17, 33-6; idea 
of God (obj. gen.), 152, 168-9, 175, 
178; idea of ideas, 48-9, 51, 58 

imagination (« knowledge of the first 
kind), 12, 29-31, 46*, 47, 50, 53-4, 
56-61, 63-4, 66-7, 72, 74, 77-89, 
91-3, 97-8, 105, 109, 117-18, 121-3, 
148-9, 163-5, 167-8, 171, 173-4, 
176,179 
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infinite/infinity, 1-2, 4, 6-14, 16-19, 21, 
25, 33-6, 56, 60-61, 65-6, 114, 176. 
See also intellect, infinite; mode, 
infinite infinite 

intellect/intellectual/understand, 1, 12- 
15, 21-2, 29, 30, 40, 47, 57, 62-6, 
102, 125, 127, 128, 129, 143, 155, 
160, 162, 164, 166, 169, 173-80; 
infinite intellect, 13, 21, 31, 34-5, 39, 
59,179 


joy/rejoice, 77*-86, 88-91, 94, 97-101, 
104*, 108, 113, 120, 124, 126, 138, 
140, 142, 145, 147, 148, 151, 159, 
167, 169, 173, 175, 177 


knowledge (= cognitio, which does not 
imply that what is ‘known’ is true), 2, 
4, 23, 31, 35, 37-40, 47-53, 57-8, 67, 
141, 151, 154-5, 158, 162, 164, 166, 
168, 170-71, 173-5, 177; of God, 10, 
67, 129, 133-4, 155, 173-5, 178. See 
also good, knowledge of good and 
evil 


law (= command which may or may not 
be obeyed), 135-6, 154, 158, 180 

law of nature (= necessary truth about a 
thing, or things of a certain kind), 13, 
31, 68-9, 71-3, 117-18, 125-6, 132, 
142, 146, 156 

love, 21, 32, 68, 78-90, 92-8, 100-101, 
103, 105*-8, 125, 139-41, 145, 156- 
8, 163-4, 167, 168, 171 

love of God, 169-70, 175-8, 180 

lust, 100*-102, 112*, 124, 140, 146, 153, 
157, 180 


memory, 46-7*, 73-4, 94, 110, 121, 123, 
167, 172, 176, 179 

mind, 40, 74, 101-2, 158; the human 
mind, 31, 32, 38-40, 44-56, 61-3, 
66-74, 76-9, 97-8, 101-3, 125-6, 
128-9, 134, 137, 141, 155-6, 159-66, 
168-80. See also soul 

mode/modification, 1*, 4, 5, 10, 13, 19- 
21, 31-8, 42, 44-5, 48, 51, 75, 179; 
infinite modes, 16-18. See also 
affection 


morality, 68, 126, 134*, 143, 154, 157-8, 
164, 179-80 

motion, 41-4, 64, 161-2; and rest, 22, 
41-3, 71, 73, 137-8 


nature (= essentia), 1-6, 7, 17-20, 25, 26, 
39, 42-3, 51-2,87, 99-100, 102, 107, 
125-7, 128-32 

Nature (# whole of), 3, 5-8, 26-31, 43, 
68-9, 71-3, 114-15, 118-19, 146, 
161, 165; Natura naturans, 20-21; 
Natura naturata, 20-21. See also God 
or Nature; laws of nature; order of 
Nature 

necessity/necessary, 2, 7, 13-14, 17-20, 
22*, 59-60, 69, 95, 122, 142, 147, 
149, 154, 164-5, 172, 174 

nobility, 102, 103*, 112, 141, 145, 154, 
156, 167, 179 


order, 22-4, 26, 29-30, 35, 38, 57, 105, 
125, 166-7, 170, 178; common order 
of Nature, 51-2, 119, 146, 156; order 
of Nature, 7, 22, 24, 29, 32, 35, 49, 
68, 119, 160; and (or) connection of 
causes (things), 23, 35, 37, 47, 71, 
149, 163; and connection of ideas, 
35, 37, 46-7, 163 


passion/passive (to be acted on, to 
undergo), 10-11, 13, 32, 40, 70*-71, 
74, 76, 77, 86, 100-101, 102, 112-13, 
118-19, 120, 130-31, 138, 144, 147- 
8, 155, 161, 163-5, 169, 171, 176-81 

perfect/perfection, 8-9, 11, 13-14, 23- 
4, 28, 31, 32*-3, 53, 77, 104, 113- 
16*, 125, 140, 147, 160, 169, 173, 
175-6, 179 

perseverance/to persevere, 18, 61, 75-6, 
101, 116, 118-19, 160 

pity/compassion, 68, 82*, 84-5, 87, 107, 
108*, 135, 142, 145-6, 157, 165 

prejudice, 8, 25, 27, 55, 64, 114 

possible, 23*, 52, 116* 122, 164 

power (= potentia), 8, 10, 14, 24-5, 31, 
33, 35, 46, 48, 65, 67-8, 75, 98, 101, 
111, 113, 115, 117-19, 123-6, 130, 
135-6,141,143-6,155,157-60,161-6, 
170, 173-4, 180; power (potentia) of 
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acting, 35, 69-70, 76-9, 81, 85, 89, 
98-9, 102, 104, 108, 113, 116, 118, 
120, 129-30, 138-9, 143-4, 147; 
power (=potestas), 14, 25, 33, 66, 72- 
4, 113, 117, 133, 136, 166, 174, 178 

preservation, 43, 75, 78, 81, 90, 93, 103- 
4, 118-20, 125-8, 136, 137, 144, 146, 
148, 153-4, 156, 158-9 

pride, 83, 84*, 86, 108*~9, 142, 144-5, 
153-5, 158, 164 


reality, 6, 8, 13, 32*, 33, 40, 58, 59, 65, 
113, 115, 149, 174 

reason (# knowledge of the second 
kind), 12, 25, 57*~-60, 69, 73, 124, 128, 
135, 141-4, 146-51, 153-8, 160, 164, 
165, 167-8, 173-4, 177, 179 

religion, 108, 134*, 154, 157, 158, 179- 
80 

repentance, 73, 86*, 96, 103, 108, 142, 
146 

right, 33-4, 108, 135-6, 180 


sadness, 77-86, 89, 91, 93-6, 98, 104*-5, 
120, 129, 132, 141, 148, 158, 169 
singular things, 19, 20, 32*, 33, 36-8, 41, 

52, 54, 56, 57, 60-63, 67, 69, 75, 97, 


99, 105, 115-17, 132, 158, 162, 165, 
173,177 

social/society, 68, 133, 136, 138, 157, 
167 

soul/animate, 53, 96, 102, 161. See also 
mind, the human mind 

strength of character, 99, 102%, 152, 154, 
167, 180 

striving, 75-8, 80-85, 87, 89-93, 98-9, 
101-4, 110, 119, 124-8, 143, 155, 
160, 169, 173 

substance, 1*=13, 16, 20, 21, 35, 37, 41 

superstition, 27, 68, 95, 135, 138, 140, 
150, 159 


tenacity, 102*-3, 112, 152, 154, 167,179 

thinking thing/thought, 1, 17, 21, 32-3*, 
34-7, 38, 47-8, 62-4, 67, 71, 73, 76, 
85, 112-13, 159, 163, 166-7, 172, 
179 


virtue, 46, 68, 69, 99, 117%, 125-9, 133- 
6, 142-6, 148, 152, 158, 164, 168, 
171, 173, 179-80 


will/volition, 15, 21-6, 28, 53, 62-7, 76*, 
85, 104-5, 160-62 
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‘Joy is a man’s passage from a lesser to 


a greater perfec tien 


Published shortly after his death in 1677, the Ethics is undoubtedly 
Spinoza’s greatest work — a fully cohesive philosophical system that 
strives to provide a coherent picture of reality and to comprehend the 
meaning of an ethical life. Following a logical step-by-step format, it 
defines in turn the nature of God, the mind, human bondage to the 
emotions and the power of understanding — moving from a consider- 
ation of the eternal, to speculate upon humanity's place in the natural 
order, freedom and the path to attainable happiness. A work 
of elegant simplicity, the Ethics is a brilliantly insightful consider- 
ation of the possibility of redemption through intense thought and 
philosophical reflection. 


The Ethics is presented in the standard translation of the work by 
Edwin Curley. This edition also includes an introduction by Stuart 
Hampshire, outlining Spinoza’s philosophy and placing it in context. 
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